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PREFACE. 


In  committing  the  folloicing  EssAY — the  result 
of  considerable  experience,  and  mature  reflection 
— to  the  judgment  of  the  PUBLIC,  the  AuTHOR 
has  little  to  offer.    He  is  aware  of  its  manxj 
imperfections,   as  regards  style  ;    and  feels, 
moreover,  that  he  may  be  justly  charged  with 
prolixity.    His  chief  aim  has  been  to  render  his 
vieics  intelligible  ;  and,  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  forego  alt 
claim  to  elegance.     He  considers  it  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  cri- 
ticism ;  but,  in  justice  to  liimself,  he  must  ex- 
plain that  the  work  has  been  prepared  under  the 
great  disadvantages  to  which  almost  all  Assis- 
tant Surgeons  in  The  Navy  are  subjected, — 
both  as  regards  Books  of  reference,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  undisturbed  meditation.    If  this 
produces  no  effect  on  the  mind  oftheprofession- 
al  critic,  it  may  obtain^  at  the  hand  of  his  other 
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Medical  brethren,  some  slight  indulgence,  for 
many  minor  errors,  which,  he  knows  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  following  pages.  He  must  also  avail 
himself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge his  great  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  Stiven, 
Assistant  SurgeoJi  in  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
many  valuable  suggestions  and  remarks,  during 
the  preparation  of  the  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  importance,  and  real  value,  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  Territories,  affordino;-  scope 
or  attraction  to  the  Natives  of  Great  Britain, 
must  on  sober  reflection  be  reg-arded  as  de- 
pending, in  a  very  high  degree,  on  the  dis- 
eases which  are  to  be  encountered,  in  con- 
trast with  the  power  or  wealth  which  is  to  be 
acquired. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  Physician,  equally 
with  the  political  economist,  will  find  the  re- 
gions of  India  an  extensive  and  interesting 
field  of  observation  ;  and  although  the  latter 
might  conclude  his  labours,  by  arguing  the 
expediency  of  preventing  our  population  from 
proceeding  in  such  numbere  to  a  land  in^ 
which  so  many  have  been  cut  off,  chiefly  by 
one  of  the  diseases  to  which  all  in  that  climate 
are  subject ;  yet  the  former,  instead  of  rest- 
ing here,  will  remember  that  it  is  not  his 
own  country  alone,  or  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  his  own  countrymen  merely,  which 
are  to  engross,  or  terminate  his  exertions,  but 
that  his  species  generally,  without  regard  to 
locality  and  the  ailments  which  "  human 
flesh  is  heir  to"  in  their  causes,  amelioration, 
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and  pof^sible  cure,  demand  from  him  re- 
searches which  must  be  extended  far  beyond 
that  limit,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  will  dis- 
play a  utility,  and  stamp  a  dignity  and  be- 
nevolence upon  his  profession,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  that  can  be  claimed  by  any 
other  human  science,  or  pursuit. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  observes,  in  tlie  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  his  Medical  Logic,  that 
the  production  is  the  "  fruits  of  more  than 
fifty  years  meditation  and  experience." — 
What  an  enchanting  prospect  this  holds  out 
for  any  one  undertaking  the  study  of  Medi- 
cine. Our  Author,  too,  was  of  deep  research 
and  practical  knowledge,  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, and  inferior  to  few  in  general  attain- 
ments. How  humiliating  it  is  to  think,  that 
so  little,  of  what  some  nw.j  be  inclined  to 
call  true  knowledge,  can  be  acquired  in  such 
a  space  of  time.  It  would  be  injustice,  how- 
ever, for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  Logic,  could  not  be 
•acquired  now  a  days  in  an  incredibly  shorter 
period,  by  an  enterprising,  industrious,  and 
ingenious  mind.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  cast 
any  reflection,  were  it  possible,  on  Sir  Gil- 
bert ;  for,  w^e  know  that  in  the  more  early 
part  of  his  career,  Medicine  had  not  entirely 
escaped  from  the  dee])  mist  of  superstition, 
and  ignorance  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
Man  was  then  but  too  apt  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self principles,  whicli,  when  properly  explain- 
ed could  not  be  held  tenable  for  a  moment.  In 
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the  present  day  tliino's  are  a  Hi  tie  altered, — 
comparatively  clear,  however,  as  the  atmos- 
piiere  is,  in  ^vhicli  iiiedicai  lavvs  are  now  plac- 
t  d,  it  is  even  yet  sufficiently  obscure  to  ob- 
sti'uct  our  mental  v  ision ; — the  darkness  may 
be  truly  considered  as  but  half  cleared  away, 
and  by  no  means  unfbldino-  the  meridian 
splendours  of  certain  knowledo-e.    There  is 
one  point  which  we  of  the  present  day  niay 
be  proud  of,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  were  it  otherwise — we  are 
better  acquainted  Avith  the  principles  of  tlie 
liealino'  art  than  tlie  antients.    But,  even  ad- 
mittiup'  this,  we  have  no  great  reason  to  boast ; 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  the 
dwarf  on  thegiant's  shoulders ;  although,  when 
so  placed,  we  can  see  somewhat  farther  than 
he,  yet  he  is  the  structure  which  upholds  us, 
or  more  properly  the  foundation  on  which 
we  have  built.    This  truism  consists  in  the 
fact — that  the  ancients  collected  all  their  ob- 
servations of  disease  from  their  own  habita- 
tion— nature — in  so  far  as  related  to  the  ac- 
tual statement  of  things  present.    It  is  there- 
fore in  the  statement  of  symptoms  that  we 
may  expect  them  to  be  niost  accurate,  and 
those  who  attentively  peruse  their  works  (as 
every  Physician  ought)  will  find  them  so. 
The  diseases  which  they  detail  are  generally 
all  strictly  correct  ;  any  others,  although 
they  may  approach  near  to  them,  if  they  do 
not  mention  every  characteristic  feature  in  the 
complaint,  must  be  an  alteration  of  tliat,  or 
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this  disease,  from  what  it  was  in  their  day. 
Cholera,  as  it  shews  itself  in  its  Epedemic 
form  in  India,  must  either  therefore  be  a 
higher  caste  of  disease,  which  they  witnessed  so 
seldom  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  it 
must  be  a  new  one  added  to  our  catalogue. 
Many  may  be  inclined  to  believe  both  posi- 
tions correct,  but  most  of  the  present  time, 
it  is  presumed,  will  hold  to  the  latter  opinion. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  to 
imagine  that  our  forefathers  could  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  their  treatment  as  we  are.  The 
reason  of  this  may  at  once  appear  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  paucity  of  means 
falling-  to  their  share ;  so  much  so  indeed  was 
this  the  case,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  entirely ; 
while,  from  a  contrary  cause,  it  might  be  tru- 
ly said  of  us  that  we  ought  to  be  at  the  acme 
of  it,  as  being  in  possession  of  such  a  store  of 
chemical  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  parts  of  the  Globe, 
which  supply  drugs  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  nature.  Yet,  even  with  all  this 
boasted  knowledge,  how  lamentably  defici- 
ent are  we  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases 
of  a  fierce  endemic  and  epidemic  nature.  In 
fine  then  we  may  compare  the  antients,  to  a 
simple  substance,  and  ourselves  to  a  quadru- 
ple or  even  sextuple,  if  we  attempted  more  it 
would  be  found  of  but  little  avail,  for,  although 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain, 
and  with  the  best  eyes,  in  the  most  serene 
day,  we  could  not  see  round  the  world,  or  ex- 
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plain  every  thing  in  it.  From  the  above  it 
may  be  conckided,  that  any  one  encleavour- 
ino'  to  scan  the  ^vhole  secrets  of  nature,  must 
ultimately  terminate  his  eftbrts  in  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind. 

Sir  Gilbert  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  I  am 
confident  he  is  not,  when  he  acknowledges 
that  his  "fifty  years  meditation  and  experi- 
ence" have  not  enabled  him  to  discover  the 
whole  governing  laws  of  the  medical  world ; 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  medical  profession 
either  in,  or  out  of  India,  have  as  yet  done 
but  little  in  clearing  away  the  mists,  or  elu- 
cidating the  cause  or  causes,  the  proper  treat- 
ment, or  even  satisfactorily  pointed  out  the 
reason  of  failure,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Cholera  alone. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  diseases,  have  hitherto  remained 
wrapt  up  in  much  obscurity,  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  might  continue  to  be  the  case  for 
ages  to  come,  did  we  not  f^pply  those  laws 
and  phenomena,  with  other  circumstances  of 
which  we  are  in  possession  to  their  elucida- 
tion. In  a  task  of  such  magnitude  and  un- 
der all  considerations  it  becomes  me  to  be 
circumspect,  at  all  events  very  modest  in 
giving  any  opinion  considering  that  it  has 
yet,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  bid  defiance 
to  the  efforts  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  enquiry,  I  may  be 
as  unsucessful  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
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me,  but  the  very  mag-nitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  subject  have  stmiulated  me  to  theunder- 
takino-,  and,  if  1  fai],  may  plead  some'.vhat  on 
my  behalf,  my  attempt  in  that  case  will 
only  like  those  of  my  predecessors  fall  into 
oblivion,  or  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
illustrations,  or  opinions  advanced.  Labour- 
ing- under  the  vast  load  of  difficulties  which 
attend  an  Assistant  Surg'eon's  life  on  board  a 
Man-of-War, — in  particular  as  reoards  a  de- 
fect of  books  of  reference,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  form  my  own  opinions  on 
the  subject.  This  so  far  from  being  a  defect 
many  may  say  is  the  very  point  they  wanted : 
while  others  toill  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
in  these  circumstances  nothing-  of  importance 
can  be  expected.  It  does  not  become  me  to 
say  anything  in  extenuation.  In  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  various  phenomena,  I  shall 
commence  by  accounting  for  some  of  those 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. As  to  the  treatment,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
there  will  be  shewn  evident  proofs  of  our  fai- 
lure, and  that  this  will  continue  to  be  tlie 
case  either  in  consequence  of  an  improper 
administration  of  our  remedies,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  remedies  endowed  with 
properties,  which  none  in  the  pharmacopeia 
at  present  appear  to  possess,  at  least  so  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  witli  their  various  combi- 
nations and  actions  upon  the  livino-  body. 
In  short  then  it  is  proposed  in  the  following 
pages  to  enter  as  minutelv  as  circumstances 
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will  permit  into  every  poiiit  connected  with 
the  rise,  prog-ress  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  anything-  of  importance  has  escaped 
observation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be 
speedily  supplied  by  the  obser^  ation  of  others ; 
so  that  this  pestilence  may  at  length  be  re- 
moved fi'om  the  number  of  those  which  form 
the  opprobria  medicorum.  It  is  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  any  disease  admits  only  of 
one  method  of  cure;  those  who  think  so, 
can  know  but  little  of  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine. 1  he  Cholera  is  one,  which  is  so  very 
versatile  in  its  character,  as  perhaps  to  admit 
of  as  many  moditications  of  ti'eatment,  as  the 
habits  of  the  patients  are  various. 


c  n  A  p.  I. 


CONSERVATIVE  PRINCIPLE. 

By  the  term  is  to  he  understood  that  power  which 
livinof  hodies  possess  of  resisting  putrefaction  for  a  time, 
or  as  Mr.  J.  Hunter  expresses  it  "the  Hving  principle." 
Many  no  douht  will  be  astonished  in  what  manner  this 
can  be  applicable  to  the  disease  in  question.    The  an- 
swer is  short,  my  opinion  being  that  it  is  the  living 
principle  which  is  assailed.    I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
the  point  by  considering  in  what  function  of  the  body  the 
conservative  power  chiefly  resides.    I  observe  that  dead 
animal  matter  becomes  most  readily  putrid  at  the  tem- 
perature of  86"  to  100"  of  Fahrenheit  ;  I  would  therefore 
be  inclined  to  say  that  if  this  principle  of  resisting 
putrefaction  is  to  be  given  to  any  o//e  set  of  the  functi- 
ons of  the  body,  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  nervous,  this, 
however,  at  present  may  appear  perhaps  saying  a  little  too 
much ;  but  that  it  depends  on  this  in  combination  with  a 
due  distribution  of  uncontaminated  blood  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  There  are  instances  in  the  animal  world 
in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  can  be  suspended 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and,  when  again  placed  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  dormant  animal  resumes 
its  usual  avocations  ;  such  happens  in  the  case  of  the 
frog  and  of  some  other  cold  blooded  animals.    But  in 
warm  blooded  animals,  and  partic  ularly  in  man  this  ne- 
ver occurs,  since  we  see  in  cases  in  which  the  circulation 
is  impeded,  as  in  old  age,  how  quickly  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  become  gangrenous.    This  however  may  de- 
pend, as   I  shall  afterwards  state,  on  a  deficit  of  the 
blood,  producing  a  diminution  of  action  in  the  nerves,  and 
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in  such  cases  we  cannot  expect  that  a  due  performance 
of  vitality  in  the  system,  or  the  parts  affected,  should  be 
kept  going  on.  I  observe  then,  that  in  dormant  animals, 
or  reptiles  in  which  there  is  no  circulation,  or,  at  least,  in 
such  an  inconsiderable  degree,  as  not  to  be  admitted  in 
evidence,  that  the  principle  of  resistance  is  in  existence. 
To  what  can  we  ascribe  this  power,  independent  of  the 
cold  medium  in  which  they  may  be  placed;  surely  to  none 
other  but  their  nervous  system,  these  examjilcs  however 
are  only  brought  forward  as  a  helping  illustration ;  we  do 
not  admit  that  such  laws  can  be  properly  applied  to  man, 
for  here  we  will  find  that  these  two  functions  are  insepe- 
raibly  connected;  when  one  of  them  is  deficient  the  other 
suffers  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion  inflicted,  and  then  the 
part  itself,  or,  this  last  may  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  disparity  of  action  is  communicated.  The  conservative 
principle  in  man,  cannot  therefore  be  looked  on  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  one  action,  but  must  depend  on  them  all  in 
some  degree.    The  body  has  a  constant  and  arduous 
struggle  to  maintain  against  putrefaction,  where  such 
changes  in  the  thermometer  exist  as  above  noticed.  Thi» 
power  of  resistance,  it  will  be  admitted,  cannot  be  pre- 
sent in  any  one  animal  substance,  unless  it  is  endowed 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  principles  of  life; — according  as 
life  is  evident,  either  in  a  major  or  minor  degree,  so  will 
the  strength  of  the  conservative  power  be.  As  applied  to 
w^arm  blooded  animals,  those  that  feel  most,  have  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  I  would  therefore  place  it  in  that 
function  which  is  possessed  of  the  sentient  faculty.  We 
might  adduce  cases  of  small  pox,  or  other  diseases  gene- 
rally called  putrid,  to  prove  that  such  depend  on  an  ab- 
straction of  the  circulation  from  the  parts,  this  term  how- 
ever  may  by  some  be  deemed  inadmissible  in  a  certain 
degree,  for  where  the  princii^les  of  life  are  slill  in  exist- 


ence,  there  can  be  nothing  actually  putrefactive  present, 
although  there  may  he  an  approach  to  it,  the  above  being 
present  there  also  will  be  found  an  analogous  resisting 

power. 

On  the  other  han  l  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  animal 
existence,  do  we  not  find  that  the  putrefactive  process 
commences  much  more  readily  in  those  in  which  there  is 
a  weak  nervous  power,  than  in  others  possessed  of  a  high 
one,  this  is  more  evidently  the  case  under  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere  already  noticed.  I  shall  make  a  few- 
observations  on  some  of  the  above  remarks  as  points  of 
Uustration.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  small  pox  with  ex- 
treme fcctor;  the  parts  from  which  the  offensive  smell 
proceeds,  although  they  may  not  be  entirely  depriv- 
ed of  their  blood,  yet  have  lost  all  feeling,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  we  have  them  in  a  demi- 
gmgrenous  state.  These  parts  then  may  be  said  to  suf- 
fer in  consequence  of  their  nervous  supply  being  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  or  destroyed,  there  is  always  a  strong 
tendency  in  such  cases,  when  they  terminate  fatally,  of 
the  body  running  hurriedly  to  putrefaction,  more  so  than 
is  to  be  met  with  in  other  instances  of  death,  particularly 
Tvhen  such  occur  suddenly.  To  shew  that  the  principle 
of  resistance  is  much  more  durable  in  those  cases  of  deaths 
from  wounds  and  other  accidents  than  it  is  in  those  from 
lingering  disease  we  have  only  to  notice  how  much  long- 
er the  body  of  a  person  shot  will  resist  the  putrefactive 
process,  than  of  one  who  has  died  of  plague,  &c.  In  the 
former  we  will  findthat  putrefaction  is  long  in  shewing  it- 
self, whereas  in  the  latter,  as  soon  as  life  has  become  ex- 
tinct, the  process  of  decomposition  takes  place,  and  will 
proceed  more  rapidly  than  in  the  other  ;  and  this  too  in- 
dependently of  what  may  be  urged  as  to  the  putrefaction 
tyf  t.ue  blood  itself,  which  1  do  not  admit  in  toto  to  be  the 
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cause  of  it  as  will  afterwards  appear.  Hence  we  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  when  the  power  of  resistance  has 
been  strong  during  life,  it  will  continue  so,  in  a  certain 
degree,  after  life  has  become  extinct,  as  it  has  suffered  no 
lesion,  it  will  not  be  hurried  on  so  quickly  to  putrefaction 
as  in  the  other  case  in  which,  this  function  has  been  weak- 
ened by  continued  exertion  during  a  severe  and  lingering 
illness. 

That  this  principle  resides  therefore  in  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  more  than  another  1  think  will  be  grant- 
ed, and  that  this  particular  one  is  the  nervous  may  be  as  lit- 
tle disputed, since  we  observe  putrefaction  takesplacemore 
speedily  in  those  cases  in  which  this  power  is  as  it  were,  at 
Once  struck  dead  ;  (as  in  deaths  from  lightning,)  than  in 
such  as  arise  from  blows  or  other  mechanical  mjuries;  in 
these  instances  there  is  more  time  given  for  exhausting 
the  power  in  question  than  in  the  former,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious  the  nervous  power  is  here  at  once  annihilated 
the  blood  also  suffering  in  some  degree. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  object  to  the  above  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  say  that  the  conservative  principle  more  im- 
mediately resides  in  the  blood,  and  they  will  bring  for- 
ward examples  of  its  obstruction  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  produced  gangrene. 
I  answer  that  this  very  obstruction  of  blood  impairs  pri- 
marily and  in  a  great  degree  the  nervous  energy  of  the 
part,  then  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  both  must  go 
down  hill  rapidly,  as  will  afterwards  be  shewn.    It  may 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Mr. 
J.  Hunter  and  other  eminent  men  that  they  considered 
the  conservative  principle  to  reside  mainly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, in  one  function  of  the  body,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  say 
in  which  of  the  actions  of  life  they  would  place    it.    1  he 
real  deduction,  however,  is  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  re- 
in any  one  action  so  far  as  regards    man,  and  the 
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warm  blooded  animals,  but  that  it  depends  on  a  due  per- 
formance of  them  all ;  few  will  dispute,  so  far  as  relates  to^ 
a  proper  respiration,  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood  and, 
above  all,  to  an  efhcient  maintenance  of  nervous  play, 
■which  depends  chiefly  on  a  healthy  state  of  these  actions, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  following  pages, 
— that  all  the  powers  of  the  body  are  dominant 
to  the  laws  of  the  nervous  system.  But,  although  this 
is  highly  probable,  and  as  some  may  say,  it  even  amounts 
to  more  than  a  probability,  yet  it  is  not  sulHciently  ap- 
parent, more  especially  when  we  observe  the  various 
forms  of  this  conservative  principle  existing  from  the 
Zoophites  and  all  the  colder  blooded  animals,  till  we 
come  to  those  of  warm  blood,  and  from  them  trace  its 
increasing  power  up  to  man.  W  e  see  it  existing  in  such 
varied  and  seemingly  inexplicable  forins  in  vegetables, 
from  the  most  in^iguihcant  plant  to  the  largest  tree,  as 
to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  they  also  are  endowed  with  a 
conservative  principle,  or  as  1  would  say  a  nervous  pow- 
er. Now  tlie  above  is  correct,  I  beheve,  and  is  the ' 
manner  of  reasoning  adopted  by  most  men  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  attempt  to  prove  in  support  of  the  opinion 
given  that  they  also  are  possessed  of  a  nervous  power,  or 
at  all  events  of  something  analogous  to  it,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  each  distinct  class  of  animals  or  plants  has  *L 
power  of  resistance  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  more  or 
less  of  this  conservative  principle,  and  no  matter  whether 
it  does  not  reside  in  the  circulation  of  fluids,  or  whether 
it  exists  in  a  single  or  double  circulation  since,  as  I  have 
said,  those  possessing  the  latter  will  be  found  to  resist  in 
proportion  to  it ;  the  laws  which  govern  them  however 
1  again  state  are  not  strictly  applicable  to  inan.  Have 
wc  not  heard  of  fields  of  vegetables,  corn,  rice,  &c.  being 
blighted  by  the  same  cause  as  that  producing  pestilential 
diseases.'    Have  wc  not  found  in  all  classes  of  animals 
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that  death  depends  upon  the  degree  of  susceptibihty  for 
receiving  these  impressions  and  this  too  at  the  very 
time  that  they  are  prevaiHng  ?    Do  such  instances  not 
prove  that  there  is  one  universal  cause  operating  to- 
wards the  destruction  of  this  power  ?    As  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life  becoming  dormant  for  a  certain  stated 
time,  still  I  say  that  although  the  juices  are  not  circu- 
lating, they  have  a  power  of  resistance,  which  is  not  en- 
tirely extinct ;   for  the  time  being,  it  may  be  dormant 
but  this  only  in  a  certain  degree.    A  tree  in  winter  pos- 
sesses some  of  this  principle,  and  it  only  requires  heat 
to  be  properly  applied,  v-rith  a  certain  state  of  the  soil,  to 
enable  it  to  flourish  even  in  that  season.     It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe  that  if  the  tree  be  cut  off  from 
communicating  with  the  roots,  it  will  to  a  certainty  die, 
lop  the  leg  olF  a  dormant  frog  and  the  portion  soon  loses 
the  conservative  power,  even  although  there  has  been 
little  or  no  circulation  of  fluid  in  either  case.    We  see 
then  that  heat  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  such  a 
state  of  life  ;   now  it  may  be  stated  that  in  my  opinion 
heat,  as  it  exists  in  the  human  body,  mainly  depends  on 
the  nervous  power,  and  I  would  be  also  inclined  to  place 
the  conservative  principle  more  immediately  in  the  power 
capable  of  generating  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  admit  that  a 

iue  performance  of  the  one  cannot  exist  without  a  heal- 
thy action  of  them  all.  It  may  again  be  asked  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  Cholera?  I  answer  briefly  by  adverting 
to  some  facts  observed  by  Dr.  Davy,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  as  regards  this  disease.  There  was  a  "flaccid 
nature  of  the  muscles  such  a  state  generally  occurs 
from  the  speedy  operation  of  some  power  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  conservative  principle,  whether  from  the  ope- 
ration of  an  all-powerful  and  overwhelming  cause,  such 
as  happens  in  tho.se  killed  by  lightning  or  in  animak 
hunted  to  death  ;  in  such  instances  the  nervous  po.ver  is 
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either  destroyed  or  exliausted.  Tlicre  was  also  a  (en- 
"  derness  of  the  muscular  fil.rc?  as  in  many  of  the  Bom- 
"  bay  cases,  there  was  no  diiTerence  in  the  colour  of  the 
*'  arterial  and  venous  Llood,  and  no  instance  of  a  bi/ff'i/ 
"  coat  on  the  blood  that  was  drawn  ;  which  in  reality 
"  was  so  loose  and  micongidahle  that  wlien  venoseelion 
was  necessary  the  vessels  were  opened  with  the  grcat- 
"  est  caution  from  thedifliculty  of  restraining  the  blood 
"  afterwards."  If  this  does  not  prove  that  the  conser- 
vative principle  was  extinguished  I  do  not  know  what 
does,  therefore  from  the  above  reasoning  and  more  par- 
ticularly from  what  is  yet  to  be  advanced  I  am  inclined 
to  place  the  existence  of  this  disease  chiefly  in  the  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system. 


c  II  A  r.  11. 

SYMPATITTES. 

"  Those  who  arc  disposed  to  depreciate  the  practical 
"  value  of  anotomy  might  allcvdge  that  there  are  several 
"  important  functions,  upon  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
"  structure  of  the  dead  body  though  ever  so  minute  and 
"  perfect  could  throw  little  or  no  light  ;  nay  that  there 
"  are' some  morbid  circumstances  and  indications  in  the 
"  living  body,  ascertained  by  empirical  observation,  in 
"  which  mere  anatomy  is  more  apt  to  mislead  than  in- 
"  struct."  Our  much  respected  author  has  stated  facts 
so  far  as  regards  a  traceable  communication  anatomical- 
ly considered  can  point  out.  It  does  not,  liowever,  ne- 
cessarily follow,  although  we  cannot  shew  it  by  demon- 
stration, that  there  is  no  such  thing  existing  between  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  the  abdomen.  There  are 
many  other  parts  of  the  body  precisely  under  the  same 
dilncultiea    of  illustration    as    respects    disease,  and 
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there  are  other  points  of  anatomy  where  we  cannot  de- 
tect the  manner  in  Avhich  things  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance are  accomphshed.    We  cannot  for  example  ana- 
tomically demonstrate  the  ahsorbents  of  the  brain,  al- 
though we  are  positive  that  fluids  are  removed  from  this 
part,  as  well  as  others,  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  this 
takes  place  by  nervous  absorption  or  by  the  undetected 
absorbents  themselves,  T  here  principally  allude  to  the 
opinions  of  the  major  portion  of  anatomists  as  to  their 
non-presence.    With  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  contained  viscera,  that  there  is  a  communica- 
tion existing,  although  it  cannot  be  traced  between  these 
parts,  few  of  the  present  day  will  venture  to  deny  and, 
although  I  do  not  adopt  the  Cullenian  theory  in  full, 
concerning  the  smaller  vessels,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve as  I  have  stated  in  the  remarks  on  Dysentery,  that 
such  a  thing  as  sympathizing  action  does  exist  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  viscera,  also, 
that  this  state  of  things  has  been  much  overlooked  by 
some  medical  men.    In  short  then  we  must  admit  that 
there  are  such  actions  as  sympathies  in  the  human  bo- 
dy ;   by  adopting  these  opinions  we  will  be  enabled  to 
account  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  for  the  no7i- 
traceable  phenomena,  the  existence  of  which  we  may  be 
as  positive  of  asofour  own.  How  can  we  otherwise explam 
the  fact,  that  the  skin  is  soon  drenched  with  perspira- 
tion, after  we  have  drank  freely  of  cold  water,  when  the 
body  is  hot,  especially  in  intertropical  countries.  Upon 
the  hypothesis  it  will  immediately  set  a  going  all  the 
minute  vessels  on  the  skin,  and  quicker  than  I  can  write 
the  words,  the  surface  will  be  drenched  with  perspira- 
tion ;  the  liability  to  the  annoyance  wears  off  by  length 
of  residence,  but  it  docs  not  entirely  leave  us  at  any 
period. 
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ITow  else  l>ut  on  the  principles  of  syn^T'^^^hy  are 
we    to   account  for  the  relief  which    is  obtained  in 
many   cases  by  a  discriminating    application  to  the 
skin  of  a  bUstcr,   fomentations,   or   local  blood-let- 
ting ;    this  too  when  applied  over  the  region  of  the  ab- 
domen for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  viscera,  where  there 
is  as  has  been  stated  no  traceable  communication,  not 
even  of  nervous  power.    The  answer  maybe,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  ner- 
vous junction  in  any,  or  every  instance,  in  all  portions  of 
the  body,  to  give  that  relief  which  the  above  remedies, 
when  judiciously  employed,  are  so  well  calculated  to  af- 
ford.   We  know  that  there  exists  in  every  part  thereof, 
more  especially  of  analogous  textures,  a  disposition  to 
sympathize  with  each  other,  hence  it  fc^Uows,  that  even  if 
the  smaller  vessels,  nerves,  &c.  which  ramify  in  the  skin, 
be  relieved,  that  they  also  will  extend  part  of  this,  to  the 
deeper  portions,  which  are  assailed ;  this  may  be  accom- 
plished cither  through  the  medium   of  the  sensorium 
coiitmune  or  by  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  abdomen 
itself,  and  in  proportion  to  the  benefit,  the  nerves,  the 
other  vessels,  or  the  muscles  here  may  have  received. 
The  tension  of  the  abdomen  being  taken  off,  will  ope- 
rate beneficially  on  those  parts  below.    But  not  to  leave 
the  subject  in  the  conjectural  state,  which  many  might 
say  belongs  to  it,  I  shall  proceed  l>y  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  fomentations  act,  in  relieving  inflammations 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.    I  mention  that  they 
must  be  continued  for  some  time,  or  until  the  more  in- 
ternal parts  become  heated,  then  we  will  find,  independ- 
ently of  the  external  relaxation  produced,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  heat  has  been  communicated  to  these  parts, 
the   bowels,   now    begin  to   sympathize,    and  thus 
obtain  a  portion  of  the  benefit  which  was  previously 
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afforded  to  the  surface.  Besides  we  will  perceive  that 
these  applications  will  in  some  measure  equalize  the 
balance  of  the  broken  circulation,  and  consequently 
take  off  the  stimulus  of  bulk  in  the  blood  vessels.  The 
blood  therefore  circulating  more  freely  on  the  surface 
than  before,  will  leave  less  to  be  distributed  to  the  more 
internal  parts,  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  a  hot  bath 
also  gives  relief.  Care  should  be  takea  in  some  diseases 
as  will  afterwards  be  pointed  out,  that  we  only  continue 
this  last  so  long  as  we  find  the  stimulus  from  the  heat 
to  be  attended  with  advantage,  and  the  more  particular- 
ly so  when  we  do  not  want  any  thing  like  its  sedative 
effects.  Either  from  its  improper  application,  as  re- 
gards the  stage  of  the  disease,  or  its  too  long  duration 
it  will  not  only  do  no  good  but  will  assuredly  be  the 
means  of  sinking  our  patients  beyond  recovery.  To 
prove  that  heat  operates  in  the  manner  stated,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  of 
a  subject  in  the  dissecting  room  for  some  time,  on  open- 
ing which  we  will  find  the  internal  viscera  warm.  This 
then  is  the  true  application  of  fomentations,  and  they 
should  be  continued  for  some  time,  so  that  they  may 
produce  the  whole  good  Avhich  they  are  calculated  to 
effect,  provided  no  untoward  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient's habits,  or  the  nature  or  duration  of  the  disease 
forbids  the  application  of  heat  in  any  form. 

The  benefit  derived  from  blisters  is  soon  stated,  nature, 
or  the  laws  governing  the  animal  economy  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely averse  to  maintain  in  active  operation  two  di- 
seases, she  will  therefore  divide  her  attention  between 
them,  thus  in  trial  the  more  severe  yields  from  having 
part  of  the  07)vs  taken  off  and  transferred  to  the 
other.  That  this  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  nervous  communication  w  ill 
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afterwards  appear  when  I  state  my  views  with  regard  to 
inflammation,  and  point  out  their  proper  apphcation.  As 
to  the  operation  of  local  blood  letting,  and  T  shall  take 
that  of  leeches  as  the  more  simple,  it  acts  not  only  by 
abstracting  a  portion  of  the  stimulus  of  bulk  from  the 
system,  but  by  doing  so,  it  relieves  the  stimulus  which 
distention  gives  to  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  thereby 
prevents  a  continuance  of  suffering  from  this  cause.  It 
must  be  observed  that  but  little  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  it,  unless  the  tension  of  the  abdomen,  or  other  parts, 
be  somewhat  considerable,  therefore  they  are  either  less 
important  than  general  depletion,  or  more  so,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  inflamation  and  the  parts  attacked. 
By  having  recourse  to  any  or  all  of  the  above  remedies 
we  render  the  abdomen  more  pliable,  by  relaxing  it  we 
give  a  more  free  play  to  the  muscles  and  in  this  manner 
remove  the  stimulus  of  distention  from  the  viscera,  just 
as  we  would  cut  through  a  fascia  in  order  to  give  exit  to 
the  fluid  beneath,  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  ex- 
citement, thus  we  will  almost  immediately  relieve  the 
system. 

Now  let  us  look  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  and  ob- 
serve in  what  manner  relief  is  afforded  by  these  remedies 
in  such  cases  as  pleurisy.  I  have  already  noticed  the  ge- 
neral principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  their  applica- 
tion, it  is  therefore  only  requisite  to  bear  in  mind  that 
local  blood-letting  affords  relief  by  the  abstraction  of  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  general  stimulant,  the  blood  thus  giving 
ease  to  the  nervous  system,  and  secondly  by  allowing  a  more 
free  play  to  the  muscular  power  of  the  ribs.  We  must 
always  recollect  that  every  part  of  the  body  by  means 
of  its  nervous  power  will,  and  does  to  a  certainty  sym- 
pathize, with  another  and  distant  part,  thus  we  see 
that  man  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made/' for  v.'lieu 
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relief  is  given  to  any  part  its  effect  pervades  the  whole 
chain  of  vessels  connecting  those  most  distant  from  it ; 
either  propagated  to  them  from  the  sensorium  commune, 
or,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  nervous  branches  them- 
selves, independently  of  any  assistance  from  the  brain, 
or  medulla  spinalis,  since  we  see  that  the  benefit  afford- 
ed does  not  require  to  travel  the  rounds  of  the  system, 
as  from  the  extremity  of  the  nervous  power  to  its  origin,  or 
fi'om  thence  again  to  its  extremity.  The  sympathetic  nerve 
and  its  ganglia  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  accomplishing 
this  ;  they  obviate  the  necessity  of  many  such  impres- 
sions travelling  so  far  as  the  brain  and  thereby  pre- 
vent an  immediate  disturbance  which  might  otherwise 
have  occurred,  but  by  doing  so  they  may  fix  disease 
amongst  the  viscera  of  a  certain  kind.    The  ganglionic 
plexuses  may  be  considered  as  another  brain  placed  in 
the  thorax  and  abdomen,  possessing  a  regulating  or  har- 
monizing action,  supplying  deficiencies,  or  quelling  dis- 
turbances, w^ien  there  are  either  too  great  or  too  little 
impressions  made  on  these  parts. 

There  are  three  different  sympathies  existing  in  the 
body  by  which  diseases  can  be  communicated  or  alle- 
viated— 1.  sympathy  of  communication — 2.  association — 
3.  equilibrium. 

1 .  The  sympathy  of  communication  is  that  in  which 
one  part  diseased  will  communicate  disordered  action  to 
another  and  distant  part  of  the  body  or  the  adjoining 
texture,  from  which  we  may  have  the  same  sort  of  acti- 
on or  another  species  of  disease  induced. 

2.  Sympathy  of  association,  is  when  two  distant  organs 
are  simultaneously  affected ;  I  give  a  familiar  example ;  the 
tickling  of  the  fauces  with  a  feather  will  in  most  instan- 
ces produce  vomiting,  this  takes  place  from  the  sym- 
pathy that  exists  between  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  and 
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stomach,  the  action  thereby  induced  causes  contraction 
of  that  visciis,  and  this  aided  by  the  diaphragm,  causes 
the  discharge  of  the  contents. 

3.  Sympathy  of  equihbrium.  Thus  the  action  of  a 
bUster  in  plithisis  puhnonalis  does  good,  and  its  benefi- 
cial operation  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle  of 
efjuilihrium,  causing  pain  on  the  surface,  thiu  of  course 
l)alances  that  l)elow.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many 
severe  diarrh:eas  of  children  are  caused  by  the  nervous 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  head  and  bowels  ; 
whenever  therefore  we  find  the  purging  unwilling  to  yield, 
we  ought  to  attempt  the  cure  by  ajjplying  ])hsters  to  the 
head  and  the  local  destruction  of  blood,  as  tl:is  is  the 
most  proper  method  topursuein  such  cases — It  very  often 
happens  that  the  sympathy  existing  between  different 
places  may  cause  a  disease  to  occur  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Thus  a  man  struck 
upon  the  head  may  have  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  without 
this  last  part  having  received  any  injury,  and  this  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  the  nervous  communication  which 
exists  between  the  liver  and  brain,  the  effect  of  the  blow 
may  be  such  as  to  prc^duce  inflammation  of  the  brain 
which  may  cause  an  irritative  action  to  the  nerves  of  the 
liver,  and  terminate  in  abscess  if  we  are  not  active  in  our 
treatment. 

I  shall  now  stop  short  with  the  sympathies  to  answer  the 
question  I  have  but  little  doubt  many  have  been  asking 
themselves,  what  have  they  to  do  with  Cholera  ?  I  answer 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be 
k(!j)t  in  view,  as  will  be  afterwarchj  shewn  in  illustrating 
the  manner  in  which  the  cause  or  causes  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  diseases,  operate  on  the  body,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  could  not  well  pass  them  over.  In  their  illus- 
traliou  I  have  made  them,  when  practically  considered. 
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of  some  moment  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  profession 
and  not  altogether  out  of  the  way  to  others.  In  the 
mean  time  I  go  on  to  the  investigation  of  another  im- 
portant subject  that  of. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 


ANIMAL  HEAT. 

I  state  a  few  points  at  the  onset  which  it  wall  be  of 
importance  to  keep  in  mind.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve 
in  the  neck  be  divided,  the  head  begins  to  lose  its  action, 
and  the  heat  of  the  animal  diminishes.  If  we  cut  upon 
the  brain,  or  disturb  it  in  anyway,  as  in  concussion,  the 
heat  of  the  animal  decreases  very  rapidly,  and  it  will 
diminish  in  rapidity  from  the  cerebrum  till  we  approach 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Thus  an  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
neck  will  cause  the  heat  to  decrease  faster  than  it  would 
do  at  these  vertebrae.  Respiration  aids  but  very  little  in 
the  production  of  heat ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
animal  dies  quicker  if  the  respiration  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  or  kept  artificially  in  play,  the  body  always  cooling 
much  faster  under  these  circumstances.  There  is  also 
attending  an  injury  of  the  nerves  a  partial  or  general 
paralysis  of  the  system,  if  the  wound  penetrates  at  the 
ear,  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  body, 
the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  motion  is  in  such 
instances  lost.  In  others  it  is  only  so  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  although  it  may  gradually  return,  yet  it  does  so 
with  slowness,  and  with  much  less  power  than  formerly, 
for  the  animal  seldom  recovers  its  former  vigour. 

Animal  heat  I  believe  to  be  generated  in  a  major  de- 
gree through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  and  to 
be  kept  up  by  an  equalization  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    An  instance  may  be  adduced  of  a  want  of  a  pro- 
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per  degree  of  heat  in  paralytic  afTcctions,     A  paralytic 
limb  when  first  attacked,  becomes  not  only  motionless, 
but  also  loses  its  temperature,  as  compared  with  the 
other,  if  healthy,  and  finally  becomes  shrivelled  or 
shrunk,  especially  when  the  disorder  is  of  long  standing. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  a  few  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
parts  may  gradually  recover  their  heat,  this  however  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  old  bed-ridden  patients,  from 
such  a  cause,  as  about  to  be  stated.     During  the  night 
they  are  not  unfrequently  heard  crying  out  that  the 
affected  limb  is  colder  than  the  other,  and  request  to 
have  it  well  covered.    This  at  all  events  proves  that  the 
feelivg  of  the  injured  member  is  materially  affected. 
When  however  the  injury  has  been  so  far  recovered  from, 
that  the  heat  of  the  injured  limb  is  on  a  par  with  other 
sound  parts  of  the  body  (for  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  artificial  heat  is  but  little  adequate  to  keep  up  the 
efficient  action  of  the  limb,  I  mean  so  far  as  the  nervous 
energy  is  concerned,)  what  let  me  ask  has  taken  place  ? 
We  are  all  well  aware  that  nature  makes  attempts  at  the 
restoration  of  all  lesions  of  the  system,  sooner  or  later, 
she  appears  to  accomplish  this  through  the  medium  of 
the  uninjured  nervous  twigs  supplied  from  other  sourc- 
es than  those  situated  at  the  part  which  has  sustained 
the  injury.    The  heat  is  therefore  kept  up  through  this 
medium  until  its  own  nerves  have  sufficiently  recovered 
their  energy ;  somewhat  in  a  similar  way  that  blood  is  sup- 
plied to  a  limb  after  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  recollected,  that  I  do  not 
state  that  these  nervous  twigs  are  enlarged,  but  only  that 
thev  have  an  additional  stimulus  added,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  good  the  deficiency  which  they  are  requir- 
ed to  supply.    These  things  can  only  be  expected  to 
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take  place,  in  cases  where  the  injury  has  heen  light,  or 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  principal  nerves  of  the  mem- 
ber.   If  the  paralysis  be  extensive  I  apprehend  that  no- 
thing of  this  sort  can  take  place.  From  the  above  we  see 
an  instance  of  that  divine  interposition  so  often  met  with 
in  the  animal  economy — nature  accommodating  herself 
to  existing  circumstances.  To  illustrate  the  point  further, 
every  one  knows  what  takes  place  after  the  operation  for 
popliteal  aneurism.  With  the  decrease  of  the  circulation 
there  also  takes  place  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  heat 
(for  we  must  now  look  on  this  as  a  sort  of  animal  secre- 
tion) below  the  parts  operated  on.    Here  the  advocates 
for  an  opposite  opinion  may  exclaim,  this  is  exactly  what 
must  be  taken  in  support  of  our  argument,  the  circulation 
being  impeded,  the  heat  decreases.  Nothing  can  be  more 
correct.    It  may  be  answered,  however,  that  the  absence 
of  the  heat  does  not  depend  upon  the  deficiency  in  the 
circulation,  for  there  is  generally  enough  of  blood  in  the 
limb  from  the  anastamosing  branches  to  maintain  the 
life  of  the  part,  although  this  maybe  in  a  minor  degree, 
but  from  some  other  cause  which  they  may  not  be  inclin- 
ed readily  to  admit.    What  will  they  say  to  this  defici- 
ency of  the  circulation,  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ab- 
stract the  nervous  stimulus  from  the  very  nerves  ramify- 
ing in  the  limb  ;  for  this  fluid  I  apprehend  is  one  of  the 
exciting  agents  to  the  nervous  system,  not  only  at  its 
fount,  but  also  through  every  portion  of  it,  and  that 
these  two  functions  act  reciprocally  on  each  other,  and 
the  blood  in  proportion  to  its  purity  on  the  whole, 
when  impure  we  may  certainly  expect  to  have  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  body.    What  takes  place  after  the  cir- 
culation becomes  more  freely  established  ?    The  heat  of 
the  limb  becomes  natural  in  proportion  to  its  restora- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  parts  being  thereby  gradually 
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restored.  Here  again  my  opponents  will  say  any  one 
may  plainly  perceive,  that  when  the  blood  circulates  with 
freedom,  the  heat  is  restored,  nothing  then  is  more  plain 
to  us  than  that  heat  must  be  produced  by  the  blood.  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  gave  them  one  example  of  perfect 
circulation  with  a  decrease  of  temperature,  in  the  case  of 
paralysis  and  now  it  may  be  added,  that  the  nerves  are 
supplied  with  a  due  degree  of  stimulus,  and  that  they  will 
act  well.  How  can  this  be,  they  ask  seeing  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  nerves  have  not  been  touched  in  this  last 
instance,  they  of  course  will  continue  to  act  well  no  mat- 
ter what  the  state  of  the  circulation.  Here  also  I  answer 
that  the  nervous  influence  of  parts  is  kept  up  by  a  due  de- 
gree of  blood  supplied  them  through  their  v.  hole  extent, 
and  that  the  nerves  are  not  only  capable  of  being  stimulat- 
ed at  their  extremities,  but  throughout  their  course,  by 
the  blood  as  well  as  by  other  stimulants;  so  that  an  ac- 
tion once  commenced  at  the  extremities,  may  in  certain 
instances  be  propagated  to  their  origins,  and  vice  versa, 
such  may  be  observed  in  metastasis,  or  the  transplant- 
ing of  disease  by  the  medium  of  sympathetic  action,  from 
onepartof  the  system  to  another,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  gout  or  gun-shot  wounds.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  a  proper  distribution  of  the  blood  is  necessary  to  a 
due  degree  of  nervous  energy  being  kept  up. 

Let  us  pursue  this  highly  interesting  sul)ject  a  little 
further,  I  ask  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  superabundant  quantity  of  heat,  in  an  artificial 
way,  to  the  case  of  aneurism  above  noticed,  or  to  an  am- 
putated limb,  or  to  severe  frost-bitten  parts,  or  I  may 
add  a  hearty  meal  after  long  fasting  and  exposure  to  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  If  the  heat  is  over  and  above  that  which 
ought  to  be  applied,  the  parts  are  to  a  certainty  as  effec- 
tually destroyed  as  if  gangrene  had  already  occurred. 
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Kierely  from  the  application  of  an  over  degree  of  stimulus 
which  they  cannot  withstand.    Those  who  choose  to  re- 
fute these  and  the  following  opinions,  I  have  no  douht 
will  he  well  aware  that  such  things  do  occur,  and,  if  they 
are  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  general  principles  of  sur- 
gery, they  must  also  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  possible  to  apply  too  much  artificial  heat 
in  such  cases.   For,  the  parts  are  now  weak,  under  tem- 
perature, and  cannot  withstand  this  stimulus.    The  ner- 
vous energy  of  the  parts  is  hereby  increased,  heat  is 
soon  present  in  these  places  themselves,  over  and  above 
the  healthy  standard.    I  could  give  some  examples  from 
my  own  observation,  hut  pass  them  over,  contenting  my- 
self with  the  fact  as  above  stated.    Now  in  what  man- 
ner does  this  increase  of  heat  and  action  occur,  not 
from  an  increase  in  the  circulation,  for  in  aneurism,  or 

even  sometimes  in  amputations  this  cannot  he  the  case, 
the  heat  we  contend  is  materially  lessened,  from  an  ab- 
straction of  the  blood,and  thereby  causes  a  deficient  sup- 
ply to  the  nerves.  The  manner  in  which  the  supply  of 
artificial  heat,  greater  than  is  compatible  with  the  now 
decreased  energy  of  the  part,  acts  may  now  be  stated.  It 
produces  an  excitement  in  the  extremity  of  the  nen^es, 
and  being  carried  from  thence  to  their  origins,  causes  an 
irritation  or  stimulation  through  the  system  generally  ; 
now  this  may  come  to  reach  the  diseased  parts  them- 
selves, thereby  constituting  what  was  at  first  a  local,  into 
a  constitutional  complaint.  Many  examples  of  a  similar 
sort  could  be  given,  but  those  advanced  will  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  point  in  question.  Why  have  T  instanc- 
ed hunger  after  long  fatigue  as  producing  the  same  ef- 
fects. Ifpeople  in  these  circumstances  are  allowed  to 
eat  freely,  Ave  will  have  many  patients,  amongst  a  boat's 
crew,  or  any  other  body  of  men,  who  may  have  been  un- 
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fortunately  exposed  to  them.  Care  must  therefore  he 
taken  at  first  that  they  have  not  too  much  of  warm  li- 
quids, or  even  soUds  allowed  them  ;  we  must  have  recourse 
to  those  articles  gradatim,  as  the  stomach  and  powers  of 
the  hody  will  admit  them  to  he  used  with  safety  ;  if  un- 
fortunately the  men  are  otherwise  treated,  the  system  is 
soon  thrown  into  over-action,  and  will  he  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  overpowered.  I  give  two  other  famihar 
example:^  of  the  nerves  being  the  medium  through  which 
heat  is  supplied.  Pressure  for  some  time  against  the 
nerves  iu  the  hams  or  armpits  will  not  only  cause  a  want 
of  sensation  in  the  parts  that  are  supplied  from  them, 
but  will  also  cause  them  to  fee'  colder  than  those  of  the 
other  hmb  for  some  time  after.  Another  example  of 
nerves  supplying  heat  in  the  Jirst  instance,  and  then  an 
excitement  of  the  vascular  action,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  act  of  blushing,  for  every  one  knows  and  I  dare  say 
has  felt  a  glow  of  heat  in  his  cheeks,  before  anything- 
like  a  blush  was  apparent. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  the 
production  of  animal  heat  not  being  dependent  in  a  ma- 
jor degree  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  so  far  as  the 
fluid  itself  is  concerned,  it  will  be  proper  to  go  on  with 
the  illustration  of  the  question.  A  vessel  filled  with 
water  and  set  a  boiling,  we  cannot  make  the  water  hotter 
by  any  means,  so  long  as  we  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
even  by  supplying  as  much  fuel  as  we  please,  since  its 
capacity  for  heat  at  the  boiling  point  is  only  212'.  The 
reason  that  the  water  cannot  be  rendered  hotter  is, 
that  the  heat  which  accumulates  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel  rises  to  the  surface,  and  flies  orf  in  the  va- 
pour, in  this  way  then  is  the  superabundant  quantity  got 
rid  olf,  the  thermometer,  therefore,  must  always  stand  at 
the  boihng  point.    AVe  may,  perhaps,  from  this  draw 
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something  rei^arfling  the  evolution  of  heat  in  the  human 
body.  We  know  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  un- 
der all  circumstances  is  about  98° ;  this  is  generally  the 
case  under  whatever  alteration  of  temperature  the  body 
may  be  exposed.  If,  however,  a  greater  proportion  of 
heat  is  present  than  the  man  can  well  withstand,  it  must 
either  accumulate  in  the  system,  or  be  got  rid  of  in  some 
other  manner.  The  M  ay  in  which  this  is  sometimes,  or 
generally  accomphshed  is  by  the  perspiration,  which  we 
may,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  consider  as  something 
analogous  to  the  process  of  evaporation^from  the  boiling 
water.  This  being  allowed,  the  solution  of  the  question 
becomes  easy.  But  if  the  heat,  in  either  instance,  be 
shut  in,  then  there  must  be  either  a  bursting  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  disease  engendered  in  the  S3-stem.  Perspiration 
then  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  cooling  process  by  which 
the  body  gets  rid  of  its  redundant  heat,  and  by  which  it 
is  maintained  at  a  pretty  uniform  standard  ;  this  too  in 
almost  any  clime  of  moderate  degrees  of  temperature, 
provided  the  person  has  done  nothing  to  heat  himself,  by 
giving  an  increased  impetus  to  his  nervous  system,  and 
thereby  adding  activity  to  the  circulation.  We  may 
thus  easily  perceive  the  manner  in  which  an  accumula- 
tion of  heat  in  the  body  engenders  disease,  in  those  who 
have  not  the  regulating  medium  in  a  proper  state,  and  it 
particularly  manifests  itself  on  those  parts  which  from 
their  bulk  are  most  susceptible  of  its  actions,  such  as 
the  liver,  brain  or  bowels,  &c.  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  hot  climates.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  what 
the  effects,  or  ultimate  terminations  of  these  primary  dis- 
orders may  lead  to. 

Thus,  then,  have  I  accounted  for  the  general  laws 
which  are  at  present  allowed  to  be  tenable;  as  yet  little, 
or  nothing,  has  been  said  in  respect  of  the  nervous  play 
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in  the  above  processes.     Having  stated  what  takes  place 
from  the  flow  of  perspiration,  our  attention  may  now  be 
directed  to  some  other  phenomena  attending  the  produc- 
tion, or  generation  of  animal  heat,  since  we  often  see  it 
reduced  when  the  body  has  been  exceedingly  hot,  with- 
out perspiration  taking  place,  consequently  the  reduction 
of  temperature  cannot  be  supposed  to  depend  on  the  in- 
sensible perspiration,  even  although  the  blood  be  98** 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  above   100".    Let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  a  patient  in  a  bath  of  11 or  upwards, 
here  we  will  find  that  after  he  has  been  in  it  for  some 
time,  his  body  will  return  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
when  he  was  immersed,  but  this  is  not  a  healthy  man, 
it  might  be  better  to  take  one  in  health,  when  the  body 
is  very  hot,  or  even  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  place 
him  in  the  bath,  here  we  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  the 
result,  so  far  as  regards  the  thermometrical  observations, 
which  will  not,  especially  in  the  latter  instance,  be  ma- 
terially altered  in  his  new  position.    In  such  cases  there 
can  be  no  evaporation  from  the  surface  by  the  process 
of  perspiration,  although  he  may  be  perspiring  copiously. 
This  objection  is  met  by  a  sort  of  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis of  Dr.  Currie,  he  says  that  the  process  of  perspi- 
ration is  a  cooling  one,  even  when  engendered  internal- 
ly, and  before  it  breaks  out  on  the  surface,  this  is  to  be 
nscribed,  he  says,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  fluid  hav- 
ing a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  the  blood,  and  thus 
absorbing  or  reducing  the  temperature  in  the  moment  of 
its  formation  !  that  a  fluid  exists  in  the  blood  capable  of 
doing  this  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  thought.  The 
heat  surely  must  be  latent,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  shew 
itself  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  evaporation  on  the 
surface  in  a  dry  day  ;  for  when  any  one  is  wet  with 
sweat,  in  one  that  is  damp  or  rainy,  he  will  by  no  means 
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be  greatly  benefitted  by  perspiration,  but  tliis  may  add 
much  to  his  annoyance  or  disquiet.    Why  does  this  cool- 
ing process  not  occur  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  has 
been  sweating  in  bed  for  hours  together,  if  the  perspira- 
tion be  a  cooling  pi'ocess,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation' 
we  ought  to  have  hectic  patients  in  a  cold  climate  al- 
most frozen  to  death  in  winter,  and  the  blood  robbed  of 
much  of  its  heat.    Some  may  think  that  we  should  be 
more  cool  and  comfortable  in  a  hot  climate  than  we  usu' 
ally  are,  or  even  in  bed,  the  parts  that  are  covered  with 
perspiration  should  feel  the  coolest,  especially  when  not 
exposed  to  any  current  of  air,  but  we  all  know  that  such 
is  not  the  case  ;  the  reason  of  this  some  may  alledge  to 
be  very  obvious,  in  saying,  that  it  is  only  superabun- 
dant hsat  vv^hich  this  process  carries  from  the  system, 
and  that  it  is  constantly  engendered  under  such  circum- 
stances.   Such  a  notion  maybe  well  enough  adapted  for 
those  who  think  that  such  properties  exist  in  the  perspir- 
ed matter  as  generated  in  the  living  body,  and  this  too  in 
the  warm  bath  above  all  other  places.    To  me  it  appears 
that  such  a  process  as  the  "  absorbing  or  reducin  g  the 
"  temperature  at  the  moment  of  its  formation"  cannot 
take  place,  or  even  be  admitted  on  chemical  principles,  or 
any  other  known  laws,  to  the  extent  required  to  account 
for  it.    To  what  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  solving  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  nervous  system  is  that  alone  through 
which  it  can  be  satisfactorily    accounted   for ;  since 
by  accommodating  itself  to  existing  circumstances,  by 
some  laws  of  its  own,  it  produces  a  uniformity  of  action 
as  regards  temperature,  either  in  a  hot  or  cold  climate  ; 
to  this  power  therefore  are  we  to.  ascribe  the  phenomena 
which  take  place  in  the  animal  machine  for  withstanding 
the  ennui,  and  oppression  of  the  one,  or  the  over  bracing 
effects  of  the  other,  as  well  as  all  the  cold  chills  and  other 
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attendants  on  it.  Those  v.ho  wish  to  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject experimentally  ^  ill  find  it  so,  and  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  human  body  is  pretty  uniformly  the  same 
in  all  climates,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  at  pre- 
sent met  with.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  patients,  how- 
ever, in  whom  there  exist  frost-bitten  parts,  or  those  so 
severely  benumbed  with  cold  as  to  resemble  more  half- 
dead  animal  matter  than  living.  The  parts  here  are  so 
deadened  as  to  destroy,  for  the  time  being,  the  influence 
of  nervous  supply,  but  let  them  be  warmed  a  little,  if 
the  heat  be  over  and  above  that  v  hich  ought  to  have  been 
used  we  have  to  a  certainty  an  increase  of  action,  with 
every  probability  of  serious  consequences  about  to  ensue, 
this  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  sudden  supply  of 
blood  to  them  as  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  but  is 
to  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  over  excitement 
of  the  nervous  power  of  the  part,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the 
case  of  aneurism,  and  I  also  state  that  such  an  occur- 
rence wovxldhave  taken  place  from  a  continued  supply  of 
artificial  heat,  even  although  the  blood  was  circulating 
in  a  minor  degree.  Besides  this  very  irritation  of  the 
nerves  causes  an  increase  of  action  there,  this  may  appear 
at  once  evident,  from  a  greater  impulse  being  given  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  where  we  have  no  mechani- 
cal obstruction  existing,  than  in  those  instances  in  which 
it  is  present  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Every  one 
knows  that  in  phlegnion  and  in  a  paronychia,  that  the 
arteries  of  the  part  beat  more  forcibly,  and  more  frequent- 
ly than  elsewhere,  which  is  to  be  explained  on  an  increase 
of  stimulus  being  given  to  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  part, 
thereby  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  and 
this  applies  also  to  other  portions  of  the  system.  The 
blood  vessels  therefore  are  plainly  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  power,  as  Avell  as  all  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
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tern  depending  on  them  in  a  major  degree  for  their  vita- 
hty.  The  above  borders  en  seme  points,  connected 
with  the  causes  of  inflammation,  which  I  pass  over  for  the 
present.  By  the  above  reasoning  we  may  explain  the 
manner  in  which  inflammation  of  somepartsis  produced, 
and  this  too  on  the  principles  of  the  s}  mpathy  of  com- 
munication. 

Other  objections  I  start  as  to  the  blood  being  the  ge- 
nerating power  of  heat,  and  state  that  in  febrile  aflPections 
we  may  not  unfrequently  observe  a  profuse  perspiration, 
under  certain  circumstances,  not  by  any  means  carrying 
off  the  superabundant  heat,  or  even  lessening  this  in  al- 
most any  perceptible  degree,  therefore  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  only  process  by  which 
the  body  is  cooled,  or  that  it  even  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture "  at  the  moment  of  its  formation."  I  have  already 
stated  the  agents  which  do  this  without  the  perspiration. 
From  the  above,  the  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  there 
is  a  natural,  as  also  a  morbid  animal  heat,  according  as 
the  individual  is  in  health  or  disease,  that  these  two 
states  of  heat  depend  on  something  else  than  the  generat- 
ing power  of  the  blood  at  the  temperature  of  98°,  even 
when  the  circulation  is  slow  or  quick,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  chemical  laws,  so  far  as  these  have  any  influence 
over  living  animal  matter.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I 
lose  sight  of  the  action  of  the  blood  as  assisting  in 
the  production  of  this  ;  by  no  means,  for  we  must 
find  that  there  is  a  sort  of  reciprocal  action  between 
the  two  powers,  neither  let  any  conclude  that  I  for 
a  moment  think  that  the  blood  is  the  governing,  or  regu- 
lating power  in  accomplishing  this  important  process. 
The  blood  is  necessary  for  keeping  up  a  due  stimulus  to 
the  nervous  system,  from  which  it,  in  its  turn,  even  re- 
ceives its  vitality  !    In  this  way  then  are  we  enabled  to 
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ncc(5unt  for  some  actions  that  depend  on  vital  principTesr 
alone ;  as  well  as  the  impressions  made  on  the  sensori- 
um  commune,  through  the  medium  of  the  external  or 
internal  sentient  faculties  or  organs.  I  may  add  that,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  blood  is  the  only  means  of  pro- 
pagating heat,  it  might   be   diflicult  to  account  for 
the  skin  in  fever  determinately  retaining  its  heat  and 
dryness,  until  a  certain  period,  then  all  at  once  becom- 
ing drenched  with  perspiration.    A\  hy,  let  me  ask,  does 
not  perspiration  occur  upon  the  reaction,  and  the  heat  of 
fevers  ?    A\  by  dees  an  infcimittcnt  in  England  so  fre- 
quently go  through  its  three  stttges  of  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating,  each  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  i  Why 
does  not  the  sweating  occur  in  the  hot  stage  ?    I  have 
stated  that  perspiration  does  not  remove  the  heat  in 
many  instances ;  even  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  it 
depends  on  the  nervous  power,  and  also  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  production  of  heat  in  certain 
cases  as  regards  perspiration  carrying  this  olf,  as  well  as 
that  there  is  a  dry  heat  of  the  surface  capable  of  being 
maintained  independently  of  the  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  according  to  the  condition  of  our  patient.    AVhy  is 
It  that,  at  the  commencement,  or  even  during  the  pro- 
gress of  fever,  or  other  diseases,  the  under  part  of  the 
body  will  be  preternaturally  hot,  with  the  upper  portion 
cold,  or  the  reverse,  both  places  being  exactly  un.ler  the 
same  conditions  as  regards  covering,  and  the  natural 
distribution  of  the  blood  .''—this  others  as  well  as  myself 
have  experienced  much  to  our  annoyance.    In  cholera 
the  patient  not  unfrequently  complains  of  great  heat, 
just  as  happens  in  some  cases  of  fever— for  example, 
typhus,  in  which,  while  the  body  actually  feels  colder  to 
the  hands  of  another,  the  feehng  to  the  patient  is  sensible 
aud  acute,  therefore,  he  often  comi^lains  of  it. 
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It  is  truly  astonishing,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  amphibious  tribes 
and  fishes  the  standard  of  heat  is  but  very  little  above 
that  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  with  a  power  of 
resistance  in  maintaining  their  specific  temperature 
either  in  cold  or  torrid  climes  such  as  not  to  alter  it, 
that  he  did  not  look  for  some  other  power  than  the  blood 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He  says 
"  that  temperature  is  both  raised  and  depressed  by  some 

*'  power  essentially  inherent  in  life"  "  this  is  most 

"  observable  in  birds,  for  in  those,  even  of  the  smallest 
*'  size,  the  natural  heat  is  ten  or  twelve  degrees  above  the 
"  human."  Had  Sir  Gilbert's  attention  only  been  di- 
rected for  a  moment  to  the  nervous  system,  it  is  thought 
that  this  circumstance  could  not  have  escaped  his  deep 
penetration  after  more  than  "  fifty  years  meditation  and 
"  experience."  Such  however  is  the  fallacy  of  human  rea- 
soning and  human  pursuits,  that  we  are  but  too  apt,  even 
as  logicians,  to  pin  our  faith  to  an  honoured  theory,  or 
for  the  support  of  that  most  important  discovery  of  Har- 
vey ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  we  may  possibly  give  it 
more  influence  over  the  phenomena  of  life  than  even  its 
splendid  author  could  have  contemplated.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  present  time  it  has  received  a  shock  of  dimi- 
nution from  which  it  may  not  easily  recover,  in  so  far  as 
it  attempts  to  explain  the  generating  power  of  animal 
heat,  when  this  is  considered  as  the  primary  principle  of 
production,  and  I  am  still  the  more  astonished  at  the  up- 
holding of  this  doctrine  when  we  have  the  followingfrom  the 
author  above  quoted.  "  When  it  is  considered  how  immea- 
"surably  greater  the  abstracting  power  of  the  atmosphere 
"  is  in  these  small  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  ratio  of 
their  surface  being  as  the  square  of  their  mass  it  is 
"utterly  impossible  to  account  for  this  on  chemical 


^'principles  a)id  must  depend  on  a  specific  generativ g 
"jt?oti;er  furnished  in  various  degrees  to  the  respective 
"  species  of  animals,  and  it  must  be  astonishingly  gi-eat 
in  small  animals  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  strong 

"  power  of  abstraction  in  the  external  medium.  This 
"  argument  is  rendered  still  more  strong  by  what  is 

found  to  take  place  with  regard  to  some  insects.  Let 

the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  thrust  into  a  swarm  of 
*'bees,  the  heat  will  be  O?*^  or  9S'^  that  is  as  high  as  the 

living  human  body."     This    last   circumstance  of 
course  can  only  be  properly  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  accumulated  heat.    None  for  a  moment  will 
suppose  that  a  bee  is  capable  of  raising  the  thermometer 
to  98o,  thus  evidently  shewing  the  source  from  which  the 
heat  is  derived.    It  is  the  more  remarkable  however, 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
this  principle  more  pirticularly,  when  we  find  him 
making  use  of  the  words  in  Italics.    I  am  almost  irre- 
sistibly lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  author,  althouo-h 
he  docs  not,  and  pei'haps  was  rather  unwilling  to  express 
it,  must  have  been  aware  that  there  did  exist  some  other 
power  than  the  circulation  of  the  blood  for  reo-ulatin* 
the  animal  temperature.    This  very  passage  must  have 
called  the  attention  of  others  to  the  investigation,  hence  the 
important  results  which  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Sir  Gilbert,  as  well  as  very  many  others  the  advo- 
cates of  the  opinion,  that  heat  is  generated  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation,  believed  that  oxygen  the 
supporter  of  combustion  is  indispensibly  requisite  for 
u  due  supply  of  animal  heat.  But  life,  although  in  this 
way  compared  to  a  lamp  continually  burning,  and  the 
comparison,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  apt  enough,  yet 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  man  is  not  a  lamp,  and  that 
the  blood  is  not  the  means  through  which  this  species 
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of  vitality  is  kept  in  play.  The  simile  might  possibly 
apply  could  we  see,  or  even  suppose,  that  the  body 
of  man  was  the  vessel  and  the  blood  as  influenced 
by  the  nerves  the  oil,  but  this  vital  oil  would  not  act 
without  some  power  to  put  it  in  action.  The  nerves, 
therefore,  afTording  vitality  to  the  blood  may  thus 
cause  it  to  shew  light  to  the  whole  body,  and  in  this  way 
the  secret  and  invisible  fire  may  be  kept  in  a  continual 
glow.  This  is,  however,  wandering  a  little  from  the  point  ; 
a  due  supply  of  oxygen  is  furnished  merely  with  the  idea 
of  'puriftjtng  not  healing  the  blood ;  this  must  be  the  case 
if  we  view  life  as  consisting  of  a  multiplicity  of  actions, 
each  depending  in  a  great  degree  on  another,  and  all  in 
particular  on  the  due  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
nervous  power,  as  well  as,  the  supply  of  blood  ;  these  two 
systems  go  hand  in  hand  together,  and  the  nerves  will 
continue  to  act  so  long  as  the  blood  is  properly  purified, 
and  regularly  transmitted  to  the  different  compartments 
of  the  body.  Oxygen  will  only  give  heat  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  we  all  know  well,  that  it  is  a  suppor- 
ter of  combustion,  but  the  flame,  or  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat,  must  first  be  in  existence  ere  this  can  take  place. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  sun's  influence  producing  the 
various  orders  of  divisible  prismatic  colours  in  its  differ- 
ent rays  ,each  of  them,  according  to  its  colour,  possessing 
more  heat  than  the  others,  even  one  of  them  as  it  has 
been  statsd  is  in  possession  of  magnetic  or  magnetizing 
powers,  may  have  something  of  a  specific  action  on  the 
production  of  animal  heat,  so  far  as  the  selecting  power 
of  the  blood  is  concerned,  and  that  it  may  be  absorbed, 
when  the  air  is  presented  to  the  large  expanse  of  the 
lungs  on  purpose  for  purification,  but  through  what  dis- 
tinct medium  or  action  it  is  accomplished  does  not  ap- 
pcar^  nor  do  I  mean  to  inquire  into  it,  suffice  it  to  say 
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that  oxygen  in  any  degree  of  purity  docs  not  give  the 

heat  to  the  blood,  since  those  who  breathed  a  more  pure 

air,  or  those  in  an  atmosphere  to  which  a  quantity  of 

oxygen  was  added,  woukl  be  hotter  than  other  people, 

but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.    Our  author  (and  I 

like  to  keep  by  one  when  he  is  very  good)  however  states 

that  oxyg"n  is  furnished  for  this  purpose,  and  that  this 

"  is  extremely  plausible  when  it  is  considered  that  the 

speciac  tcmo'^rature  of  diiTerent  orders  of  animals, 
"  holds  a  striking  proportion  to  their  intercourse  with 

"  the  atmosphere,  as  is  obvious  in  the  gradations  of 
"  mammalia,  amphibia  and  ashes."  It  is  added  in  a  note 
that  "  the  arterial  ])lood  was  also  found  to  be  warmer 
*'  than  the  venous  by  Dr.  Davy."  Now  amongst  the 
vast  mass  of  animals  the  above  intercourse  with  the  at- 
mosphere may  be,  and  actually  is,  requisite  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  I  may  add  only  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the 
blood.  I  would  say,  when  taking  a  survey  of  animated 
nature,  and  drawing  inferences  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  life,  that  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  quota- 
tion are  extremely  improbable,  since  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  amphibia  an.l  mammalia  being  obliged  to  have 
such  frequent  intercourse  with  the  atmosphere"  is  for 
far  other  purposes  than  accomplishing  the  first  indica- 
tion. Can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  in- 
tercourse is  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  cold  air  to  icnnn 
themselves.  It  is  therefore  for  the  purification  of  their 
blood,  not  for  the  support  of  their  temperatures,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  blood,  so  will  they  have 
this  more  or  less  fully  accomplished.  What  will  be  said 
as  to  the  whales  in  the  colder  regions  coming  up  to  bloii\ 
by  this  process  they  must  inhale  the  almost  frozen  atmos- 
phere, and  even  man  himself,  there,  does  the  same  :  can 
this  be  supposed  I  say  again  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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warmth,  or  contributing  in  any  degree  to  their  heat,  so 
far  as  this  depends  on  the  imbibing  principle  of  the 
blood,  no,  no,  I  should  say  that,  as  oxygen  is  indispensi- 
bly  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  life,  it 
is  taken  into  the  lungs  solely  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  blood,  so  that,  the  nervous  power  may  be  kept 
in  proper  activity,  an  1  that  the  pure  blood  is  carried 
about  to  every  part  of  the  system  as  a  proper  stimulus, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  actions  it  serves,  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  when  we  consider  the  manner  of  life 
of  all  the  warm  blooded  animals,  and  this,  the  more  es- 
pecially, when  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  some 
parts  of  the  circulating  system  as  relating  to  vegetable 
life.  We  have  seen  that  the  tree  retains  its  conserva- 
tive power,  even  although  the  juices  are  not  circulating. 

I  am  somewhat  astonished  that  the  above  points 
should  have  been  so  little  attended  to,  the  more  especi- 
ally when  we  have  the  following  from  our  favourite  au- 
thor. "  But  on  the  other  hand  a  degree  of  heat  above 
"  the  external  medium  remains  in  the  torpid  animals  dur- 
"  ing  their  hybernation,  though  they  do  not  breathe. 
"  It  is  a  fact  incontrovertibly  attested  by  Portal  and 
*'  other  writers,  that  after  death  from  apoplexy,  the  tem- 
"  perature  of  the  body  is  maifitamed  beyond  the  natural 

standard,  to  a  period  beyond  that  in  which  it  would  be 
"  totally  abstracted  from  the  like  mass  of  inanimate  mat- 
"  ter.  Dr.  Badenoch,  in  a  work  of  the  diseases  of  India, 
"  ascertained  by  repeated  and  accurate  experiments,  that 
"  the  heat  of  those  who  die  by  a  coup  de  soleil  or  insola- 
"  tion  continues  for  a  considerable  time,  four  hours  after 
"  death  the  heat  felt  to  his  hand  as  if  it  had  been  five  or 
«  six  degrees  higher  than  in  life  and  health.  If  the  heat 
"  of  the  body  depended  on  respiration  alone,  any  one 
"  might  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  quick,  deep  and  long  re- 
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'■•  spiration,  increase  the  temperature  of  his  hody  at  will. 
"  I  myself  as  well  as  others  have  tried  this  without  ef- 
"  feet.    H  owever,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
"  m.ay  be  the  occasional  means  of  exciting  or  supplying 
heat,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  exclusive  and  constitu- 
ent  cause  in  all  cases."    If  not  in  all  cases,  I  may  add 
that  in  no  one  case  of  animals  that  respire,  and  with 
warm  blood,  can  we  allow  it  to  be  a  cause.    I  have  intro- 
duced the  above  lengthy  paragraph  for  the  support  of  my 
opinions,  with  respect  to  the  conversative  power,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  present  question.    In  the  above  quotation 
we  have  as  conclusive  evidence  as  could  be  wished  re- 
garding the  nature  of  heat  not  being  dependent  on  the 
blood  solely  for  its  existence.    The  observations  of  Dr. 
Davy    on    the    arterial    and    venous    blood    I  will 
admit,  he  may  even  go  to  the  extent  of  a  degree  or  so 
more;  can  the  Doctor,  or  any  other  Physiologist,  tell 
me  the  reason  why  the  heat  of  some  parts  of  the  body  is 
sometimes  much  above  par,  as  compared  with  what  it  is 
in  other  places  of  the  same  patient,  nay  than  those  even 
which  are  more  directly  supplied  from  the  fountain  head, 
besides,  these  last  ought  at  all  times  to  be  much  hotter 
than  the  extremities,  this  is  not  to  the  extent  that  might 
be  supposed,  and  the  reason  why  may  now  appear.    I  low 
can  he,  or  others,  account  for  the  above  if  they  continue 
to  maintain,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  depends  on  this 
very  small  increase  of  temperature  in  the  arterial  blood 
when  we  see  the  different  parts  of  the  body  presenting 
various  degrees  of  temperature,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  nervous  power  with  which  they  aresuppliedjthis  too  is 
more  conspicuously  the  case  under  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease. Let  them  answer  what  power  there  is  in  the  body  of 
resisting  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  between  112"  aljove 
and  32"  below  Zero,  ycl  the  temperature  of  ihe  main 
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part  of  the  body  remains  pretty  much  the  same  in  bo(h 
instances.  "  It  is  obvious  on  the  least  reflection,  that  a 
"  uniform  temperature  of  the  body,  such  as  actually  takes 
"  place  in  nature,  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  or- 
«  dinary  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  without  this  re- 
"  gulating  principle.  The  effect  of  the  emotions  of  the 
"  mind  also  in  generating  both  heat  and  cold,  is  proo^ 
"  suiEcient  of  temperature  depending  on  a  vital  and  not 
"  a  chemical  cause,  such  as  mixture,  fermentation  or  a 
"  mechanical  one,  such  as  attrition."  Tt  is  added  "  the 
"  affections  of  the  nervous  system  do  without  doubt  influ- 
"  ence  temperature  both  by  exciting  and  depressing  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  affections  any  more 
than  oxygen  constitutes  this  power,  for  heat  is  known 
"  to  exist  independently  of  its  propagation  by  external 
"  bodies,  not  only  in  cases  where  there  is  neither  consci- 
"  ousness  nor  sensation,  but  where  there  is  no  nervous 
"  system,  and  even  where  there  is  no  organization  as  in 
"  the  fluids."  It  may  be  proper  to  investigate  into  the 
above  ;  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  ner- 
vous system  "  influences  the  temperature  either  by  increas- 
"  ing  or  depressing  it."  As  this  is  what  I  argue  I  shall 
pass  it  over,  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  is  what  we 
have  to  contend  with.  When  heat  is  present  in  any  ani- 
mated substance,  independently  of  its  propagation  from 
external  bodies,  not  only  in  cases  where  there  is  neither 
consciousness  nor  sensation,  but  even  where  there  is  no 
nervous  system,  and  even  when  there  is  no  organization 
as  in  the  fluids ;  under  all  or  any  one  of  these  circumslsn- 
ces  I  admit,  for  who  would  not,  that  heat  may  be  pre- 
sent, who  is  there  that  has  seen  cases  of  the  absence  of  all 
sense  and  motion  from  various  diseases  of  the  human  body, 
and  will  deny  that  the  heatis  entirely  lost.  In  fine  I  answer 
this  part  of  the  question  by  bringing  forward  the  cases 
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of  deaths  from  apoplexy,  coup  de  soleil  and  in  some  cases 
of  fevers  which  quickly  run  their  course  ;  in  these  the  heat 
of  the  body  continues  for  a  length  of  time,  and  proves  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion ,  since  such  cases  are  in  a  mannernow  in- 
animate matter;  hut  let  the  motion  of  a  limb  be  lost,  then 
it  quickly  feels  colder,  and  is  actually  so,  even  although 
the  circulation  is  going  on.  I  may  state  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  July  1834,  a  patient  died  of  fever, 
after  four  day's  duration,  in  H.  M.  S.  Melville  while  at 
the  Mauritius.  Next  morning,  or  nine  hours  after,  his  bo- 
dy was  as  warm  as  that  of  a  person  in  health  ;  the  thermo- 
meter, when  placed  under  the  armpits,  actually  rose  to  97°, 
and  every  part  of  the  body  was  proportionally  warm  al- 
though it  had  lain  upwards  of  eight  hours  between  two 
ports, with  a  current  of  air  passing  over  it,  only  covered  with 
the  Union  Jack,  which  every  one  knows  is  not  very  capa- 
ble of  confining  the  heat, — it  is  made  of  what  nauti- 
cal men  call  bunting,  a  species  of  very  light  worsted  sub- 
stance. Where  then  could  the  heat  proceed  from  in  this 
instance,  surely  not  from  the  blood,  for  the  blood  vessels, 
the  arteries  I  mean,  were  empty  on  inspection.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  statement  given  as  regards  the  conservative 
principle,  the  explanation  will  be  found  to  be  that  where 
persons,  in  previous  good  health,  die  suddenly,  the  whole 
of  the  nervous  power  is  not  exhausted,  therefore  the  heat 
of  the  body  may  generally  be  found  high,  but  this  only 
holds  in  certain  diseases.  To  proceedwith  our  subject,  if 
Sir  Gilbert  confines  his  statement  to  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  nervous  system,  1  ask  where  will  he  find  any 
thing  possessed  of  vitality,  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  in  the  medium  in  wh  ich  it  is  placed, 
and  in  its  capacity  for  it,  that  can  support  the  argument, 
also  in  which  he  can  as  distinctly  state  that  there  is  a 
circulation^  as  he  has  done  when  he  says  that   there  is 
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«;n  absence  of  the  nervous  system.  lam  afraid  that  this 
would  be  difficult  to  do. 

If  we  look  to  vegetable  life  for  proofs  I  will  willingly  ac- 
company, let  my  opponents  only  state  in  the  first  place  the 
class  of  plants  they  select,  let  them  say  v/hether  they  are, 
or  are  not  possessed  of  a  nervous  power,  this  either  weak, 
or  strong,  at  all  events,  whether  there  is  not  something 
analogous  to  it.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that 
every  substance  possessed  of  vitality,whethcr  belongingto 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  under  existing 
circumstances  an  inherent  power  of  absorbing  heat  from 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  it  has  the 
power  of  generating  it  se  ipso  /  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  those  instances  possessed  of  a  circulating 
fluid  which  has  a  something  surely  to  stimidate  or  bring  it 
into  operation,  and  we  will  find  that  the  power  commu- 
nicated from  this  source,  acts  much  in  the  same  way  that 
nerves  do  in  the  bodies  of  the  warm  blooded  animals. 
Whether  this  power  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays,  or  the  wai-mth  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
shooting  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  further  into 
the  soil,  it  may  not  be  of  much  consequence  to  deter- 
mme,  since  we  observe  such  to  take  place  even  in  winter, 
although  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  lightly  covered  with 
snow.  Now,  in  the  latter  examples  the  roots  are  kept  war- 
mer by  their  proceeding  further  into  the  earth,  otherwise 
the  plants  could  not  live  ;  it  is  the  heat  from  this  source, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  supplies  them  with  that  spe- 
cies of  vitality  suflicient  for  their  existence  and  preser- 
vation, until  the  more  happy  period  of  a  summer's  sun 
calls  the  whole  into  more  active  operation.  What  a  change 
is  now  produced,  this  can  be  as  easily  perceived  by 
the  docti  as  the  indocti,  by  the  naturahst  as  the  clown; 
Its  wonders,  however,  can  only  be  fully  ascertained  by  a 
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mind  directed  to  the  investigation  of  its  physiological  de- 
partment, it  will  then  sec  reason  to  conclude  that  there 
is  something  analogous  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  such  exists  in  a  great  measure  in  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  v/hose  heat  puts  in  operation  those  powers 
which  cause  the  sap  to  be  taken  up  from  the  earth,  and  to 
ascend  the  parent  stem  ;  this  circulating  through  the  va- 
rious vessels  of  the  branches  gives  umbrage  to  the- 
whole.    I  also  state  that  some  plants  are  themselves 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  heat,  sufficient  to  thaw  the 
snow  or  hoar  frost  that  lies  about  them  in  winter.  This 
is  a  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  and  depends  greatly 
on  the  state  of  the  weather  either  before  or  after 
the  snow  has  fallen,  or  the  length  of  time  it  remains, 
and  the  many  other  circumstances  by  which  such  is  at- 
tended.   We  know  well  that  a  long  and  severe  frost  will 
destroy  the  best  crops  of  bariey,  wheat,oats,  &c.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  a  few  houi-s  sun-shine,  during  a 
winter's  day,  will  cause  plants  to  give  out  so  much  heat 
as  to  thaw  the  snow  to  a  limited   distance  around 
them,  it  is  fortunate  that  such  is  the  case  for  thus, 
by  their  own   powers,  do  they   gradually  assimilate 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  to  their 
weak  power  of  withstanding  heat  or  cold,  and  in  this 
manner  save  themselves.    Let  us  take  a  lesson,  from 
this,  and  only  apply  that  degree  of  cold  or  heat,  in  any 
disease,  commensurate  with  the  present  vitality.  Do 
not  let  us  any  longer  observe  medical  men  using  ex- 
tremes of  these  remedies,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  towards- 
the  destruction  either  of  the  parts,  or  of  the  whole  body.. 
I  trust  that  I  will  plainly  shew  that  the  hot  bath  of  1 10°, 
or  upwards,  is  one  of  the  worst  measures  we  can  pursue  in 
any  case,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so  lowas  60'^ 
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or  70  °  of  Fahrenheit.  In  all  cases  in  which  we  apply  heat 
or  cold  this  ought  to  be  done  a  few  degrees  above  or  be- 
low the  state  of  vitality  of  the  parts,  or,  in  a  few  other  in- 
stances, according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  more  than 
this  (say  a  maximum  of  five  or  six  degrees')  would  tend 
to  the  certain  destruction  either  of  the  patient  or  part. 
Look  at  the  plants  which  melt  the  snow  to  their  own 
temperatures,  or  to  that  which  they  are  capable 
of  enduring  without  material  injury,  and  say  if 
this  is  not  another  instance  of  interposition  for  their  pre- 
servation. The  above  remarks  apply  more  properly  to 
cases  in  which  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  involved,  such  as  in  cholera,  frost  bitten 
parts,  &c.  ;  but  lo  our  subject.  If  the  shoots,  however, 
are  but  barely  appearing  above  the  soft  and  pliable 
snow,  we  may  even  here  mark  a  change  of  colour  which 
is  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  either 
case  they  must  imbibe  a  quantity  of  heat,  this,  although 
small,  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and 
as  the  snow  thaws  they  continue  to  give  out  heat  so  as 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  ; 
in  this  they  are  much  assisted  by  the  shelter  and  sup- 
port they  derive  from  the  soil.  Do  we  not  observe  that 
when  the  day  in  winter  has  been  rather  warm,  or  attend- 
ed by  sunshine,  and  followed  by  severe  cold  in  the 
evening,  that  plants  are  apt  to  perish,  and  often  die, 
the  reason  is  obvious — they  have  been  too  much  ex- 
cited by  the  previous  sunshine,  and  now  the  cold  at  night, 
exceeding  that  which  they  are  capable  of  bearing, 
causes  them  to  decay.  Do  such  things  not  shew  that 
I  here  is  something  very  noxious  in  the  atmosphere  at 
such  limes,  and  what  let  me  ask  is  to  prevent  the 
presence  of  other  ingredients  at  other  times,  capa- 
ble of  proviug  injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  ? 
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I  apprehend  the  more      look  into  the  laws  and  wonder 
workings  of  nature  the  more  we  will  find  to  admire.  Wa 
may  even  see  the  most  stinted  scale  of  existence,  whe- 
ther in  the  one  class  or  other,  when  not  possessed  of  a 
traceable  nervous  power,  blessed  with  a  something  in 
this  way,  and  find  that  it  is  acted  on  by  the  influence  of 
external  heat,  or  that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
placed.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  light  is  divisible 
into  different  rays,  some  of  them  possessing  heat  ;  it 
does   not   seem  preposterous,  therefore,   to  imagine 
that  plants,  or  other  substances  in  the  vegetable,  and 
lower  orders  of  animal  life,  may  be  kept  alive  by  ab- 
sorbing these  calorific  rays.    Animals,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, only  exist  asplants  do.    Some  may  object 
to  the  above  reasoning,  by  saying  that  plants  or  other 
substances  have  not  the  power  of  selection,  or  are  incapa- 
ble of  separating  these  rays.    How  can  we  know  that  they 
imbibe  heat,  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  have  this  power,  slender  as  it  may  be,  than  that  they 
have  not,  and  that  it  is  always  adequate  to  keep  up  their 
very  limited  existence  :   they  are  surely  as  capable  of 
doing  this  as  inanimate  bodies  which  absorb  heat  from 
the  atmosphere  according  to  their  different  capacities  for 
it.    Here  would  be  a  fine  field  for  expatiating  on  the 
different  effects  of  colour  and  texture,  but  I  pass  it  over, 
allowing  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  prosecute  it. 

As  to  heat  being  in  fluids,  where  there  is  ?io  organi- 
zation, it  may  be  answered  shortly  by  stating,  that 
where  there  is  no  heat  present,  there  can  be  no  life, 
and  where  there  is  no  life,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  such  must  of  necessity  fall  under  the  laws  go- 
verning inorganic  matter,  therefore  fluids  are  exactly 
in  this  state;  but  then  there  is  the  blood  of  man  and 
other  warm  blooded  animals  the  most  important  of  all 
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fluids,  possessed  of  a  higli  nervous  power,  I  take  this  as 
the  best  example,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  it  is 
possessed  of  life,  nay  some  of  the  present  day  may  even, 
adhere  to  its  vital  principles  ere  I  conclude  the  subject 
of  Cholera.  If  they  say  that  the  blood  receives  life  by 
being  acted  on  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  whole  body, — that  in  this  way,  it  keeps 
up,  and  retains  its  various  properties,  I  am  of  their  opini-  - 
ens,  and  these  are  rendered  extremely  probable  when  we 
take  certain  diseaseis  into  consideration.  As  to  ox5-gen 
being  the  sole  agent  in  the  production  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature, I  shall  introduce  a  quotation  which  may  serve 
to  shake  such  an  idea.  "  Though  oxygen  may  contri- 
"  bute  somewhat  to  the  generation  of  heat,  its  chief  ac- 

tion  is  that  of  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  living  pow- 
"  er  in  generating  it,  for  it  plays  an  interesting  and  ac- 
"  tive  part  as  an  exciting  power  throughout  ail  nature 

both  animate  and  inanimate,  being  a  main  consti- 
"  tuent  in  water  and  atmospheric  air,  and  indispensible 
"  to  combustion,  and  no  animal  exists  without  more  or 
"  or  less  of  its  influence,  either  by  respiration  or  other- 
*•  wise."  In  proof  that  artificial  heat  has  a  great  and 
wonderful  influence  on  vegetable  and  animal  life,  I  wish 
6nly  to  bring  forward  an  instance  or  two  of  the  latter 
sort,  the  chick  in  ovo,  will  serve  for  an  illustration. 
We  know  that  the  Egyptians  can  produce  an  abundance 
of  chickens  by  placing  the  eggs  in  ovens  properly  regu- 
lated as  to  temperature  ;  here,  however,  if  the  warmth  be 
either  too  great,  or  too  little,  nothing  of  the  sort  would 
take  place.  I  only  give  the  fact,  for  I  do  not  mean  to 
investigate  the  matter  further  as  to  whether  the  eggs 
are,  in  the  first  instance  in  possession,  of  a  nervous  power. 
Although  the  idea  may  be  somewhat  problematical, 
I   believe   that   fustal    life,   wherever  met  with,  only 
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requires    a  clue  proportion  of  heat    for  a  time,  so 
es  to  bring  this  into  active  operation, — it  then  lives 
by  laws  peculiarly  its  own.    But  this  is  bordering  on 
another  important  subject  which  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with,  at  least  for  the  present.  Exam- 
ples must  be  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  sun's  rays  be- 
ing capable  of  producing  the  same  effect  in  otlier  in- 
stances— I  &hall  mention  two.    The  eggs  of  the  turtle 
and  alligator,  when  deposited  in  the  sand  by  these  ani- 
mals, after  remaining  some  time,  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.    It  is  thought  that  enough  has  now  been 
advanced  to  prove  that  the  nervous  power  is  the  medi- 
um through  which  heat  is,  in  the  major  degree,  generated 
in  the  system  of  man,  and  that  anycause,  which  disturbs, 
or  destroys  the  actions  of  the  nerves,  w^ill  tend  also  to 
the  destruction  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  or  any  thing  in 
short  which  deranges  their  power  w-ill,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, either  increase  or  diminish  it — I  have  shewn  also 
that  animals  and  plants  are  much  acted  on  by  the  pre- 
sence of  heat,  either  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere  or  as 
generated  by  themselves. 

I  trust  that,  in  proceeding  so  far  with  the  investigation 
and  illustration  of  this  highly  interesting  question,  I  have 
not  overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed.  If  the  above 
views  be  admitted,  then  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  we  must  have  obtained  much  information  concern- 
ing the  proper  treatment  of  many  diseases,  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  all  our  best  directed  energies.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  subject  to  Cholera  will  appear,  when  it  is 
stated  that  such  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
cold  feel  of  the  skin,  also  for  the  paralytic  affections 
which  we  notunfrequentlymeetwithduringthe progress  of 
Some  cases  of  the  attack;  for  we  will  invariably  find  that 
a  perfect  paralytic  body,  or  member,  has  always  much 
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less  heat  than  one  in  health.  As  to  the  occurrence  of 
paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscles  in  Cholera,  as  that  of  an 
arm,  a  leg,  &c.  we  need  not  be  astonished,  when  we 
consider  the  violent  action  of  many  of  the  cases,  in 
which  we  find  a  gorged  state  of  the  veins  of  the  internal 
parts,  or  even  an  effusion  of  blood  somewhere  about  the 
cranium,  as  is  found  on  inspection ;  hence  such  occur- 
rences will  take  place  as  readily  in  Cholera,  as 
in  cases  of  apoplexy,  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
some  other  diseases,  in  which  the  nervous  power  is 
either  heavily  pressed  on,  or  in  which  severe  lesion  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  cerebrum,  or  medulla  spinalis,  or, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  power  applied,  whether 
from  a  gaseous  substance  or  otherwise,  for  those  may  be 
so  potent  as  at  once  to  destroy  their  power,  either  through 
a  part  of  the  extent  of  the  system,  or  at  the  very  ori- 
gins themselves.  Hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
appearances  met  with  in  a  Cholera  case,  such  as  the  eye 
being  fixed  and  immovable  to  all  external  stimuli,  as 
sometimes  likewise  takes  place  in  concussion,  and  oftener 
in  compression  of  the  brain,  or  other  diseases  ;  we  may 
have  an  incapacity  for  speech,  or  a  very  low  articulation, 
an  insensibility  of  the  patient  to  objects  around  him,  a 
torpidness  of  the  system,  after  the  attack  has  continued 
for  some  time,  with  many  other  phenomena  that  take 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  complaint.  As  the  ner- 
vous power  of  a  part,  therefore,  is  worn  out,  or  oppressed, 
so,  in  proportion,  will  we  have  an  imperfect  performance 
of  its  actions,  this  may  either  manifest  itself  in  particu- 
lar parts,  or  in  the  whole  body,  since  where  there  is  no 
life,  we  can  expect  no  action,  and,  where  there  is  nervous 
supply,  we  may  expect  to  meet  action  in  proportion  to  its 
energy;  when  any  cause  is  in  existence  to  call  it  into  ope- 
ration this  may  either  be  a  weak  state  of  it,  or  the  re- 
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verse,  for  over  excitement  in  a  part  does  not  necessarily 
produce  an  increase  of  action,  as  it  may  be  of  the  de- 
pressing sort,  especially  in  worn  out  constitutions ; 
over  excitement  may  be  said  to  produce  spasm  in  a  healthy 
stout  body,  but  in  one  in  opposite  circumstances  we  will 
have  a  state  approaching  to  paralysis.  Having  stated 
the  above  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  the  next  sub- 
ject for  investigation  is  that  of 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  BLOOD  AND  SECRETIONS. 
It  is  imagined  that  most  medical  men,  if  not  all,  vriW 
admit  that  a  proper  digestion,  and  performance  of  thfi 
respiration  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy 
action  in  the  body ;  also  that,  upon  the  efficient  operation 
of  these,  the  blood  depends  for  its  richness  and  purity. 
A  man  with  a  good  digestion,  I  do  not  mean  a  glutton, 
but  one  who  properly  digests  what  he  takes,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  maintenance  of  his  size  of  bo- 
dy, with  a  free  respiration  and  good  air,  will  have  pro- 
per blood,  as  the  product  of  the  conjoint  actions.  A  man 
who,  on  the  other  hand  is  unfortunately  troubled  with  a 
bad  digestion  will  have  a  less  rich  blood,  although  his 
lungs  are  acting  freely  and  inhaling  a  pure  air.  Let 
any  of  the  accustomed  secretions  in  these  men  be 
impaired  or  stopt,  as  that  from  the  skin,  or  the  bowels, 
the  bile,  or  the  urine,  &c. ;  under  each,  or  all  of 
these  circumstances  we  will  have  disease  produced, 
which  will  equal  in  extent  the  cause  from  which  it  arises, 
or  will  run  a  course  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  man  for  imbibing  impressions,  or  for  resisting  them. 
The  stopping  of  any,  or  all  of  the  secretions,  therefore,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  disturbance  of  action  in  the  general 
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system,  as  the  blood  cannot  so  readily  get  rid  of  (he  im- 
purities which  it  has  contracted  from  going  the  rounds 
of  the  body.  Hence  it  also  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
duration  of  this  disturbed  action,  the  more  likely  are 
we  to  have  disease  of  some  nature  or  other  induced.  In 
illustration  of  the  above  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
blood,  in  its  visits  to  the  dilierent  parts  imbibes  from  them 
impurities,  which  are  got  rid  of  through  the  process  of 
respiration,  &c. ;  but  if  the  air  be  bad,  or  the  accustomed 
evacuations  checked,  we  have  one,  two,  or  many  causes 
operating  towards  the  procluction  of  disease,  which  may 
even  occur  to  the  extent  of  the  exciting  cause  or  causes, 
whether  as  existing  in  the  blood,  from  its  not  being  able 
to  free  itself  so  readily  from  these  impurities,  or  as  arising 
from  other  sources. 

When  we  observe  all  the  secretions  checked  in  any 
disease,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  in  Cholera,  the  patient 
must  soon  die,  did  this  proceed  frcm  no  other  cause 
than  the  excess  of  what  has  been  called  azotic  particles  in 
the  blood,  or  the  other  ingredients  collected  in  it  from  the 
various  compages  of  the  body ;  thus  it  may  be  said  that 
man  generates  a  poison  capable  of  destroying  himself, 
and  that  speedily, if  notremoved  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  various  secretions.  We  see,  then,  of  how  much  im- 
portance it  is  to  keep  these  free,  and  properly  regu- 
lated. Under  the  circumstances  of  one  very  im- 
portant secretion  being  checked,  the  lungs,  in  co-operation 
w  ith  the  other  emunctories,  may  be  unable  to  throw  out 
the  excess  of  impurities,  even  in  the  most  pure  air,— that 
they  may  do  so  under  certain  states  may  be  true,  but.  if 
few  grant  that  the  lungs  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  puri- 
ying  the  blood  to  people  in  health,  it  surely  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  can  do  more  than  this,  when  the 
utiicr  secreting  apparatus  is  affected  h\  disease,  and 
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thereby  rendered  incapable  of  throwing  off  the  onus  of  one, 
tv.  o,  or  three  important  and  extensive  secretioas,  which  are 
now  supposed  tobe  impaired,  or  totally  checked.  The  blood, 
therefore,  being  rendered  impure,  in  a  major  or  minor  de- 
gree, from  the  se  causes,  will  still  have  such  impurities  going 
on  increasing  ;  these,  when  accumulated,  as  accumulate 
they  will,  must  tend  strongly  to  the  general  disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  healthy  action.     We  thus  sec  the  great 
importance  of  paying  strict  attention  to  all  the  secretions. 
A  checked  perspiration  givs  rise  to  headaches,  fevers, 
bowel  complaints  &c.  and  the  reason  of  these  occurences 
may  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  a  sympathy  of  com- 
munication.   When  the  secretions  of  the  urine  are  im- 
paired we  have  much  excitement  produced  ;  this  sooner  or 
later  ends  in  fever.    The  bile  being  deficient  in  quantity, 
or  obstructed  or  vitiated,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  at  times,  or  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  whole 
powers  of  the  body,  and  a  suspended  secretion  of  the 
f  ajces  may  also  occasion  an  inflammation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  liver,  or  even  fever  with  many  other  diseases. 
There  are  many  other  complaints  that  have  their  origin  in 
these  several  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  here, 
my  only  wish  being,  for  the  present,  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  these  facts,  in  order  to  point  out  the  vast  import- 
ance of  attending  to  their  proper  regulation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dive  into  their  several  causes,  or  the 
manner  in  which  such  may  operate  on  the  system;  by 
referring  to  what  has  been  said,  on  the  sympathetic  acti- 
ons much  may  be  learnt;  I  at  present,  therefore,  observe, 
as  a  well  known  deduction  in  medicine,  that  it  is  not  one 
secretion  we  must  endeavour  to  restore  in  disease,  but 
all,  and  this  too  by  a  combination  of  remedies  adapted 
to  fultil  many  such  indications  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     Tlius  calomel    and  opium    in   combination — 
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antimony  and  calomel,  or  this  last,  with  apurg-ative,  will 
accomplish  many  of  these  intentions,  and  in  this  manner 
we  may  speedily  relieve  our  patients  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  disease.    I  cannot  say  in  every  instance, 
for  there  are  many  points  to  he  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  treatment,  such  as  the  duration  of  the  attack, 
since  its  nature  may  be  of  an  ephemeral  sort,  or  may  be 
determined  to  this  by  our  remedies,  or  the  disease  may 
be  such  as  to  run  its  fatal  career  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours;  in  such  instances  we  must  employ  more 
energetic  measures,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
thus  in  Cholera,  in  many  cases,  we  would  waste  much 
valuable  time  by  having  recourse  to  a  dilli/  dallymg  sort 
of  treatment,  for  this  is  a  disease,  when  of  the  more  ag- 
gravated form,  in  which  the  axe  must  at  once  be  applied 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  our  best  endeavours  must  be 
directed  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  symptoms,  or  if  pre- 
sent, to  effect  their  speedy  subduction.    When  there  has 
been  disease  existing  for  some  time  we  will  find  that  there  is 
some  secretion  not  in  proper  play,  we  may  also  perceive 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  at  once,  and  that  we  must 
proceed  slowly  and  cautiously  to  work,acting  gradatim  on 
the  general  system  by  some  remedy,  or  a  comb i  nation 
of  such  as  may  be  capable  of  fultilling  the  object  in  view. 
An  example  amongst  the  many  that  could  be  adduced 
maybe  given  in  that  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  we 
will  find  the  secretion  of  the  skin  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bowels,  in  general  vastly  deficient,  and  acting  capricious- 
ly, with  many  other  attendant  circumstances.    Now  we 
cannot  operate  in  these  cases  at  once,  perhaps,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  Dovers  powder  so  as  to  bring  back  the  perspi' 
ration  ;  but  this  may  be  accomplished  in  time,  by  a  proper 
plan  of  procedure.    So  also  in  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
we  may  not  be    able   to   remove  the  pain  in  some 
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cases  by  tbe  exhibition  of  opium,  but  we  may  lull  it  for 
the  time  being,  this,  however,  will  only  be  for  a  time. 
We  know  well  that  mental  depressions  act  as  a  sedative 
to  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers,  suspending, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  various  secretions  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  bile  or  perspiration,  and,  if  of  long  duration, 
they  will  to  a  certainty  produce  disease,  which  in  its  turn 
may  react  on  the  brain,  and  this  again  on  the  general 
system.  In  such  cases  we  may  do  much  good  liy  a  dis- 
criminating administration  of  medicines,  but  the  only  ef- 
fectual remedy  is  a  relief  from  the  mental  despondency, 
joined  to  pure  air,  good  diet,  and  as  much  exercise  as  the 
patient  may  be  capable  of  sustaining — provided  he  keeps 
within  due  bounds. 

From  suppressed  secretions,  then,  we  may  have  diseases 
as  diversified  as  the  characters  of  mankind  in  general, 
these  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whatever  produces  nervous 
derangement  will  to  a  certainty  cause  disease,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excitement,  and  whatever  produces  a  stop- 
page of  the  secretions  will  as  certainly  produce  disease, 
either  primarily  in  the  parts,  or  secondarily  in  the 
general  system,  through  the  influence  of  the  nen-ous 
power,  as  \  shall  have  frec^uent  occasion  to  ;:how  in 
this  Essay. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  when  we  meet  v/ith  a  slow  circu- 
lation,in  any  disease, that  the  blood  takes  up  and  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  noxious  particles,  that  also  ia 
proportion  to  its  slow  movements,  and  being  shut  up  in 
the  body, it  will  tend  tothe  overthrow  of  the  nervous  power; 
for  Hook  on  the  blood  as  one  of  the  main  stimulants  to  tV.e 
general  and  local  nervous  power  ;  hence  we  may  easily 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  evil  that  will  rosult  from  the 
extensively  obstructed  secretions,  which  we  meet  with  ia 
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more  diseases  than  the  one  immediately   under  our 
notice.    The  parts  that  are  destined  to  be  nourished 
with  pure  blood  will  be  thus  impaired  in  their  action,  as 
no  one  part  of  the  sytem  lives  by  its  own  laws, but  by  those 
that  govern  the  whole  of  the  animal  machine,  so  a  part 
once  attacked  by  disease  will  gradually  draw  in  those  in  its 
vicinity,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  system  is  under  its 
influence.     Therefore,    what  is  to  prevent  this  very 
cause  from  acting  as  readily  on  the  lungs  themselves  as  on 
any  other  part  of  the  system,  and  in  this'way  producing  a 
disturbed  respiration,  as  we  see  particularly  marked  in 
the  latter  stages  of  severe  cases  of  cholera  ? — orwhat  is 
to  prevent  this  same  cause  of  impure  blood  from  produc- 
ing an  extraordinary  action  of  the  heart,  and  affecting  the 
nerves,  not  only  of  this  organ,  but  of  the  general  system 
so  as  to  induce  a  more  rapid  dilatation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  lungs  ?     This  is  not  all,  the 
circulation  becomes  torpid  in  the  larger  vessels,  and 
at  times  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  all  appearance  to 
stagnate  there,  so  that  really  there  is  but  little  going  the 
rounds  of  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  hurri- 
ed respiration  and  quickness  of  the  pulse.  The  lungs, 
being  in  over  action,  will  of  course  allow  less  time  for  the 
purification  of  the  blood,  and  although  some  might  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  in  proportion  to  its  quickness 
of  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the  now  hurried  respira- 
tion, so  should  the  vital  fluid  be  in  an  equal  degree  purifi- 
ed, since  more  must  go  through  the  system  and  thus  make 
up  the  difference  between  its  comparatively  slow  move- 
ments in  health.  The  blood,  however,  in  the  former  in- 
stance has  not  time  to  throw  off  its  impurities  in  conse- 
quence of  being  quickly  sent  the  rounds  of  the  system  ; 
and,  as  we  will  find  in  the  generality  of  such  cases,  previ- 
ously healthy,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  a  venous  coa- 
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gestion,  therefore  less  blood  is  now  actually  in  cirnilaf  ion 
tluin  would  otlierwise  be  the  case  ;  this  cause  therefore, 
increasing,  at  length  breaks  forth  in  the  general  sys- 
tem,   and     produces    serious    disturbance    and  nu- 
merous diseases, — these    existing    in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  or  the  resisting 
I  power  of  his  nervous  system.    Do  not,  however,  let  us  he 
(  deceived  as  to  the  quickness,  or  hurried  manner,  in  which 
I  the  lungs  and  heart  play  their  diiFerent  parts,  and  imagine 
I  that  the  blood  is  better  puritiecl  under  these  circum- 
stances,— no  such  thing  will  ever  take  place,  these  two 
,  functions  are  now  not  in  their  natural  state,  hence 
it  follows  that,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  the  blood  is 
I  removed  from  them,  so  does  it  collect  the  amount  of  the 
I  disturbance.    If  the  blood  could  be  better  purified  by 
1  the  combined  operation  of  the  causes  just  supposed, 
'  we  surely  would  have  fcund  in  the  generality  of  mankind 
•  such  a  state  existing — but  no— the  blood,  under  these 
'  circumstances,  is  forced  on  without  being  allowed  proper 
I  time  for  the  purification,  and  this  in  xniall  quantities, 
hence  an  accumulation  of  atoms  of  noxious  properties, 
;  hence  also  proceeds  an  irritability  of  the  heart  itself,  or 
(  of  the  general  system,  orof  the  nerves  of  the  different  parts. 
1  Do  not  imagine  by  irritability  that  I  mean  an  incrc'.se  of 
I  one  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  body, — that  is  not  exactly 
I  the  full  extent  of  the  term  applicable  here,  for  we  may  also 
lliave  a  weak  state  of  the  organs  induced  from  the  same 
(Cause,  but  less  in  degree  and  they  may  be  in  a  state  just 
;  approaching  to,  but  not  actually  in  an  irritable  condition. 

A\'h;it  are  we  to  do  in  such  cases,  as  at  first  suppo-^ed, 
■  -with  respect  to  the  increased  action  of  the  lungs  and 
1  heart,  are  we  to  abstract  blood  or  not?  The  former  of 
t  these  propositions  certainly  seen  s  the  more  proper  plan 
<  of  procedure,  but  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  We  will  ccr- 
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tainly  subdue  these  actions  in  many  cases,  l,ut  in  otliera 
we  cannot  do  this,  although  we  may  moderate  them, 
hence  an  amelioration  of  symptoms,  but  the  present 
existing  cause,  or  that  arising  from  checked  secretions, 
or  rather  powers,  operating  on  the  system,  being  only  in 
part,  and  this  too,  for  the  time  being,  subdued,  does  not 
necessarily  take  away  the  whole  extent  of  the  original 
cause  which  is  now  present  in  the  general  system  ;  there-, 
fore  this  being  in  duration  will  or  may  go  on  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  now  lessened  quantity,  and  perhaps 
partially  altered  character  of  the  blood.  The  nerves  of  the 
part  may  have  been  previously  thrown  into  an  unusual 
state;  they  may  have  taken  on  diseased  action,  and  this, 
either  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  body  for  resisting  or  receiving  impressions  of  this 
nature.  Now  this  may  be  aU  caused  by  our  tardiness  in 
having  recourse  to  venesection,  or  it  may  take  place  from 
abstracting  too  much  blood,  or  from  the  already  impair- 
ed powers  of  the  system.  I  therefore,  infer,  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant point  to  bleed  early  in  such  disorders.  The  term 
early,  be  it  recollected  I  mean  to  apply  to  those  cases  on- 
ly in  which  there  is  sufficient  action  in  the  system  to  war- 
rant our  interference.  The  above,  however,  may 
arise  from  a  tardiness,  or  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
^he  patients  in  making  their  appearance  for  advice.  They, 
therefore,  must  be  to  blame  for  any  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  a  protracted  case — such  as  inflammation  of 
an  organ  that  has  occurred,  in  consequence  of 
their  late  application,  for  now  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
moderate  the  action,  we  cannot  cut  it  off  entirely,  or 
we  may  place  the  part  at  the  balancing  point  of  return- 
ing health,  or  inveterate  disease.  This  is  no  idle  specu- 
lation, we  therefore  require  to  be  on  the  alert,  when  we 
take  lancet  in  hand,  to  use  it  with  strict  attention  to  ex- 
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i  sting   Circumstances.    I   defer    at    present  enter- 
ing  any  further  into  this  point,  when,  however,  the 
treatment  of  cholera  comes  under  review  then  will  be 
ihe  time  to  state  distinctly  under  what  circumstances,  we 
can  safely  and  effectually  put  this  remedy  into  full  force. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  blood  in  Cholera  !  By  referring 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy,  as  given  at  page  13,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  much  altered,  being  greatly 
deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  having  in  its  place  an  ac- 
cumulation of  azotic,   or  other  noxious  particles,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
venous  and  arterial.    I  have  seen  cases  in  which  this 
would  have  defied  any  one, — even  the  most  strict  investi- 
gator. Why  should  the  circulating  blood  be  so  uncoagu- 
lable  as  we  find  it  to  be  ?    Does  this  not  lead  us  irresis- 
tibly to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  loss  of  something, 
which  will  afterwards  appear  to  be  the  nervous  power  ; 
the  loss  of  this  destroys  the  properties  of  the  blood, 
and,   as  it  were  actually  dissolves  it — the  more  fluid 
particles  having  by  some  means  or  other  escaped,  since 
we  in  general,  especially  in  the  most  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  find  nothing  but  black  thick  blood  remaining. 
That  the  fluid  particles  are  not  dilTused  in  the  muscu- 
lar parts  will  at  once  appear  from  the  consideration  that 
every  part  of  the  body  is  shrunk  or  shrivelled,  and  the  in- 
testines in  many  places  are  often  found  contracted;  but 
we  do  not  find  in  the  substance  of  these  parts  many  wa- 
tery particles,  as  is  evinced  on  dissection.    The  blood  of 
Cholera  patients,  particularly  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  when  it  can  be  drawn,  is  excessively  dark, 
docs  not  readily  coagulate,  or  in  other  instances  in  which 
the  disease  has  fully  formed,  it  is  also  certainly  much 
altered  as  to  colour  ;— does  this    not  shew  distinctly 
tliat  the  lungs  have  not  the  power  of  purifying  the  blood. 
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in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  tone  ?    Whether  this  takes 
place  from  an  impaired  action  in  the  lungs,  or  from  the 
deficit  of  the  nervous  power  (which  I  shall  afterwards 
show  to  he  the  case)  need  not  stop  us  at  present  in  our 
inquiry,  hut  we  may  do  well  to  imagine  that  such  occurs 
from  the  combination  of  both,  and  that  this  rapid  change 
induced  shews  an  evident  want  of  serum  in  the  blood  it- 
self, which  may  appear  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
seen  inspections  of  Cholera  cases,  or  even  from  the  blood, 
w  hen  obtained  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  blood,  Avhen  drawn  from  a  vein,  has  been  observed 
not  to  coagulate  at  all,  and  even  the  serum,  w  hich  is  at 
times  long  in  separating  in  the  less  severe  forms,  has 
been  observed  as  "  white  as  milk  floating  on  the  sur- 
face."   As  to  blood  becoming  putrid  or  dissolved  in 
the  progress  of  fevers  ;  Dr.  CuUen  observes  "  from  the 
*'  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  as  it  presents  itself  when 
*'  drawn  out  of  the  veins,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  red 
blood  being  disposed  to  be  effused,  and  run  off  by  vari- 
ous  outlets  and  from  several  other  symptoms,  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  I  have  no  doubt,  how  much  so- 
ever  it  has  been  disputed  by  some  ingenious  men,  that 
a  putrescency  of  the  fluids  to  a  certain  degree,  does 
"  really  take  place  in  many  cases  of  fever."  That  a  pu- 
trescency is  not  produced  in  the  blood  in  this  disease, 
may  appear  from  the  shortness  of  the  duration  of  some 
of  the  attacks  ;  I,  however,  contend  for  a  dissolved  or, 
more  properly,  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  lost  that  vitality  which  the  nerves 
seem  capable  of  imparting  to  it.  It  will  now  be  more  easi- 
ly divisible  into  its  different  constituent  parts,  which  we 
observe  takes  place  so  readily  on  its  abstraction  from 
the  body,  particularly  in  those  instances  of  disease  in 
■which  the  conservative  principle  has  been  much  drawn 
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on.  or  upRrly  expended  during  life,  and  is,  at  the  time,  in  a 
very  low   state.    It  is  surely  no  very  great  outrage 
against  the  opinions  of  physiologists  to  suppose  that 
the  blood  is  just  as  much  alive  as  any  other  part  of  the 
body,   at  all  events  it  seems  as  much  acted  on  by  the 
nervous  power,  from  its  making  the  rounds  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  from  that  power  also,  it  receives  its  vitality,  in 
proportion  to  its  wants,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  portions  of  the  system.    Therefore  from  a  de- 
privation of  the  nervous  influence,  as  well  as  from  the 
noxious  particles  imbibed,  the  blood  is  destroyed,  and  the 
latter  contribute  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  the  pow- 
ers of    the  former.    We  are  all  perfectly  aware  that  the 
milk  of  the  higher  classes  of  mammalia  loses  many  of 
its  properties  when  long  out  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
then  by  no  means  so  nutritious  to  the  young  of  these 
classes,  even  although  it  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
when  drawn  from  the  teats  of  the  parent ; — being  deprived 
of  the  influence  of  that  all  powerful  principle  which  con- 
tributes in  a  high  degree  to  the  heat  of  the  frame,  it  is 
very  soon  robbed  of  many  of  those  important,  and  seem- 
ingly volatile  principles  which  it  possessed,  vhen  in  the 
body.    The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing most  important  changes  on  the  blood,  even  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  system,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  other  se- 
cretions.    But  in    the  body    there  is  this  difference 
that,  so  long  as  life  remains,  there  is  a  degree  of 
nervous  action  commensurate  with  the  existing  vitality. 
What  relative  change  this   diminution  may  produce 
on  the  state  of  the  blood  we  cannot  distinctly  state, 
but  we  know  that,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  with  a  de- 
crease of  this  action,  the  blood  is  thinner  and  more  li- 
able, on  being  withdrawn,  to  run  into  an  altered  or,  at 
other  limes,  to  a  putrid  state.    It  is  perhaps  wrong  to 
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imagine,  although  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
less  nervous  power  there  is,  the  less  rich  will  be  the 
blood,  and  that,  in  this  way,  we  may  have    it  goin^ 
down  the  scale  of  existence.    We  cannot  perhaps,  from 
analogy,  draw  the  same  inference  between  the  fluids  and 
solids  of  the  body,  for  in  the  former  we  see  different 
changes  taking  place  in  various  organs,  not  according  to 
their  apparent  degree  of  vitality,  but  according  to  the 
difference  of  change  the  nerves  supplying  them  are  capa- 
ble of  imparting ;  under  these  different  forms  of  life,  each, 
although  something  analogous  as  to  its  mode  of  nourish- 
ment, yet  differs  essentially  in  its  various  properties. 
Such  may  be  the  case  with  the  blood,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  power  in  the  system  (provided  we  do  not 
go  too  far  else  we  have  disease  induced)  so  will  the 
blood  be  affected,  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  different 
properties  of  blood,  as  exhibited  under  this  or  that  state 
of  vitality,  which  in  appearance  exists.    May  the  nervous 
power  not  act  on  the  blood  in  somewhat  the  same  man- 
ner that  galvanism  influences  the  whole  of  the  body,  or 
the  part  to  which  the  wire  is  applied ;  w  e  then  see  a 
convulsion  of  the  parts  supplied  from  the  nerve  which 
has  been  touched.    The  nervous  power  may  even  in 
this   way  act  on  the  body,  so  as  to  be  one,  or  perhaps 
the  principal  means,  by  which  the  blood  is  altered  or  dis- 
solved, in  the  same  manner  as  a  metal  is  melted  by  the 
application  of  the  conducting  wire  of  an  electrifying  ma- 
chine.   This  is  rather  a  curious  notion,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  found  far  from  the  truth,  since  the  mere 
abstraction  of  the  nervous  power  from  the  blood,  may  al- 
low such  an  occurrence.  From  what  source  other  than  the 
blood  can  those  rn:a7.ing  quantities  cf  fluids  be  derived 
which  are  poured  into  the  alimenttsry  canal  often  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  ? —these  are  so  quickly  supplied. 
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ill  many  instances,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  Leing 
a  secretion, — even  admitting  that  they  were,  still  thi'y 
must  come  from  the  blood,  and  from  its  more  fluid  parts. 
,We  see  a  similarly  abundant  supply  arise  from  other  dis- 
. eases  as  well  as  Cholera  ; — as  on  the  re-action  of  the  sys- 
tem in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  other  sudden  states  of 
excitement,  and  also  in  a  diminuticn  or  derangement  of  the 
nervous  power  at  its  origin  and  extremities.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  expect  this  occurrence  in  every  case,  since  mati 
is  so  diversified  in  constitution,  and  other  points,  that  what 
materially  afiects  one  will  make  no  impression  on  another, 
although  apparently  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  heart  being  a  muscular  organ  is  capable  of  being 
acted  on  as  the  other  muscles,  but  it  has  a  larger  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  its  incessantaction  than  they, 
this  consists  in  the  greater  supply  of  nervous  power, 
great  care  being  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  that 
this  organ  should  be  kept  in  as  uniform  motion  as  is 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  person,  but  from 
this  cause  it  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  various 
passions  of  the  mind,  or  the  impaired  secretions 
which  act,  as  already  stated,  as  a  general  cause  of  distur- 
bance to  the  whole  nen  ous  system.  This  large  supply  of 
nervous  power,  with  w  hich  the  heart  is  endowed,  will  as  a 
matter  of  course  then,  when  oppressed  by  disease  of  long 
continuance,  or  other  causes,  be  more  severely  felt, and  will 
be  put  in  order  with  more  difficulty  than  the  deranged  ac- 
tion of  any  other  muscular  organ ;  hence  the  great  difficulty 
we  experience  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 
I  believe,  with  Cul]en,that  the  action  of  the  heart  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  and  that  it  is  from  this  quarter,  at  all  events, 
that  it  derives  much  of  its  power,  as  well  as  perhaps  from' 
the  stinmlus  of  the  arterial  blood  with  that  of  the  ve- 
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nous.  "  I  must  assume  a  proposition  I  suppose  to  be 
"  fully  established  in  physiology.  It  is  this,  that  though 
"  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  be  endowed  with  a 
"  certain  degree  of  inlierent  power,  they  are  still,  for  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  very 
"  constantly  dependent  upon  a  nervous  power  sent  to 
"  them  from  the  brain."  Hence  any  cause  of  sufficient 
power,  operating  primarily  on  the  brain,  will  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  action  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  stated  that 
venous  blood  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  action  of  the 
heart,  keeping  it  in  play  for  some  time,  this  may  appear 
evident  enough  when  we  see  it  occur  in  those  cases  in 
v.  hich  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open  up  to  and  after 
the  period  of  adult  life.  But  what  is  the  case  here,  we 
see  that  the  blood  is  never  properly  purified,  besides,  there 
is  always  a  proportion  of  arterial  blood,  at  least  so  much 
as  to  maintain  vitality,but  this  in  a  minor  degree  compar- 
ed with  what  it  would  be,  if  no  communication  existed, 
venous  blood  purely  so,  I  say  is  not  able  to  maintain  the 
bodily  powers  in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  this  must  prove 
detrimental  to  the  general  system,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  circulated.  If  it  were  otherwise  we  should  have 
had  but  little  need  for  that  great  provision  which  is  made, 
and  this  carefully  for  the  circulation  of  pure  and  unconta- 
minated  blood.  But  that  venous  blood  should  keep  up  the 
action  of  the  heart,  for  a  time,  need  not  surprise  us,  when 
we  consider  that  such  blood  must  be  possessed  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  that  stimulus  of  the  arterial.  That  the  re- 
al and  true  blood,  however,  is  not  manufactured  solely  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  heart  may  appear  somewhat  evident, 
when  we  see  the  chyle  circulating  in  the  system,  thus  it 
may,  at  times,  proceed  above  once  or  twice  through  the 
body,  ere  it  be  properly  assimilated.  I  imagine  that  it 
requires  to  do  this  in  order  to  be  brought  under  the  ope- 
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rat  ion  of  a  greater  extent  of  the  nerves,  and  that  this  is 
requisite  in  order  to  its  conversion  into  true  or  pure 
Llood  ;  the  nerves  I  say  have  a  greater  power  in 
converting  the  chyle  into  hlood  than  is  usually  assigned 
them,  and  I  think  this  fluid  must  go  the  rounds  of 
the  circulation  ere  it  can  be  properly  said  to  have  got 
under  the  influence  of  this  power.  The  state  of  the 
circulation,  in  the  disease  under  our  immediate  con- 
sideration, will  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  allowing  each 
power  engaged  in  this  to  have  its  due  share  in  the 
disturbance ;  now  we  can  easily  perceive  the  reason  why 
such  a  variety  is  to  be  met  with  in  those  patients  as  re- 
spects the  state  of  their  pulse,  as  well  as  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  same,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  as 
instantaneous  as  that  produced  by  a  shock  of  lightning 
acting  on  the  system,  and  that  the  pulse  or  the  action  of 
the  head  will  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  resisting 
powers  of  the  body.  What  are  the  secretions  that  are 
suspended  in  Cholera  ?  We  have  all  the  secretions  in 
such  a  state,  or  they  are  certainly  in  a  much  disturbed 
condition,  as  that  of  the  urine,  the  bile,  and  others. 
Ihit  then  I  say  that  these  are  not  the  c  i use,  hnt  the  e/rect 
of  some  other  operating  power  producing  the  disease. 
The  secretion  of  the  skin  is  not  natural,  I  do  not  mean  as 
regards  quantity,  but  I  think  that  it  is  in  a  much  altered 
state,  and  comes  almost  in  a  direct  manner  from  the 
blood  itself.  I  think  that  the  vessels  of  a  secreting  part 
have  the  power  of  selecting,  from  the  blood,  what  is  proper 
for  the  healthy  performance  of  their  action,  who  can  tell 
the  change  that  may  be  produced  in  such  when  labour- 
ing under  an  oppressed  cause,  and  it  is  imagined  that  in 
this  disease  the  epicurean  property  of  pleasing  their  pa- 
lates, if  the  expression  be  allowed,  is  lost,  and  that  the 
blood  parts  with  its  more  fluid  particles,  which  may  uh- 
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detgo  but  little,  if  any  change,  in  passing  through  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin,  and  this  also  holds  good  as  regards  the 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  hut  this  point  will  he  illustrated 
more  fully  in  another  part  of  the  essay :  I  at  present 
only  state  that  these  iucrease:!  discharges,  with  the  sup- 
pression of  others,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  hut 
are  produced  in  consequence  of  an  all  powerful  one  acting 
generally  throughout  the  system.    I  will  hereafter  at- 
tempt to  dive  a  little    further    into    the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  animal  economy,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  light  which  guides  me. 
may  shine  as  bright  as  it  seems  to  have  done  to  others  in 
their  investigations  of  the  other  phenomena  of  the  animal, 
machine,  which  also  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  this  phan- 
tasticdisease.  The  ivhole  arcana  of  the  animal  body  are, 
it  is  feared,  beyond  our  exploring, since  the  real  acts  of  the 
human  machinery  enclosed  in  that  small  space  called 
man  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  even  from  the  time 
of  his  first  creation  to  the  present  day.    When  the  box 
is  opened  who  can  help  admiring  the  wonders  that  are 
presented  to  view,  and  the  various  combined  operations 
produced  from  their  proper  play;  but  the  great  architect 
or  disposer  of  all  these  things,  keeps  many  of  them  hid 
from  our  scrutiny,  and  seems  to  say  you  may  only  explain 
the  tangible  material,  as  for  the  mind  or  soul  that  I  will 
not  give.    Under  such  a  view  of  the  subject  the  task  as 
hasbeenalrcady  hinted  maybe  hopeless,  it  is,  however,  to 
be  believed,  not  entirely  useless,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  go  on  to  our  task  by  enquiring  into  the  subject  of. 
CllAP.  V. 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  various  poisons,  and 
miasmata,  in  their  primary  actions,  have  decidedly 
a  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  system  ;  such  was  the 
idea  of  the  celebrated  Cullen,  and  others  even  of  the 
present  day.  But  we  do  not,  in  all  cases,  observe  this 
to  be  the  result  it  is  therefore  believed  that  miasm,  or  any 
other  cause  of  a  similar  nature,  is  equally  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ..stimulant,  as  a  sedative  effect  when  first  imbib- 
ed by  the  system  ;  and  it  may  properly  enough  be  viev/ed 
in  its  operation,  just  like  opium,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  dose,  hence  we  have  its  more  immediate  effects  of 
a  stimulating  and  these  followed  more  quickly  by  others 
of  a  sedative  nature,  this  too  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tum of  the  drug  administered,  or  imbibed  by  the  system. 
So  in  like  manner,  we  may  view  the  action  of  miasm  on 
the  human  frame  ;  for  do  we  not  find,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  great  many  attacks  of  Cholera,  that  the  brain, 
and  nervous  system,  so  far  from  being  diminished^ 
are  actually  increased  in  their  actions  ;  this  also 
takes  place  in  many  cases  of  fevers  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  cause  under  consideration.  Do  we  not 
find  that,  in  some  instances,  from  the  very  first,  the  whole 
actions  of  the  system  are  above  par,  as  evinced  by  the 
bounding  pulse  in  high  states  of  Batavian  fever, — the  ad- 
ditional extrication  of  animal  heat, — theflushedface  severe 
headache,  or  even  delirium  and  other  signs  which  clearly 
demonstrate  an  increase  of  action  ;  these  too,  oc  curing 
before  the  system  begins  to  react,  for  in  other  cases,  and 
these  the  majority  perhaps,  the  body  is  first  oppressed,  it 
thaiv  conquers  such    a  state,  but,   in  the  attempt. 
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reaction  attended  by  the  above  sj'mptoms  is  produced. 
H.  M.  S.  Imogene  while  lying  at  Batavia  in  Sep- 
tember 1833,  had  a  few  cases  of  the  local  fever ; 
there  was  one  of  these  in  which  delirium  was  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms.  The  patient  who  had,  previously  to 
the  attack,  been  in  good  health,  without  any  complaint  of 
langour,  lassitude  or  tbe  other  usual  signs  of  fever,  was 
assailed,  a  very  short  time  after  dinner,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  had  high  excitement  from  the  beginning.  That 
these  states  of  body  may  soon  fall,  or  be  brought  under  par, 
is  apparent  enough  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  sti- 
mulus, by  which  the  nervous  power  is  at  first  assailed, 
causes  these  appearances  to  diminish,  and  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  by  other 
subsidary  measures,  at  the  very  onset ;  hence  we  can  only 
account  for  an  increase  of  these  actions  from  the  very 
first,  on  the  principle  of  stimulation  ;  for  such  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  I  should  think,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  low  action 
primarily  produced,  and  before  reaction  has  commenced 
since  we  find  no  sedative  that  is  capable  of  produc  ing 
it,  without  previously  causingan  excited  state  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time  according 
to  circumstances  ; — there  is  certainly,  one  substance  an 
exception  to  this  remark,  and  its  prussic  acid.  The  sub- 
duction  therefore  of  one  stimulus, of  such  a  power  as  that 
affecting  the  nerves, would  not  directly,  or  even  indirectly, 
account  for  an  increase  of  action  in  the  other  organs,unless 
under  particular  circumstances,  in  which  perhaps  the 
former  or  latter  had  been  previously  too  much  oppressed; 
but  then  the  withdrawing  of  the  oppressing  power  would 
only  regulate  this  action,  and  might  allow  the  more  free 
action  of   Ww  heart    and    arteries;  such   as  some- 
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times  occurs  when  we  bleed  in  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion, in  which  we  see  that  the  subduction  of  a  too  power- 
ful cause,  or  that  from  bulk  alone,  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  equilibrium  to  the  powers  of  the  body,  by  allowing  the 
various  functions  to  return  to  their  proper  state — at  all 
events  to  approach  to  their  natural  condition.  In  such 
a  case  then,  we  may  have  the  system  either  acted  on  more 
forcibly,  or  apt  to  be  depressed,  according  to  a  multipli- 
city of  causes,  all  depending  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
S)'stem.  There  can  be  but  httle  doubt  that,  by 
diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain,  we  will  find  in  pro- 
portion to  this,  and  to  the  extent  it  suflfers,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  a  depressing  influence  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  system  that  depends  more  immediately 
on  it  for  its  supply,  and  that  this  will  be  attended  by  ma- 
ny of  the  appearances  which  we  observe  in  those  who 
have  been  long  harrassed  by  severe  mental  afilictions,  in 
whom,  we  may  believe,  the  brain  is  in  a  very  disturbed 
state,  and  that  a  slight  disorganization  may  even  in  this 
manner  be  produced. 

But  I  cannot  admit,  as  above  stated,  that  this  abstrac- 
tion of  power,  or  debility  produced  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, can  be  the  cause  of  an  increased  and  violent  state 
of  the  circulation.  No  doubt  we  will  find  in  many  cases, 
that  the  heart  and  arteries  are  not  acting  properly,  this, 
however,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  irritable,  not  to  a  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  nerves.  For  wc  may  overcome 
this  particular  state  by  any  power  capable  oUoothvur 
them,— as  by  the  administration  of  opium,  if  this  medit 
cine  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  we  have  to 
fulfil,  we  will  then  find  that  the  circulation  proceeds  in 
a  tolerably  regular  manner,  and  this  too  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sedative  ;  for  the  heart  and  vessels  only  be- 
gm  to  act  well  when  Ihi.power  comes  into  full  operation, 
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so  that,  had  the  primary  impression  been  that  of  a  seda- 
tive power,  we  ought  now,  by  the  administration  of  a 
second,  to  have  had  an  increase  of  the  oppressing  symp- 
toms.    This    shews    evidently  that    it  was  not  de- 
pendent on  the  cause  alleged  by  others  viz,  that  miasm  has 
at  all  times,  at  first,  a  sedative  operation,  since  we  ob- 
serve that  the  sedative  powers  of  opium  completely  regu- 
late the  action.     There   are  many   other  '  medicines 
capable  of    producing  a  similar  result, — amongst  the 
rest  are  tonics  ;  these,  however  are  more  properly  used 
towards  the  termination  of  such  diseases  ;  for,  by  giving 
strength  to  the  body,  they  add  firmness  to  the  nervous 
system,,  and  thus,  by  removing  its  irritable  condition,  as 
well  as  the  general  debility,  place  it  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  its  return  to  a  healthy  state.    Dr.  Cullen 
says  "  this  debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the 
"  sanguiferous  system;  whence  by  the  intervention  of  the 
"  cold  stage,  and  spasm  connected  with  it,  the  action 
"  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  conti- 
*'  nues  so,  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy 
"  of  the  brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme 
"  vessels,  of  restoring  therefore  their  action,  and  there- 
"  by  especially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting  them ; 
*'  upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat 
"  and  other  marks  of  the  relaxations  of  the  excretories 
take  place."    Here  then,  I  believe,  will  be  found  not 
only  an  increase  of  action,  but  this  also  occurring  from 
a  sedative  effect  produced  on  the  nervous  power.     It  is 
thought  that  the  Doctor  is  somewhat  out  in  account- 
ing for  the  first  of  these  phenomena, — that  of  the  increas- 
ed impetus  of  blood,  since  the  action  of  the  heart  of  itself, 
even  with  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  blood,  cannot  well 
do  this,  we  have  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  action 
and  ask  why  it  docs  not  continue  in  excess,  now  tkat  it 
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is  once  set  agoing  ? — is  it  not  much  more  to  the  point 
to  suppose  thfit  the  regulating  power  of  the  nerves, 
the  parts  chiefly  assailed  from  tlie  first,  and  the  in- 
crease of  impetus   to  the  circulation,  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sensorium  commune  struggliyig  to  get 
rid    of    an    oppressing  cause  ?    In    such  instances 
it  may  be  said  that  no  sedative  effect  is  produced,  and 
that  the  heart  boats  quicker  on  account  of  the  irregular 
impressiosis  communicated  to  it,  by  means  of  its  very 
large  nervous  supply  ;    this,  however,  may  be  allayed 
by  various  medicines,  or  may  cease  from  an  exhaus- 
tion of   the   exciting   cause,  when  the   other  parts 
and  functions  will   regain    their    healthy  condition. 
The  reason  why  these  paroxysms  may  occur  in  suc- 
cession,   or  at  regular     and  fixed  periods,  is  not  so 
evident,    the  changes   which    are  produced    on  the 
human  frame  under  these  circumstances,  are  indeed  dilli- 
cult  to  be  accounted  for.    That  such  do  not  occur,  in 
consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation,  may 
at  once  appear  when  we  consider  that  there  are  always 
some  febrile  symptoms  before  we  have   any  marked 
effect  on  the  pulse  ;  we  may  thence  safely  conclude  that 
the  nerves,  like  the  main  spring  of  a  watch,  constitute 
the  regulating  power  of  the  whole  animal  machine. 

To  illustrate  the  great  and  commanding  influence  of 
the  nervous  power  over  the  functions  of  the  body,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  notice  the  effect  of  galvanism  or 
electricity  on  an  animal  in  which  life  has  become  lately 
extinct  but  which  still  possesses  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  natural  heat.  I  have  seen  criminals,  shortly  after 
execution,  subjected  to  this  power.  When  the  con- 
ductor was  applied  to  the  exposed  nerve,  the  whole  of 
the  muscular  power,  supplied  from  this  source,  was  great- 
ly convulsed,  and  in  proportion,  as  the  body  became 
coldocj  or  lost  its   natural  heat,  the  more  feebly  were 
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the  parts  acted  on.  The  contortions  and  convulsions 
exhibited  in  such  cases  are  well  known  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  similar  experiments.  Now  some  may  he  apt 
to  say  that  this  is  dependent  on  a  sedative  power,  or  on 
debility  in  the  nervous  system  ;  this  may  be  07ie  cause, 
but  it  is  assuredly  not  the  first  in  the  action ; — can  the 
galvanism  or  electricity  as  above  stated  act  as  a  sedative 
in  theiirst  instance  ?— I  should  think  not,  and  therefore  an 
improper  quantity  of  stimulus  transmitted  along  the 
nervous  cords  will  be  as  likely  to  cause  this,  as  the  oppo- 
site state,  in  which  the  action  is  said  to  consist,  hence 
tlien  we  may  have  two  causes  operating  as  the  source  of 
convulsive  action,  and  each  may  come  into  play  in  its 
turn, — and  this  so  quickly  that  there  will  be  a  very  slight 
interval  between  them.  Both  these  states,  I  conceive, 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  marsh  miasm  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  concentration  ;  they  also  occur  in  Cholera, 

and  are  even  met  with  in  succession  in  the  same  case  in 
many  instances.  Now  the  miasm,  or  that  power  opera- 
tnig  on  the  nervous  system  is  not,  in  all  cases,  of  a  seda- 
tive nature,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  imagined, that  at  times  it 
proves  highly  stimulant  from  the  very  first,  or  that  it  acts 
in  a  manner  similar  to  opium.  When  the  powers  of  the 
system,  therefore,  are  great,  the  operating  cause  not  being 
such  as  to  overcome  it  at  once,  we  will  have  the  more  se- 
vere muscular  or  spasmodic  affections  ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a  case  in  which  these  have  been  in  existence 
for  a  considerable  time  may  be  a  good  and  successful 
one  for  treatment.  But  when  these  are  in  a  weak  state, 
the  spasmodic  affections  low,  or  not  very  severe,  then 
we  have  the  sedative  state  in  being,  and  the  system  unfa- 
vourable for  treatment,  provided  the  patient  is  weak 
and  the  disease  is  attended  with  the  usual  vomiting 
and  purging.    We  can,  therefore,  easily  see  the  reason 
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why,  if  the  disease  be  not  checked  in  the  more  aggravat- 
ed form, it  may  speedily  assume  the  more  mild  spasmo- 
dic actions,  and  also  why  the  one  stage  may  rapidly 
succeed  the  other.  This,  however,  be  it  recollected, 
is  not  the  usual  manner  in  which  we  meet  with  Cho- 
lera cases  ;  but  those  in  which  we  find  high  excitement* 
■with  severe  spasmodic  actions,  may  in  general  he  pre- 
served by  a  proper  treatment.  Hence  also  we  may 
conclude  that  an  almost  total  absence  of  this  power 
will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  for  we  can- 
not in  general  expect  that  life  should  long  continue  in 
such  cases,  since  all  that  could  be  added  to  the  power 
of  the  nervous  system,  either  by  galvanism  or  electri- 
city, must  only  exhaust  it  the  quicker,  since  we  cannot 
lieep  up  the  natural  action  without  restoring  the  respira- 
tion, and  the  circulation  of  pure  blood,  this  we  must  find 
the  only  sure,  and  true  power,  that  is  capa1)le"of  acting 
on  the  nervous  system.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  establish- 
ing of  such  actions  that  we  should  particularly  direct  our 
remedial  measures,  for  without  this  little  or  nothing  can 
be  done.  In  those  instances  which  are  much  oppressed 
by  the  disease,  in  which  all  spasms  have  ceased,  or  been 
but  slightly  in  operation,  and  which  fortunately  have  re- 
action set  agoing,  we  at  times  perceive  an  attempt  at 
the  renewal  of  the  spasmodic  affections,  this,  however, 
is  prevented  from  coming  into  full  play  in  consequence 
of  the  nerves  being  either  two  strong  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency, or,  what  is  more  probable  too  weak  to  take  on 
the  action. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  regarding  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  when  operated  on  by  certain  noxious 
substances,  the  following  inferences  maybe  drawn,  viz;-— 
that  they  produce  various  effects  on  the  body,  according 
to  certain  states  of  it,  with  other  things  to  be  taken  into 
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account, — as  the  quantum  of  their  application, — the 
length  of  time  the  person  may  have  heen  exposed, — the 
susceptibihty  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  body, — the  climate, — the  usual  diet, — 
the  state  of  the  weather,  whether  our  patient  be  young 
or  old, — whether  he  has  been  long  in  a  hot-climate,  &c. 
I  may  say  that  I  view  all  fevers  arising  from  marsh  mi- 
asm, or  the  effluvia  produced  from  such,  and  other  sourc- 
es to  be  met  with  in  hot  climates,  to  be  of  one  and  the 
same  sort,  only  modified  by  the  climate,  the  age,  and 
other  circumstances  stated ; — oecur  in  whatever  portion  of 
the  globe  they  may,  they  all  operate  on  the  nervous 
power  of  the  body,  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways. 
Viz. 

1st.  The  miasm  imbibed  is  capable  of  producing  a 
stimulant  action  at  first,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient, &c.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  produc- 
tion of  actions  like  those  which  follow  the  administra- 
tion, and  full  operation,  of  other  strong  stimulants — 
such  as  alcohol.  These  may  continue  for  a  time,  if  not 
interfered  with,  or  until  our  patient  is  either  lost  from 
the  excess  of  stimulation,  or  until  the  effects  of  the  ac- 
tion wear  off,  as  in  the  case  of  other  stimuli  before  the 
operation  is  completely  overcome;  we  have  then  a  seda- 
tive effect  produced,  in  which  we  may  find  much  difficul- 
ty to  arouse  the  system,  merely  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  former  operation  has  reducedit  to  a  very  low  state, 
— it  may  approach  near  to  the  very  point  of  annihila- 
tion. Now  the  proper  treatment  in  all  such  instan- 
ces at  the  very  onset  is  to  bleed  not  only  early,  but 
to  the  extent  sufficient  to  curb  this  action,  no  matter 
whether  this  requires  one  pound,  or  three,  to  be  at  once 
abstracted,  for,  be  it  recollected,  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
one  should  merely  go  through  the  form  of  blood-letting. 
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care  should  also  be  observed  however,  that  we  do  not 
go  to  the  otlier  extreme  our  object  should  be  to 
abstract  so  much  blood  a£  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  proj>er  regulation  of  the  nervous  powers,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  actions  in  the  system.  '1  he  next 
remedy  ought  to  be  large  doses  of  calomel  (be  it  re- 
collected we  are  speaking  of  hot  climates  ,:  these 
r(  pealed  three  or  four  times  dunug  the  first  tweuty-four 
1; ;  in,  will  soolha  the  nervous  irritation,  at  the  same  time 
»i.  J.  we  act  on  the  various  emunctories,  in  order  to  re- 
^Ujre  the  suspended  or  oliecked  secretions.  At  night 
we  may  jom  to  the  calomel  ten  to  twenty  grains  of 
J>overs  powder. 

2d.  The  s^icond  effect  produced,  from   imljibing  the 
miixam,  is  that  which  we  most  fre<juently  meet  with,  viz. 
a  sedative  etlect,  as  is  evinced  by  the  iangour  and  lassi- 
tude, drow-  and  fwith  re-action  about  to 
coumience,^  ^^.■^..m.   u>  lai.geuieul,  with  many  others  so 
well  knowii  as  to  require  no  illustration.     If  nothing  in 
done,  durmg  this  period,  we  will  find  that  the  system 
d'^s  not  stand  still,  for  we  will  soon  perceive  that  there 
IS  paio  or  tenderness  in  some  of  the  larger  organs,  such 
a*  those  of  the  hver.brain,  stomach,  bowels,  ice  :  now, 
at  this  time,  any  of  these  parts  being  so  iufiuenced, 
will  teacl  on  the  general  system,  from  which  we  may 
have  a  train  of  very  formidable  symptoms,  according  to 
1  lie  extent  to  which  the  exciting  cause,  as  it  exi.sts  in 
the  nervous  ]x*wer,  may  form  a  nidus  for  its  own  irrita- 
-on  in  these  parts,— which  I  regard  as  the  primarily 
disturbed  and  also  the  principal  power  involved  and 
tlmt  which  now  keeps  up  the  action.    Tiiis  may  also 
arise  from  the  altered  state  of  the  viscus,  which  serves 
a.v  a  continual  focus  for  excitement  ;  thus   we  will  have 
the  brain  and  nerves  acting  primarily  on  these  parts,  in 
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consequence  of  the  exposure  to  the  miasm,  and  secondly 
they  may  again, act  on  the  body  and  produce  a  general  dis- 
ease, and  in  this  way  the  whole  powers  of  the  body  are  in 
full  play  against  the  organ  first  attacked, — thus  too.the  dis- 
ease will  be  present  until  these  powers  are  expended.  The 
treatment  in  such  cases,  at  the  very  first,  is  to  bleed ;  but 
this  is  only  to  be  done  when  we  have  action  sufficient  to 
warrant  our  interference,  when  so,  we  must  bleed  to  the 
extent  required,  and  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  ad- 
minister large  doses  of  calomel ;  and  this  last  even  when 
we  cannot  bleed,  with  the  same  chance  of  doing  good, 
thus  we  may  prevent  that  state  of  high  excitement 
about  to  take  place,  and  that  tendency  to  inflammation 
of  any  particular  viscus,  so  apt  to  be  induced,  if  we 
did  not  subdue  the  nervous  irritation.     If  the  emunc- 
tories  were  not  speedily  opened  by  the  calomel,  and 
other  remedies  in  combination,  the  cause  continuing., 
notwithstanding  the    bleeding,  would  only    again  be 
brought  into  operation,  when  the   system  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  depressing  effects  of  this  remedy,  and 
would  be  placed  under  very  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces,  since  perchance  we  could   bleed  no   longer,  or 
the  disease  might  be  fully  formed,  hence  the  great  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  attending  strictly  to  the  pro- 
per application  of  these  most  valuable  remedies. 

3d.  This  state,  as  induced  from  the  operation  of  mi- 
asm on  the  nervous  system,  consists  in  an  intermediate 
action  between  the  other  two,  in  which  it  is,  as  it  were^ 
vaccilating,  or  hesitating  to  which  side  it  should  give  the 
preference, — whether  to  the  decreased  action,  or  that  of 
stimulation.  Nature  does  not  allow  this  long  to  conti- 
nue, for  the  partition,  dividing  it  between  the  two  others, 
is  so  diaphenous  as,  at  times,  to  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  side  the  disease  will  turn  to,  so  that  what  ser\'es 
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fjr  the  base  of  the  one  action,  w  ill  be  the  apex  of  the 
other,  and  each,  when  once  set  a-going,  may  proceed  to 
eslremes.  Now  those  men  who  are  most  liable  to  this 
state  of  things  are  the  apparentlij  stout  and  healthy, 
who  have  been  much  addicted  to  various  excesses  and 
who  have  been  thereby  rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  its 
influence  ;  we  will  find  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  mana/^e  them  as  decidedly  as  in  the  two  former 
instances.  Fortunately  we  are  not  long  left  in  suspense, 
since  our  best  practice  willbe  to  combat  present  symptoms; 
provided  we  cannot  bleed  fully  and  freely,  and  thus  mo- 
derate or  support  the  action  according  to  circumstances, 
we  may  do  so  to  the  extent  required.  Under  all  circum- 
stances however,  when  it  is  possible  to  give  calomel,  we 
should  do  so  from  the  very  first.  I  have  entered  per- 
haps a  little  too  far  into  this  subject,  but  its  importance 
may  plead  some  palliation,  since  it  shews  the  com- 
manding influence  which  blood-letting  and  calomel  have, 
when  properly  had  recourse  to,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
general  and  local  excitement  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  merely  advert  to  another  point  to 
shew  the  extent  of  the  nervous  influence,  as  exemplified 
in  various  compartments  of  the  body.  It  may  be  only 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  state 
of  the  bladder  as  it  is  often  met  with  in  Cholera.  It 
is  astonishing  to  what  a  small  bulk  we  may  have  it 
contracted,  for  we  may  meet  with  it  much  smaller  than 
an  egg.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  abstraction  of  the 
nervous  power  suddenly,  and  before  the  stimulus  it  ex- 
cites in  the  part  is  entirely  expended,  or  dies  away, 
js  the  cause  of  our  meeting  with  this  contracted  state  of 
the  bladder  ?  This  power  may  be  quickly  abstracted  or 
deadened  in  the  main  branches,  and  may  leave  the 
smaller  to  expend  the  whole  of  their  energy  ;  hence  we 
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observe  the  great  ccntracticn  of  the  muscular  filres. 
We  know  -well  that  such  an  occurrence  takes  place  in 
many  animals  when  killed  for  the  shambles.  In  such 
instances  we  find  their  urinary  bladders  contracted 
to  a  very  small  compass,  and  this  may  certainly  occur 
from  the  sudden  abstraction  of  the  chief  part  of  their 
nervous  power,  which  induces  a  species  of  paralytic  ac- 
tion in  the  main  trunks;  or  the  stimulation  left  from 
such  a  cause  as  the  cessation  of  action  of  the  direct  ner- 
vous supply  may  do  this,  which  will  now  be  in  some  mea- 
sure assisted  by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  arising  from 
the  absence  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  former  natural 
heat  of  the  part;  these  two  causes  may  contribute  great- 
ly to  produce  the  elFect  mentioned.  In  such  cases  then, 
we  see  no  inflammation  of  the  system  or  part,  for  we  m.eet 
with  no  apparent  disease,  but  that  of  a  very  rapid  sink- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers. 
Before  I  state,  in  a  full  manner,  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  system  in  this  disease  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
the  subject  of 


CHAP.  VI. 

marshTmiasm. 

L  nder  this  head  I  will  take  into  consideration  most  of 
the  phenomena  that  occur  either  from  this,  as  a  cause  of 
Cholera,  or  from  a  deteriorated  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  as  also 
some  other  general  points  connected  with  the  disea.se. 
The  remote  cause  of  cholera,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
epidemics,  whether  happening  more  rarely  in  Europe,  or 
so  commonly  in  India,  of  whatever  importance  to  be 
known,  is  as  yet  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Dif- 
fident as  I  am  on  this  point,  the  following  appears  to  me 
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to  approach  somowhat  near  the  tnith  ;  anil  the  longer  I 
have  considered  this  most  important  and  interesting  sub- 
iect  the  more  satisfied  have  I  become  of  the  correctness 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  depends,  in  some  degree, 
on  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This  I  will  af- 
terwards attempt  to  prove,  with  the  admission  however, 
that  the  proof  to  be  adduced  will,  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  fall  greatly  short  of  demonstration.  That 
there  are  many  poisons  carried  about,  and  widely  diffus- 
ed in  the  atmosphere  is  perhaps  not  generally  admitted  ; 
it  nevertheless  may  be  true  ;  if  so,  what  is  to  prevent 
marsh  miasm,  or  any  other  gaseous,  or  poisonous  sub- 
stance from  acting  in  a  deliterious  manner  on  the  sys- 
tem generally, and  thereby  producing  this  disease  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  does  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  ?— My 
opponents  will  say  that  these  disorders  occur  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  sort  of  miasm,  and  when,  in  fact, 
such  has  never  been  present.  I  know,  and  admit  this» 
but  not  to  the  extent  they  could  wish.  I  ask  them 
what  is  to  prevent  these  morbid  ferial  substances  from 
being  carried  about  in  the  air,  for  many  thousand 
miles, — this  too  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
wind  s  ?  My  answer  is  that  nothing  can  prevent  it  from 
taking  pi  ace.  These  gentlemen  must  be  informed,  that 
when  one  wind  is  blowing  over  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters, or  over  the  land,  we  have  a  counter  current  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  must  be  well 
known  to  those  who  have  acquired  the  first  elements  of 
meteorology  ;  and  may  be  readily  ascertained  from  the 
slightest  observation  of  the  different  directions  of  the 
passing  clouds.  To  put  this  subject  to  personal  proof,  it 
is  well  known  that  at  the  top  of  Cape  Teneriffe  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  is 
cooling  the  inhabitants  below.    The  circumstance  of 
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smoke  ascending  and  mixing  with  the  air  shews  some- 
thing else,  which  shall  be  noticed  very  soon,  as  well  as 
the  reason  why  the  land  breezes  of  many  parts  of  our 
Indian  territories  are  so  unhealthy,  and  the  sea  m  inds  so 
refreshing.  How  did  it  happen  that  volcanic  dust,  when 
thrown  into  the  air  by  an  eruption,  found  its  way  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  trade 
wind,  when  it  fell  on  another  Island;  the  following  may  be 
adduced  as  a  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind— It  was 
noted  as  a  remarkable  occurrence  that  on  the  14th 
*•  March  the  light  showers  that  fell  in  some  parts  of 
"  the  Island  of  Malta  brought  down  a  reddish  earth 
"  with  them  and  on  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Corner 
"  makes  this  memorandum,  '  I  was  this  day  informed 
*'  by  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Sparroio- 
"  hawki  that^at  Palermo  on  the  14th  Instant,  the  weather 
had  the  same  heavy,  dull,  foggy  appearance  which  was 
remarked  here,  and  that  a  quantity  of  muddy  earthy 
"  substance  fell  with  the  rain,  but  in  greater  quantity  than 
"  at  Malta."  These  are  tvi^o  distinct  points  then,  that  the 
air  at  times  can,  and  does  contain  foreign  substances,  and 
also  carries  them  about  in  the  manner  stated.  Addition- 
al facts  of  this  nature  might  be  given,  but  they  would  only 
swell  these  remarks  to  an  unnecessary  length.  I  trust  that 
the  instances  which  have  been  advanced  are  sufficient 
to  convince  those  who  can  think  for  themselves,  or  even 
the  sceptical,  on  the  subject.  Having  briefly  stated 
the  premises,  let  us  follow  the  subject  a  httle  further,  in 
a  general  way,  before  we  come  to  points  of  illustration  ; 
and  let  me  ask  what  is  to  prevent  the  effluvia  or  other  de- 
litereous  parti cles,produced  by  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 
grounds,fromascendingandmixingwith  the  air — as  occurs 
in  the  case  of  smoke?  and,  when  so  mixed,  what  obsta- 
cle is  there  to  prevent  their  being  wafted  to  some  distant  Is- 
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land  or  continent  and  when  let  loose  with  the  "rain,  va- 
pours, or  dews  at  night,  &c.  to  their  proving  an  exciting 
cause  of  disease,  such  as  intermitting  fever,  &c.    I  he- 
lieve  that  there  is  hut  little  that  can  he  offered  as  to  at- 
mospheric air  at  all  times  neutralizing  the  miasm  or  otiier 
poisonous  particles  -which  may  he  fioahng  in  it.  This 
much  we  know  that  when  they  emanate  from  the  persons  of 
the  sickandarc  widely difTused, they  hecome  comparatively 
inert;  but  what  constitutes  the  limit  to  the  diifu^ion  of  dif- 
ferent suhitances,  when  locked  up  in  tlie  clouds  has  not 
been  positively  ascertained;  and  we  are  not  aware  how  far 
other  substances  are  thus  acted  on,  although  we  know 
that  the  contagion  of  some  diseases  extends  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  victims  labouring  under  their  influence. 
It  \vx.nilcl  therefore  be  useless  to  surmise,  that  such  and 
such  things  do  not  exist,  when  we  have  no  direct  proof 
of  their  non-existence.    Besides,  in  a  hot  climate,  there 
is  a  deliterious  property  in  the  air,  which,  if  not  always 
in  active  operation,  has  at  all  events  a  tendency  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  slightest  cause  of  this  nature,  as  will  be  shewn 
in  the  sequel. 

I'roni  what  has  been  now  stated,  if  correct,  v/e  may 
in  some  measure  be  able  to  account  for  places  being  in- 
fected, at  particular  times  of  the  year, — fur  example  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoons,  when  we  may  have  the  land,  in- 
stead of  the  sea  breezes : — and  now  also  away  flies  the  mys- 
tery, why  places  so  far  distant  and  insulated  come  to 
suflier.  It  is  not  so  dillicult  to  account  for  those  places 
that  lie  in  the  more  distant  but  direct  track  of  trade- 
winds  or  monsoons  being  attacked,  since  they  must  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  those  effluvia  with  which  the  clouds 
as  well  as  the  winds,  are  more  or  less  charged ;  and  which 
are  carried  about  and  deposited  in  the  manner  already 
stated.    Ileuce  also  we  can  account  for  ships  at  sect  be- 
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ing  attacked  with  endemic,  or  epidemic  fevers,  and  the 
other  distempers  which  generally  arise  from  such  exposure. 
The  Cholera,  as  one  of  the  numher,  has  occurred  at  sea 
amongst  the  crews  of  ships  which  had  been  previous- 
ly healthy  for  weeks.  It  has  also  attacked  ships  in 
the  river  Hooghly,  that  have  been  exposed  to  a  certain 
cuiTent  of  air,  while  those  on  each  side,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  anchorage,  have  escaped.  When  such  a  peculi- 
arity of  atmosphereis present,  as  is  supposed,andhere  join- 
ed to  an  additional  quantity  of  marsh  effluvia,  or  other 
noxious  particles  floating  in  it,  who  is  there  that  can 
distinctly  point  out  even  the  probable  effects  of  such  com- 
binations ?  It  was  along  time,  indeed,  ere  chemistry  ex- 
plained the  diflerent  results  producedby  a  mixture  of  many 
gases,  and  of  other  simple  substances  of  themselves,  inno- 
cuous but  which,  when  united,  become  very  active  poi- 
sons. This  peculiar  one  may  for  ever  remain  beyond  her 
ken.  What  benefit  would  result  to  mankind  although 
she  could  tell  us  ?  seeing  she  could  not  remove  the  cause, 
or  but  very  inadequately  so,  at  least  in  the  present 
day.  A  part  of  the  good  resulting  therefrom  would  be 
to  satisfy  the  human  mind  which  rarely  contents  itself 
without  a  cause,  real,  or  imaginary,  to  account  for  pheno- 
mena which  it  does  not  understand.  These  remarks,  as 
well  as  those  which  follow  on  the  same  subject,  may  be 
treated  as  visionary,  and  fanciful.  Tliey  will  in  all  pro- 
bability, however,  require  some  consideration,  ere  they 
can  be  disproved,  I  trust  they  may  meet  with  a  candid 
perusal  from  those  able  to  judge  of  this  most  important 
subject,— for  such  as  think  that  they  can  settle  the 
question  by  their  ipse  dixit  I  care  but  little. 

To  proceed  with  the  investigations  of  marsh  miasm.  Do 
all  epidemic  diseases  spring  up, or  have  their  origin, in  the 
place  where  they  first  shew  theniselve:?^  and  may  they  be- 
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come  endemic,  or  vice  versa  ? — In  the  prosecu{ion  of  this 
part  of  the  enquiry  it  will  be  shewn  that  diseases  are  ca- 
pable not  only  of  affecting  the  place  where  they  originate, 
but  that  they  may  be  carried,  not  by  clothes,  or  human 
intercourse,  but  by  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  alone, 
to  another  and  distant  part.  I  have  already  stated  that 
epidemic  diseases  proceed  in  the  tract  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  that  they  seldom  deviate  out  of  this  line  ;  this 
may  be  regarded  as  one  point  settled, — when  we  find 
them  travelling  in  another  direction,  it  is  in  the  manner 
above  referred  to.  Why  do  epidemic  diseases  not  show 
themselves  every  successive  year?  Because  the  materies 
morhi  is  not  generated,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  the 
exciting  cause;  but,  on  more  minute  examination,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  always  existing,  at  the  particular 
period  of  the  year,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  place, 
some  species  of  endemic  or  epidemic  disease,  and  this  of 
more  or  less  intensity  and  fatality,  according  to  circum- 
stances, not  only  as  regards  the  weather,  but  also  a  great- 
er abundance  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  with  better  or 
Avorse  dieting,  and  on  many  other  causes.  The  state 
of  the  weather,  or  atmosphere,  however,  determines 
this  in  a  great  degree,  since  either  before  or  dur- 
ing their  appearance,  or  prevalence,  there  may  be  much 
heat,  rain  or  moisture  in  it.  This  may  be  attended  either 
by  an  excess  of  cold,  or  the  reverse,  as  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  constitutions  attacked,  and  other  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs.  Thus  then,  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  modified  in  many  ways, — they  may 
present  themselves  under  the  form  of  inflammatory  com- 
plaints or  febrile  affections,  or  those  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, in  the  first  instance.  From  the  above  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  as  will  be  stated  in  a  short  time,  that 
all  epidemic  diseases  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  are 
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modified,  or  increased  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
cause,  such  being  in  operation  either  in  a  major  or  mi- 
ner degree  of  concentration. 

That  there  has  been  such  a  disposition  to  epidemic 
disease  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain  for 
som-e  years,  it  is  thought,  maybe  most  satisfactorily 
explained,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great 
prevalence  of  influenza — a  disease,  in  my  mind,  of  a 
decidedly  epidemic,  as  well  as  endemic  nature.    It  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  there  should  be  an  attack  of  other 
epidemics,  either  of  a  more  aggravated  or  modified  na- 
ture, as  the  air  becomes  mixed  or  poisoned  by  that  from 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  from  its  own 
marshes  and  other  pestilential  sources.    A  considera- 
tion of  the  thick  fogs  so  prevalent  in  the  British  chan- 
nel, and  German  ocean,  leads  me  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  may  be  actually  the  case,  and  that 
the  cause,  when  once  introduced,  may  he  aggravated, 
greatly  by  receiving  addition  from  the  fertile  sources  of 
the  same  elements  in  our  own  country.    It  is  surely  no 
inconsistency  to  imagine  that  these  dense  vapours  con- 
tain, at  times,  substances  of  a  very  noxious  quality, 
since  we  observe  that  neither  cold  nor  moisture,  of  any 
degree,  when  applied  to  the  human  body,  is  capable  of 
producing  effects,  such  as  result  from  the  occasional 
breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  Avith  them.    ^Ve  know 
that  small-pox  matter,  in  an  inconceivably  small  quanti- 
ty, w^hen  applied  to  the  body,  either  by  pricking  the 
skm,  or  even  inhaling  the  air  in  which  such  patients 
are,  will,  under   ordinary   circumstances,  in  a  short 
time  produce  a  very  large  surplus,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  to  exceed  our  most  extended  views  of  the 
.subject ;  and  that  this  matter  is  again  capable,  when 
fa  vourably  applied,  of  spreading  the  disca.se  ; — in  this- 
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way  then  ii  may  be  multiplied  ad  infi,7iitum.  I 
ask  upon  what  grounds  can  we  deny  the  existence 
of  a  deliterious  principle  being  conveyed  to  the  air  ? — 
Or  that  this  again  may  assimilate  the  whole  within  its 
range  of  action,  and  this  last  again  to  other  portions, 
so  that  it  will  travel  far  and  wide,  until  it  comes  in 
contact  with  a  state  of  the  air  capable  of  dispelling  it, 
or  until  it  falls  in  the  rains  ;  but  this  last  may  only  ope- 
rate for  a  time  in  some  instances,  as  we  find  that  the 
miasm  again  raises  its  diminished  head,  and  operates 
powerfully  on  the  frame.  The  same,  of  course,  will  hold 
in  the  case  of  noxious  particles  which  emanate  from  other 
sources  than  the  above.  That  such  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  present  during  the  prevalence  of  epide- 
mics I  have  as  little  doubt  as  that  the  small-pox, 
measles,  or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease exists.  The  only  objection  to  the  above  is 
that  the  air  is  not  a  living  material,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  incapable  of  assimilating  such  to  itself,  as 
the  engendering  large  quantities  of  the  materies  morbi 
from  the  smaller,  and  that  it  will  rather  tend  to  destroy 
these  by  dilution.  This,  however,  is  not  stated  as  a  dis- 
tinct fact,  and,  although  a  convenient  way  of  answering 
the  question,  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  holds  in  re- 
ality. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  air,  when  much  con- 
taminated, will  in  an  equal  degree  deteriorate  a  pure  at- 
mosphere in  the  same  manner  as  nitre  or  sulphuric 
acid  will  give  its  sour  taste  to  a  very  great  quantity 
of  water,  so  much  so  that  a  few  drops  may  be  sensibly 
perceived  in  a  gallon  of  the  latter.  What  then  is  to 
prevent  the  air,  which  is  also  a  gaseous  fluid,  from 
being  contaminated  in  the  same  manner,  although  not 
under  the  laws  n  hich  govern  the  living  body.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  at  prc,-,eut  ho  porcoived  to  invalidate 
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the  argument.  IntKis  way  then,wemay  lie  a"ble  toaccount 
for  the  apparent  eccentricities,  propagation  and  other 
discrepancies  attending  the  rise  and  spread  of  Cholera. 
In  the  atmosphere,  even  in  its  purest  state,  in  intertro- 
pical countries,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
morbific  miasmatic  principle  is  constantly  present — this 
is  pre-eminently  the  case  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  it  is  likewise  to 
be  met  with  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  else- 
where,   this  too,  when  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
moisture  is  present — a  state  so  frequently  met  with  in 
these  places.  Thatsuch  is  the  case  also  in  the  West  In- 
dies is  not  by  any  means  improbable,  since  we  meet  with 
attacks  of  yellow  fever  even  in  the  finest  weafher,  oc- 
curing  apparently  out  of  the  influence  of  all  land-winds, 
and  seemingly  under  a  pure,  fresh,  and  dry  air.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  operation  of  heat,  as  it  exists  in  these  places, 
and  as  strongly  predisposing  to  fevers,  that  such  should 
assume  the  type  of  the  climate,  and  country,  is  just  as 
likely  as  that  we  should  meet  with  typhus  fever  from 
exposure   to   the  producing  cause  in  Great  Britain. 
The   heat  or  cold  of  the  atmosphere  may  therefore 
act  on  the  body  in  one  way,  and  the  particular  state 
of  the   air  may  certainly  determine  the  nature  of  the 
fever.    Here  then  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  causes  all 
operating  on  the  nervous  power,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed,  even  ironed  as  man  is  for  bearing  the  vicissitude 
of  climate,  if  he  escaped  all  of  them,  which  are  in 
constant  operation,  apparently  to  curb  his  sway.  In 
this  manner  then  may  be  explained  the  reason  why 
troops,  ar  any  body  of  men,  are  attacked  by  diseases  of  an 
endemic  nature,  even  in  the  most  clear  and  cloudless 
weather,  and,  in  particular,  when  there  is  a  sudden  change 
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in  the  state  of  the  thermometer,  attenrlel  with  a  heavy 
clew,or  thick  air  towards  evening,  at  (he  times  of  the  year 
alluded  to,  since  such  states  indicate  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perabundance of  moisture.     "  The  month  of  October," 
says  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  when  speakincrofa  particu- 
lar part  of  China  "  Mas  so   warm  and  the  nights  so 
"cloudless  and  serene,  with  very  little  dew,  that  many 
"  of  us  slept  in  the  open  air.    But  in  November  the  nights 
"  were  exceedingly  cold ;  and  although  there  was  hardly 
"  any  thing  that  could  he  called  a  swamp  or  marsh  on  the 
"  Island,  yeliutermitents  and  fluxes  made  their  appear- 
"  ance  and  continued  without  any  very  apparent  cause, 
*'  except  this  sudden  vicissitude  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air.    There  was  indeed  a  very  high  peak  in  the  cen- 
trc  of  the  island,  the  sides  of  which  v/cre  covered  with 
"  thick  grass  jungle  ;  and   over  this  the  winds  blew 
"  towards  the  ship  and  tents.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
"  that  hills  and  mountains  arrest  the  course  of  marsh 
"  miasmata  through  the  air,  and  when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  these  is  collected,  they  will  produce  their  ef- 
"  fects  on  the  human  frame,  in  a  similar  manner,  as  if 
"  issuing  from  the  original  source  ;  especially  when  the 
*'  pre-disposing  causes  are  in  great  force.     Hence  we 
"  see  how  miasmal  fever  may  take  place  on  the  sum- 
"  mit  of  morm  fortnnh'.  or  the  rock  of  Gibralter,  with- 
"  out  any  necessity  for  the  supposition  that  the  fobrific 

exhalations  arose  from  these  places  themselves." 
can,  therefore,  see  the  reason  why  some  fevers,  which 
distinctly  owe  their  existence  to  marsh  maismata,  should 
occur  where  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  any  thing  like  this  acting  as  a  cause  ;  but,  in  such 
cases,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
their  presence,  if  we  take  into  consideration  what  I  have 
already  advanced  as  to  the  winds  carrying  about  the 
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miasm.  This  lake  place  even  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  such  as  not  to  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  marshy  grounds.  But  then  we  are  also  aware  that 
these  neednot  he  necessarily  present  for  their  production, 
since  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  such  soil  is  capable, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  giving  out  an  exhalation  as 
noxious  as  the  former.  Why  should  medical  men  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  conclusive  evidence  that  may  be  met 
with  in  the  statement  of  facts  like  the  present,  in  all 
authors  who  have  treated  of  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases  of  hot  countries.  The  facts  are  stated,  but 
their  deductions,  as  applied  either  to  their  operation,  or 
the  effects  they  produce  on  the  system,  have  not 
been  suificiently  attended  to.  Dr.  Johnston  observes 
"  although  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  that  of  au- 
"  tumnal  remittents,  yet  the  land  winds  in  all  seasons, 

and  in  all  tropical  climates,  are  more  or  less  impreg- 
"  nated  with  miasmata,  and  that  these  had  a  considera- 
"  ble  share  in  the  fever  above  described,  I  entertain  no 
"  doubt."  This  he  states  v>'hen  speaking  of  the  biUous 
fever  that  occurred  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Ce7iturio7i  at 
Bombay  in  1804. 

A  question  of  some  importance  to  determine  is,  whe- 
ther a  ship  sailing  along  a  coast,  where  she  meets  with 
winds  impregnated  with  these  morbific  particles,  and  at 
length  arriving  at  a  healthy  place  or  harbour,  may  have 
disease  amongst  her  crew  ;  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  men  on  board  would  be  exceedingly  liable  to 
it.  But  may  not  the  disease  be  modified  as  to  intensity, 
or  even  assume  a  new  type,  by  being  now  in  a  healthy 
place  ?— it  isimagincd  lliat  this  will  also  alter  the  nature 
of  the  distemper  in  the  ship  ;  for  had  she  remained  in 
the  place  where  she  first  contracted  the  cause,  there 
can  l-.e  but  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  boeu  at 
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least   more    severe,  if,    indeed,    not    anodier  form 
of  disease.    We  need  not,   therefore,  in  such  cases 
seek  for  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  place  she  has 
now  anchored  at,  which  we  supposed  to  be  heaUhy,  we 
must  look  therefore  to  the  places  she  has  been  at,  or  the 
coasts  along  which  she  has  been  sailing.    It  would  be  sin- 
gular, if,  where  there  is  a  number  of  ships  lying,  and  with 
no  complaint  amongst  them,  we  should  not,  under  the 
supposition    of   the   disease    having  been  contracted 
where  the  vessel  is  at  anchor,  find  seamen  belonging  to 
other  ships  precisely  under  the  same  or  similar  circum- 
stances— consequently  labouring  under  the  same  form  of 
disease.    The  above,  however,  depends  on  some  points 
which  must  be  taken  strictly  into  account.    Suppose  a 
ship  sails  from  England,  and  arrives  at  Bombay,  Trinco- 
mallee,  or  (he  river  Hooghly,  without  touching  at  any 
place,  and  with  no  sick  on  board  at  the  time,  she  will 
be  particularly  liable  to  epidemic  diseases,  or  those  of 
the  country,  although  there  may  be  a  number  of  other 
ships  at  the  same  anchorage,  very  healthy,  these  having 
been  in  the  chmate  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  new 
arrived  suffers  from  her  first  exposure.    Great  care 
therefore,  should  be  observed  by  all  in  command  to  re- 
strain their  men  from  going  on  shore,  and  to  keep  them  li- 
ving regularly  until  they  have  been  some  time  in  the 
climate.  A  man-of-war  on  her  voyage  from  England  touch- 
ed at  the  Island  of  St.  Jago;  all  who  had  been  in  shore 
and  proceeded  a  little    ay  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
felt  the  full  effects  of  the  climate.    Returning  after  sun- 
set to  the  boat  fatigued,  the  miasm  had  full  power  over 
their  bodies,  and  almost   all  died  from  fever,  even 
on  their //-si  exposure.  Had  these  persons  returned  be- 
fore sun-set,  the  chances  are  that  fewer  would  have  fallen, 
victims,  as  we  know  that   the  miasm  acts  much  more 
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forcibly  on  the  body  after  sunset  than  it  does  at  mid-day. 
It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  visit  places  in  which  such  is 
engendered,  even  in  the  morning,  until  the  sun  has  been 
up  for  sometime  ;  for  then  we  expose  ourselves  to  the 
mists,  or  dews  ascending  or  descending,  which  at  al^ 
times  have  a  delitereous  effect  on  the  human  frame. 
Hence  a  good  rule  to  he  observed  would  be  not  to  ex- 
pose our  men  either  before  sun-rise,  or  after  sun-set ; 
this  the  more  particularly  applies  to  wooding  and  water- 
ing parties.    But  let  us  proceed  a  point  further,  and  sup- 
pose that,  after  the  ship's  arrival,  and  after  she  has  been 
in  port  for  some  time,  many,  very  many,  of  her  men  are 
attacked, — are  we  to  ascribe  this  to  infection  caught  at 
the  place,  or  from  the  former  source  ?    So  long  as  there 
are  no  other  ships  attacked  then  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  cause  exists  within  herself,  and  has  been  imbib- 
ed elsewhere  ;  but  if  we  see  other  ships  also  under  the 
same,  then  we  can  have  but  little  hesitation  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  cause  is  of  a  general  nature.    That  ships, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  capable  of  affecting  one 
another  with  any  epidemic  disease  seems  highly  impro- 
bable, so  long  as  we  adopt  the  necessary  precautions  of 
free  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  and  take  particular  care 
that  the  diseases  are  not  allowed  to  become  inveterate 
from  mere  accumulation. 

Under  the  last  supposition  another  important  question 
is,  will  the  disease  from  accumulation  spread  to  others  I — 
of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  especially  where  there  exists  a 
free  intercourse ;  for  the  air  not  only  around  them  may 
become  contaminated,  but  it  may  even  extend  its  pesti- 
lential influence  to  a  certain  distance.  That  there  are 
some  diseases  capable  of  spreading  this  poison  further 
than  others,  no  one  can  have  any  hesitation  in  admitting, 
but  how  far  this  power  may  extend  has  never  been  .satis- 
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factorily  shewn ;  but  that  it  is,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, carried  about  with  the  prevaiUng  wind  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  may  be  again  answered  that  the  air  is  not  like 
the  living  body,  and  that  it  is  therefore  incapable  out  of  a 
httle  to  make  much,  but  that  it  must  dilute  the  noxious 
particles  wherever  they  are.  I  am  surely  at  liberty  to 
ask  why  it  does  not  do  so  in  all  instances  ? — supposing 
that  it  does  in  some.  This  particular  miasm,  either 
as  produced  from  the  human  body,  or  from  other  sources, 
may  act  differently  when  a  cause  or  causes  are  present 
favourable  to  its  propagation  ;  what  this  may  be  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  a  former  paragraph.  It  will  there- 
fore be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  free  from  inhal- 
ing the  breath  of  the  patient,  or  much  of  the  air  in  ill 
ventilated  apartments,  and  under  such  circumstances  they 
ought  always  to  be  well  purified.  Dr.  J.  Johnstone  says 
"  the  transports  which  received  and  conveyed  home  the 
"  wretched  remnant  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  after  the 
"  battle  of  Corunna,  afforded  the  most  decisive  and  me- 

lancholy  proofs  that  bodies  of  men  confined  close  to- 
*'  gether  between  the  decks  of  a  ship  in  stormy  weather, 

will  soon  become  sickly,  and  that  their  diseases  maybe 
*'  comnmnicatedto  nurses  and  others  after  they  are  landed, 
*'  washed,  and  placed  in  the  most  clean  and  airy  hospi- 
*'  tals."  I  consider  one  well  attested  fact  as  sufficient 
to  set  this  question  at  rest,  and  that  every  medical  man 
should  receive  such,  as  one  law  for  his  guidance,  he  may 
almost  content  himself  on  this  subject  without  searching 
for  other  arguments  to  disprove  it,  or  to  brow-beat  the 
natural  laws  of  the  animal  creation  : — look  at  the  black 
hole  business  at  Calcutta,  &c.  "  on  this  passage"  that  is 
of  the  troops  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnstone  "a  most 

fatal  typhoid  fever  broke  out,  which  spread  far  and  wide 
"  among  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants  of  the  hos- 
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"pitalsin  England  where  they  were  landed."    We  see 
also  that  these  cases  were  capable  of  infecting  others. 
This  may  be  received  as  a  second  law,  that  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  will  in- 
fect a  second  person.  A  question  now  arises  whether  th's 
second  person  attacked  will  be  capable  of  infecting  a 
third, — of  course  he  may,  but  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  free  ventilation,  the  third  attacked  will  have  the 
disease  of  a  milder  form,  for  the  poison  emitted  by  typhoid 
patients,  as  we  from  experience  know,  becomes  more 
mild  and  deluted  by  exposure  to  a  free  ventilation  and 
the   other  precautionary    measures    restorted    to  in 
diseases   of    this   nature.     "  Within  a    few  yards 
*'  of  the   spot  where  I  now  write,  the  greater  part 
"  of  a   family   fell  sacrifices   to  the  effects  of  fomi- 
"  tes  that  lurked  in    a  blanket  purchased  from  one 
*'  of  these  soldiers  after  their  return  from  Corunna." 
This  is  another  point  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  and  it 
should  at  all  events  guide  us  in  giving  our  advice  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  in  particular  where  we  have  an  ex- 
tensive  spread  of  diseases  to  encounter, — for  example 
many  Cholera  cases.  We  ought,  as  precautionary  measures, 
to  give  directions  that  every  thing  be  properly  cleaned 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  as  also  a\  hen  it  has 
begun  to  give  way  in  its  intensity  ;  for  I  believe  that 
certain  states  of  Cholera,  like  typhus,  may  hecome  infec- 
tious from  accumulation  ;  but  that  Cholera  is  a  disease 
of  a  generally  contagious  character,  few,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  will  admit,  especially  in  its  most  common  form 
in  India,  this  subject  however  will  be  more  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  Contagion. 

Thus  then  we  see  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
bodies  of  those  labouring  under  certain  diseases  of  an 
epidemic  nature,  or  others  not  naturally  so,  may  give 
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rise  to  analogous  diseases,  as  also,  that  the  poisonous  par- 
ticles are  diluted  by  the  air,  which  may  not  be  able  to 
infect  beyond  a  certain  distance  ;  but  that  this  differs  from 
miasm  or  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth, and  the  other  fertile  sources  whence  it  has  its  rise, 
as  when  proceeding  from  vegetable  life,  I  entertain  but 
little  doubt  ;    for  it  is  imagined  that  this  last  has  a 
more  extensive  range  than  the  first  named,  consequently 
its  properties  disseminatedfar  and  wide,  are  not  so  easily 
dissipated  by  the  air,  but  remain  in  it,  and  are  carried 
about  and  distributed  by  the  winds,  India,  formerly,  was 
by  no  means  so  unhealthy  as  it  is  now,   whether  this 
proceeded  from  a  more  extensive  population  and  the  conse- 
quent better  culture  of  the  lands,  or  the  reverse,  is  not 
exactly  the  present  question.    To  what  therefore,  are  we 
to  attribute  its  present  unhealthy  state,  particularly  as 
regards  the  production  of  Cholera?   To  the  causes  so 
generally  known  as  those  of  heat,  &c.  I  would  also  add 
the  more  extensive  forests  of  overgrown  trees,  impene- 
trable jungles,  the  extensive  marshes,  and  also  the 
great  abundance  of  tanks  which  exist  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.    This  subject  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
taking  into  account  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  Formerly  there  was  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive population,  probably  exceeding  the  present  by  a 
third;  at  all  events  the  majestic  ruins  of  former  cities, 
now  no  longer  inhabited,  as  also  the  vast  abundance  of 
scattered  and  deserted  villages,  all  tell  a  tale  of  desola- 
tion and  woe ; — even  the  present  towns  are  much  less  ex- 
tensively peopled  than  they  were  wont  to  be.    The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  a  defec- 
tive cultivation  of  the  lands,  the  former  splendid  tanks  are 
in  ruins,  and  this  not  in  one  or  two  places  but  more  or 
less  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Island.    These  tanks 
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are  so  numerous  tliat  few^  if  any  of  the  inhabitants,  can 
now  possibly  compute  the  number,  buried  as  they  are, 
amongst  brushwood,  jungle  and  large  forests  ;  many  of 
them  extend  two  or  three  miles  in  length  and  are  nearly 
of  equal  breadth.  They  are  consequently,  from  being 
out  of  repair,  full  of  rank  vegetation,  crowded  with  insects 
and  have  their  banks  covered  with  decaying  materials 
and  mud.  These  things,  therefore,  in  such  a  climate, 
forma  very  fertile  source  of  disease;  another  will  be  found 
in  the  impenetrable  forests  which  every  where  abound ; 
these  not  only  extend  themselves,  but  gradually  form 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  forests  equally  fraught  with 
the  materiel  of  disease,  and  derive  fresh  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  impervious  jungle  and  uncultivated 
soil  by  which  they  are  encircled.  By  their  removal 
then — by  clearing  the  tanks,  thinning  the  woods,  so 
as  to  allow  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  to  the 
country,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  we  would  ren- 
der intertropical  regions  comparatively  healthy.  But  the 
means  of  effecting  this,  alas  !  are  not  to  be  so  easily  pro- 
cured, or  put  in  operation,  although  apparently  within 
the  grasp  as  many  might  be  apt  to  imagine— no,  the 
population  is  gone— this  most  extensive  Island,  therefore, 
will  continue  to  engender  a  poisonous  air  which  may  so 
increase  from  time  to  time  as  to  annihilate  the  fraction 
which  still  remains.  Such  is  not  an  overstretched  picture 
of  many  parts  of  Indiaas  can  be  attested  by  not  a  few;  but 
the  above  is  more  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  it  is  to  others.  It  will  also  be  found  to  apply  to 
many  other  places  of  the  world,  such  as  the  West  coast 
of  Africa,  along  the  shores  of  Madagascar  extending  thro' 
the  Mozambique  channel,  &c.  The  clearing  of  these  lands 
and  the  culture  of  the  soil,  where  it  is  possible,  would 
to  a  certainty  render  them  more  healthy  j   this,  however. 
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would,  in  many  instances,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  whole  of  the  labourers  employed,  who  would  be 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  fevers,  and  other  diseases,  peculiar  to  the  country, 
even  supposing  that  a  sufficient  number  could  be  provided 
during  the  period  of  years  for  the  acconiplishiug  of  such 
a  desirable  object.    This  would  be  in  truth  a  forcible 
nialthus  speculation,  the  period  Avhen  it    may  be  car- 
ried into  effect  cannot  be  decided  on  or  even  contemplat- 
ed, but  when  it  is,  we  will  find  that  epidemic  disease  will 
be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  at  present,  as 
is  evidently  shewn  by  tracing  the  history  of  our  own,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  in  which  diseases  depending  on 
this  as  a  cause,  were,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  its 
history,  much  more  prevalent  than  they  are  now  ;  in 
fact  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  I  could  illustrate  the  point 
further  by  taking  into  account  the  condition  of  other 
countries  ;  but  examples  of  this  sort  must  be  familiar 
to  most  men,  even  partially  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  miasmatic  particles  have 
not  the  power  of  acting  on  the  human  frame  when  widely 
disseminated,  and  therefore  that  their  power  must  be 
chiefly  confined  to  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. I  have  already  stated  that  this  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Even  admitting  the  premises 
for  a  moment  only,  we  would  find  in  every  soil,  but, 
particularly  in  India  and  other  intertropical  climes^  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  that  the  constant  engendering  of 
such  miasm  must  soon  come  to  saturate  the  atmosphere 
— where  is  it  then  carried  to  ? — for  thus  we  will  have 
that  operating  power  diluted,  as  it  may  be  said,  by  the 
very  air  capable  of  itself  of  producing  disease  when  these 
particles  are  in  an  extensive  state  of  congregation.  That 
complaints  arising  from  such  causes  may  in  this  mannej. 
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be  propagated  over  a  great  portion  of  India,  or  over  tlie 
land  where  they  arise,  and  that  they  must  spread  in  pro- 
portion to  the  concentration  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
patients  for  imbibing  these  impressions  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  We  must  never  forget  that  other  causes 
co-operate  wonderfully  at  the  same  time  in  either  fa- 
vouring or  retarding  their  operation.— such  as  heat  or 
cold,  wet  or  moisture,  with  a  multiplicity  of  others, 
some  of  them  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  How  does 
it  happen,  on  the  changing  of  the  monsoons  in  In- 
dia, that  in  certain  places,  we  generally  meet  with 
disease  ; — this  happens  twice  every  year  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  particularly  at  Trincomallee.  We  need  not  be 
astonished  at  this  occurrence  when  we  consider  what  I 
have  elsewhere  stated  concerning  the  confined  air, 
which  now  escapes  from  the  extensive  woods,  and  from 
being  in  a  manner  shut  out  from  the  direct  circulation 
of  the  ordinary  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  com- 
bines with  that  proceeding  from  the  -tanks,  superabun- 
dint  vegetation  and  the  other  sources  of  noxious  vapour. 
S  .ich  then  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  change  in  the 
weather,  but  on  an  excess  of  these  ingredients  at  these 
particular  times  of  the  year,  and  will,  when  the  change 
of  the  monsoon  takes  place,  rush  forth  like  a  current  of 
clayey  water  bursting  its  boundary,  and  impart  its  con- 
centrated particles  to  the  more  pure  air,  just  as  the  lat- 
ter destroys  the  purity  of  the  parent  stream.  In  this 
way  then,  may  be  explained  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
above  place  at  these  two  particular  periods  of  the  year, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  subjected  to  dysenteries,  in- 
termittents,  and  other  diseases  depending  on  this  cause 
for  their  endemic  or  epidemic  appearances  ; — amongst 
these  I  certainly  place  Cholera.  It  is  not  intended,  at 
present,  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  this  point  so 
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far  as  regards  infection  ;  from  what  has  been  already 
stated  it  will  be  plainly  perceived  that  I  do  not  regard 
these  diseases  as  depending  on  contagion,  or  that  one 
man,  by  touching  or  handling  the  body  of  another,  will 
necessarily  be  assailed  by  the  disease,  merely  from  this 
as  a  cause.  That  he  may  be  infected  by  being  confined 
to  the  same  place  I  have  no  doubt,  this  more  particular- 
ly when  placed  under  the  circumstances  noticed. 

The  Medical  Board  of  Bombay  say  concealed  from 
our  view  as  the  exciting  or  proximate  cause  of  this  for- 
"  midable  malady  may  ever  remain,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
"  serve  its  effects,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
"  have  witnessed  it  seems  to  shew  that  it  is  somewhal 
"  which  presses  heavily  upon  the  vital  functions ;  and 
"  on  many  occasions  resembles  the  effects  of  a  poison 
"  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the  blood ;  but 
"  whether  it  acts  more  immediately  upon  the  circulating 
*'  system  or  the  nervous,  we  cannot  determine,  the  va- 
"  rious  modes  of  attack,  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
"  division  of  the  disease  into  species  and  varieties,  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  sometimes  the  one,  and' 
"  sometimes  the  other  may  be  the  case,"  It  is  not  for 
a  moment  intended,  even  were  it  practicable,  to  criti- 
cise the  authors  of  these  most  interesting  reports,  which 
I  have  only  in  truth  met  with  as  quotations  by  others. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  points  alluded  to,  will  be  sa- 
tisfactorily cleared  up  in  these  pages,  and  I  shall  also 
point  out  that  the  first  train  of  effects  does  not  take 
place  in  the  blood,  and  that  when  this  comes  to  suffer,  it 
does  so  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system. 
Admitting  that  the  premises  already  stated,  with  re- 
spect to  the  conservative  principle,  animal  heat,  the 
blood  and  secretions,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  with 
the  sympathies  that  exist  in  the  human  body  are  correct. 
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and  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  in  the  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  find  that 
other  animals,  as  horses,  cats,  dogs,  and  fowls,  to- 
*'  gether  with  fish  in  rivers  and  the  ocean,  and  even  ve- 
"  getables,  have  borne  their  share  in  the  calamity  ;  the 
"  pestilential  principle  has  extended  to  every  principle 
"  of  life.    The  beasts  of  the  field  perish  with  deadly 
"  epidemics,  the  fish  on  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  the  sea, 
"  die  or  become  lean  and  sickly,  while  corn  is  blasted  on 
"  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  the  fruits  in  gardens  and 
"  orchards  wither  or  fail  to  arrive  at  their  usual  perfec- 
"  tion  !"    These  last,  in  their  turn,  especially  in  hot 
climes,  when  ripe  and  allowed  to  rot  on  the  branches 
give  rise  to  a  further  spread  of  the  calamity.    There  are 
particular  states,  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  Cholera  is  more  prevalent  than 
at  other  periods.    That  it  proves  more  intractable,  and 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  rainy  weather,  or  during 
the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  particularly  in  India,  can- 
not be  doubted. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  such  a  climate, 
where  the  rain  is  at  particular  seasons  heavy  in  the  ex- 
treme, we  should  have  disease  breaking  out,  neither  can  it 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  prove  a  stimulus  to 
those  sources  from  which  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  more 
immediately  springs.  Under  such  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  are  induced  by  close,  misty,  dewy,  or  rainy 
weather,  it  is  no  wonder,  when  miasm  is  produced  by  the 
formerly  dry  soil  itself,  that  we  should  have  it  in  much 
greater  abundance  from  the  adjacent  sources  more  favour- 
able to  its  production.  In  short,  we  may  view  the  state  of 
the  country  at  this  time  almost  on  a  parallel  with  that  of 
Egypt  after  the  ovci-flowing  of  the  Nile,  when  the  waters 
have  retired  within  their  banks.  The  moist  earth  now  ex- 
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posed  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun,  exhales  a  vast 
abundance  of  miasm,  or  whatever  else  constitutes  these 
noxious  particles,  which  give  rise  to  fevers,  dysentries, 
intermitting  fevers,  &c.  These,  which  exist  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  exciting  cause,  are  modified  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  soil,  or  the  constitutions  of  the 
patients.    The  diseases,  in  such  instances,  will  be  found 
to  subside  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  proportion 
as  the  weather  becomes  more  mild,  dry,  and  clear,  or 
when  the  abundant  moisture  has  been  either  absorbed 
or  evaporated.    Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
there  should  be  marshes  present  for  the  giving  out  of 
these  morbific  particles ;  1  believe   that   any  sort  of 
soil,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  gives  out  some- 
thing of  a  noxious  property,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
those  places  which  are  of  a  marshy  texture.     It  is 
about  this  period  at  Bombay,  viz.  when  the  wet  wea- 
ther sets  in,  that  Cholera,  or  fever  to  any  extent,  appears, 
and  it  is  then  destructive  in  the  extreme.    The  fields 
of  paddy  or  rice  being  now  cut,  have  the  roots  remain- 
ing in  the  ground  ;   these  become  decayed,  and,  in  co  - 
operation  with  the  soil  itself,  will  act  detrimentally  on 
the  constitutions  of  those  who  are  unluckily  exposed  to 
them,  particularly  at  the  period  referred  to.    Many  per- 
sons have  been  attacked  by  fever,  in  this  way,  unknown 
to  themselves,  from  the  bare  circumstance   of  passing 
through  them  in  their  visits  ; — more  particularly  after 
sunset.    From  the  above,we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
disease  always  depends  on  this  solely  as  a  cause,  for  we 
will  find  it  existing  under  the  other  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  generally,  however,  the  clouds  are  heavy  and 
lowering,  and  the  weather  is  dull  a  little  previous  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

Now,  in  those  instances  in  which  we  have  no  rain 
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tlip  very  state  of  the  close  and  damp  air,  will  prevent 
\h(\   evaporation  from  the  surface  of    the  earth  from 
being  freely  dissipated,  as  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place  under  a  clear  sky  with  a  gentle  breeze  ;  but,  in  such 
instances,  we  have  nothing  of  the  latter  states  present, 
consequently,  from  the  heat,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  the  miasm,   equally   productive  of  disease.  Al- 
though, under  such  circumstances,  we  will,  in  general, 
find  that  the  attacks  are  not  so  severe,  unless  perhaps 
in  the  Island  of  Cej'lon,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  par- 
ticularly subjected  to  the  reign  of  epidemic  complaints, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  soil,  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
its  forests — these  last,  by  rendering  it  comparatively  cool, 
might  be  considered  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
the  disease.    Here  the  sun's  ra3^s  cannot  penetrate  the 
rarth  with  the  same  facility  as  at  Madras,  where  there 
are  comparatively  few  forests  or  jungles,  Sec,  at  least  in 
its  immediate  vicinity ;  consequently,  when  the  sun  has 
set,  the  earth  has  not  much  heat  to  give  out  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  and  in  the  latter  the  heavy  rains  may,  at 
limes,  beat  down  the  morbific  particles,  and  thus  prevent 
the  disorder  from  proceeding  with  such  rapid  strides. 
There  will,  therefore,  generally,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  be  a  suspension  of  the  disease, — its  powers  at  all 
events  will,  for  the  time,  be  decreased.    It  may,  how- 
ever, return  with  a  renewal  of  the  cause,  or  with  the  dry 
weather:  but  even  then  it  may  not  prevail  to  .such  an 
alarming  extent,  since  now  there  is  perhaps  more  wind, 
with  a  more    serene   sky,  which  allows  the  noxious 
parti  ch's,  as  they  are  engendered,  to  fly  off  with  greater 
rapidity,  than  under  the  former  circumstances.  Tlie 
disease  may  even  spread  more  rapidly  during  the  pre- 
valence of  heavy  rains,  especially  when  these  are  at- 
tended by   chilling   colds,  or  oppressive   heat,  siiicf 
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whatever  tends  to  disturb  the  animal  economy,  nnder 
these  conditions,  will,  to  a  certainty,  be  a  predispos  ing 
cause  to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic. 

The  closeness  of  the  weather,  which  prevails  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  and  which,  at  times,  is 
found  to  continue  a  few  days,  may  be  a  cause  of  tiie 
rise  and  continuance  of  the  attacks.  The  vapours  from 
the  sui-face  of  the  earth,  under  the  circumstances  of 
close  sultry  weather,  cannot  ascend  to  any  great  alti- 
tude, and  as  there  is  no  wind  to  carry  ofF  these  noxious 
ingredients,  they  becomes  concentrated  at  the  surface 
ft^r  the  time,  and  the  body  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  ; 
—some  severe  cases  may  then  be  expected,  and  they 
usually  occur.  This  was  the  sort  of  weather  experienced 
at  Triucomallee,in  the  months  of  October  and  November 
l>^32,  when  the  disorder  raged  severely.  Were  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  much  on  this  subject,  I  could  bring  for- 
ward a  hundred  instances,  at  least,  to  prove  the  full  force 
of  the  above,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  weather  now 
given.  Such,  however, is  so  well  known  to  every  medical 
man  in  India,  that  it  requires  no  more  than  the  state-i 
ment.  From  this,  then,  we  may  be  led  to  the  distinct 
conclusion  that  the  rains,  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
previous  to, and  after  them, are  causes  operatiq.i?,  throu.:^h 
the  influence  of  the  soil,  in  the  production  of  Cholera. 
Lhder  such  circumstances,  we  have  only  to  recollect 
that  the  gases  evolved  from  the  earth,  particularly  in 
hot  climates,  must  be  immense  ;  this  is  pre-emine:"itly 
llio  case  in  woody,  marshy  and  fenny  countries, 
where  there  is  not  only  an  excess  of  vegetable 
products,  but  also  so  mii,ch  decayed  and  decaying  aninjal, 
as  well  as  vegetable  matter.  'I'he  slow  and  partial  decom- 
position of  large  succulent  fruits,  hanging  fnnn  the  dif- 
ferent plants  and  trees,  exceeds  all    belief  to  tho.so  who 
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have  not  actually  witnessed  its  extent  and  magnitude. 
All  these  things  must  contribute  greatly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  epidemics :  they  are,  however,  modified  by  certain 
states  of  the  air,  as  to  their  extent,  and  the  nature  of 
the  acting  or  exciting  cause,  the  constitutions  assailed, 
as  also  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  no  won- 
der then,  that  any,  or  all  of  the  above  causes,  should  pro- 
duce such  an  effect — the  wonder  is  that  so  many  per- 
sons should  escape  from  the  effect  of  a  cause  so 
universally  prevalent.  If  correct  in  my  opinion, 
seamen  may  be  considered  happy  mortals,  since 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  set  sail,  immediately  on 
the  breaking  forth  of  such,  and  proceed  into  as  clear 
and  open  weather  as  possible,  always  keeping  an 
eye  to  windward  ;  if  that  leads  speedily  to  the  wished 
for  serene  weather,  and  out  of  the  influence  of  the  land 
■winds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease,  especially  if  that 
is  Cholera,  speedily  disappears.  Care  however  must  be 
taken  to  have  as  free  a  ventilation  in  the  ships 
as  possible,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  readily  through 
every  place.  Beating  to  windward  may  not  always 
answer  the  purpose,  for  it  might  be  too  long  ere  we  could 
get  into  such  fine  weather,  as  we  know  to  exist  at  ano- 
ther place  at  a  shorter  distance  and  to  leeward,  and  to 
which  in  such  a  case,  we  ought  to  resort.  Upon  these 
principles,  of  good  and  serene  weather,  would  I  ascribe 
the  otherwise  healthy  state  of  India,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  evaporation,  such  as  it  is, from  the  earth's 
surface  is  neither  so  great,  nor  so  confined,  as  when 
ithas  been  soaked  w  ith  water,  with  a  close  thickness  of 
the  weather  which  may  be  as  hot  as  we  generally  find  it, 
yet  will  not,  on  this  account, prove  injurious, or  contribute 
to  the  existence  of  such  diseases  as  Cholera.  But, on  the 
©ther  hand,  in  pr  oporticn  to  the  previous  heat,  when  the 
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wet  weather  again  sets  in,  so  will  the  body  be  predispos- 
ed to  epidemic  attacks, from  the  stimulating  and  debilita- 
ting effects  produced  on  it,  by  a  long  continuance  of  the 
very  hot,  healthy  and  dry  weather. 

I  would  answer  those  who  believe  that  Cholera  is 
not  caused  by  any  thing  noxious  being  imparted  to  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  reason,  or  defend  them- 
selves, with  respect  to  those  who  escape  complaints, 
such  as  small  pox,  whicli  are  truly  pestilential  and 
contagious.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  stated  that, did  the  air 
contain  any  thing  noxious  or  bad  all  should  be  seized 
at  once.  This,  however,  is  prevented  by  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  or  the  same  cause  which  has  been  urged 
as  to  contagious  diseases,  were  it  otherwise,  the  earth, 
long  ere  this,  would  have  been  depeopled.  Therefore, 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  with  the  other  causes  operat- 
ing so  as  to  prevent  all  being  attacked  by  a  truly- 
contagious,  or  infectious  distemper,  will  also  operate 
powerfully  in  preventing  all  being  attacked  by  this 
or  that  epidemic.  Here  then,  we  may  see  a  wise  provi- 
sion of  nature  for  the  relief  of  mankind,  and  will  find 
that  the  argument,  when  properly  viewed,  will  fall  to  the 
gi'ound,  as  futile  in  the  extreme,  for  all  these  things  de- 
pend, as  will  shortly  be  stated,  on  the  power  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Besides  do  we  not  very  frequently 
observe  that  the  disease  is  sudden,  and  unexpected  in 
its  visitations,  attacking  many  at  the  same  time,  nay 
at  the  same  instant  as  it  were,  which  could  never 
occur  did  the  production  of  such  depend  on  a  specific 
contagion  ? — but  more  of  this  in  our  remaks  no  that 
subject.  The  miasm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  is 
often  severely  destructive  to  human  existence.  "  This 
exhalation  is  capable  of  concentration,  or  rather  accu- 
mulation  ;  for  when  it  is  detained  amid  woods,  and  jun- 
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"  gles,  as  at  this  place,  and  esper-ially  during  the 
"  rainy  season,  when  there  are  no  regular  breezes  to 
"  dissipate  it,  and  when  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  ob- 
"  scured,  except  at  intervals  by  dense  clouds,  it  becomes 
"  exceedingly  powerful,  as  the  annual  mortality  too  plain- 
ly  proves."  The  mountains  which  intersect  a  country 
will,  and  do  operate  strongly  in  the  production  or 
modification  of  disease,  by  preventing  a  free  circulation 
of  the  air.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  Ceylon,  or 
nearly  so,  very  high  land  or  mountains,  the  far' 
famed  Adam's  Peak  is  there,  and  is  often  for  weeks 
enveloped  amongst  the  clouds.  That  chain  of  moun- 
tains, I  have  no  doubt,  forms  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
free  circulation,  or  perflation,  as  it  generally  attracts 
the  clouds,  consequently  theye  must  be  at  some  one  sea' 
son  of  the  year,  in  the  places  to  leeward,  a  great  proportion 
of  moisture  existing,  which  we  in  general  find  to  be  the 
case.  The  other  causes  in  operation  all  play  their  share 
in  deteriorating  the  atmosphere  ;  thus,  as  we  have  causo 
honped  upon  cause,  and  all  acting  together,  it  is  a.«to- 
nishing  that  there  is  not  a  total  annihilation  of  man- 
kind in  such  places.  A  brisk  breezo,  at  the  changes 
of  the  monsoons,  will  quickly  dissipate  the  noxioUij 
particles,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  an  epi-' 
demic  is  not  prevalent  every  season ;  or  tlie  previous 
season  may  not  have  been  favourable  for  the  genera- 
tion of  the  miasm  ;  or  it  may  have  become  greatly 
expended  during  this  time,  and  will  not  consequently  be 
so  apt  to  he  produced  during  the  present  period. 
There  may,  in  some  seasons,  be  only  a  few  ca.ses 
at  this  particular  time,  evidently  shewing  that  the  cause 
is  in  existence,  and  would  operate,  had  it  not  been 
greatly  dissipated  by  the  wind.  There  is  nothing  there- 
fore like  a  free  and  open  state  of  the  country  for  pre- 
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vrnti'iig  such  occurrences,  this  generally,  ccetcris 
paribus ,  is  by  far  ihe  more  preferable,  and  we  will 
have  much  less  chance  of  periodical  attacks ;  we  may 
even  entirely  escape  when  there  are  no  large  forests  to 
confine  the  air,  or  other  helping  causes  to  deteriorate  the 
soil. 

Sonic  may  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  changes  are 
produced  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  itself,  at  the 
particular  period  when  Cholera  is  prevalent,  so  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  How  far  it  may  depend  on 
heat,  or  cold,  or  barometrical  changes,  it  shall  be  now 
our  business  to  enquire.  I  shall  afterwards,  in  support 
of  the  opinions  already  narrated,  adduce  another  circum- 
stance sufficient  to  establish  the  point  of  bad  air  being 
a  cause  of  Cholera.  I  cannot  by  any  means  give  my 
assent,  that  a  change  jn-oduced  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  is  the  sole  cause  of  epidemic  disease,  although  Dr. 
Cullen  observes  "  a  considerable  and  sudden  di- 
"  minution  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
"  seems  to  occasion  the  same  effects  as  heat  liy 
"  producing  also  an  expansion  of  the  blood."  Sure- 
ly the  Doctor  coidd  not  imagine  that  this,  as  a  cause 
of  disease,  ever  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  why  did  he  not  actually  state  it.  We  are  all  well 
aware  that  ascending  very  high  mountains  will  pro- 
duce some  diseases  /  many  cases  of  hemrorhage 
from  this  as  a  cause,  may  be  met  with  amongst  tra- 
vellers and  experimenters.  Why  do  people  live,  and 
this  without  any  inconvenience  at  the  height  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and 
yet  we  observe  none  of  these  things  occumng  amongst 
them,  so  that  the  idea  of  this  rarification  of  the  air  being 
a  cause  of  an  epidemic  is  entirely  removed.  Some  pe- 
culiarity,  however,  may  be  met  with  here,  and  I  mav  be 
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ans\rerecl  that  at  the  top  of  the  extensive  tahle-land 
in  Mexico  a  new  atmosphere  is  formed  and  rests 
there,  and  that  this  would  in  all  probability  be  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  there  an  equal 
extent  of  level  surface  to  afford  lodgement  for 
another  atmosphere  which  may  be  condensed  at  thi^ 
great  elevation,  andunder  the  circumstances  noticed.  Dr. 
Cullen's  opinion  I  am  afraid  has  led  others  to  imagine 
that  such  a  rarified  state  of  the  air  may  exist  near  the 
surface  or  actually  upon  it,  in  what  may  be  called  this 
world  ;  accordingly  they  have  entered  into  long  details  to 
shew  grounds  for  their  assertions,  but,  however  plausible 
in  appearance  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  to  such  a  quarf  er 
thatwe  mustlookfor  an  explanation  of  the  rise  and  spread 
of  epidemics.  Besides  the  barometrical  changes  in 
those  places  in  which  diseases  of  this  class,  particu- 
larly the  Cholera,  have  occurred,  have  not  been  such  as 
to  lead  us  to  the  idea  that  this  depends  on  the  tenuity 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  nor  have  the  thermometrical  va- 
riations, or  those  of  the  hygrometer  been  so  great,  as  to 
alter  our  opinions  concerning  such  as  causes.  Heat  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  as  the  general  cause 
of  Cholera,  as  it  shews  itself  in  its  epidemic  form  in 
India  ;  superabundent  heat,  in  all  cases,  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  these  occurrences — the  variation  in  tem- 
perature, during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  never 
being  many  degrees  above  or  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding weeks,  in  some  instances,  indeed,  there  is  no  ob- 
servable difference,  other  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  change  from  dry  to  wet,  which  is  not  considerable. 

It  has  been  also  imagined  that  the  abstraction  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  is  the  generating  and  prevalent  cause 
of  this  disease.  No  experiment,  however,  hitherto  in- 
stituted, can  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion.    We  know 
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well  that  any  on«,  when  unfortunately  exposed  to  de- 
teriorated air,  or  that  which  has  sutFered  from  an  ah- 
straction  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  will  die ;  but  he  dies 
with  symptoms  very  diflferent  from  those  of  Cholera. 
Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  this,  as  a  cause,  could  be  of 
so  universal  a  nature  as  to  spread  over  the  globe.  I 
must  therefore,  until  it  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  con- 
tinue to  think  that  I  am  right  in  the  opinions  advanced, 
as  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  Cholera.  We  may  easily 
perceive  that  it  dt)es  not  arise  from  any  diminution  ot 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  by  taking  into  account  those 
sporadic  cases  of  the- disease,  which  we  observe  so  fre- 
quently in  India.  Let  a  person  expose  himself,  wdiile 
very  hot,  and  under  a  copious  perspii*ation,  in  a  place 
w'here  the  air  beats  on  him,  as  it  were,  in  its  passage  ; 
in  siich  a  case  we  may  have  either  a  fever,  a  dysentery, 
cholera,  or  a  common  cold,  or  many  other  complaints 
produced,  which  owe  their  existence  to  a  certain  some- 
thing in  the  air;  or  the  disease  may  be  modified  in 
various  ways,  such  as  by  the  power  of  resistance  in 
our  patient's  nervous  system.  Now,  in  the  above  exam- 
ple, we  have  more  oxygen  than  is  wanted,  for  the  air 
passes  rapidly  over  him  and,  as  it  impinges  on  his  body, 
produces  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  nervous  extremities. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  deficit  of  ox)-gen  in  such  in- 
stances, for  even  in  tiie  places  in  which  this,  as  a  cause, 
may  be  said  to  be  most  favourable  for  such  occurrences, 
nothing  of  the  sort  takes  place,  as  is  evinced  by  the  heal- 
thy state  of  the  population.  It  is  surely  more  likely 
that  there  is,  something  floating  in  the  air,  which,  when 
other  causes,  of  sufficient  magnitude  are  present,  may 
by  encountering  the  body,  under  the  favourable 
state  above  supposed,  produce  its  various  effects.  As 
to  the  operation  of  cold  on   the  human   body  Dr,. 
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CuUen  observes,  that  it  is  a  point  of  much  difficulty  to 
determine  how  this  acts,  under  all  states  and  conditions, 
for  such  depends  on  the  following  :  "  1.  The  intensity 
*'  or  degree  of  the  cold :  2.  The  length  of  time  during 
"  which  it  is  applied :  3.  The  degree  of  moisture  at 
the  same  time  accompanying  it :  4.  Its  being  applied 
*'  by  a  wind  or  current  of  air,  its  being  a  vicissitude, 
*'  or  sudden  and  considerable  change  of  temperature 
"  from  heat  to  cold." 

It  will  be  found  also,  on  minute  attention,  that  Cholera 
will  occur  in  clear  and  fine  weather,  or  in  that  state  of 
the  atmosphere  which  is  unattended  by  rain,  or  thick 
clouds, — so  that  no  suspicion  of  a  deficit  of  oxygen  can 
be  entertained.  We  will  find  that,  during  such  states  of 
the  air,  there  are  generally,  if  not  always,  very  heavy 
dews  at  night,  and  that  the  exhalations  in  the 
morning  are  consequently  very  considerable ; — we  may 
not  unfrequently  find  that  these  vapours  are  snffi.- 
cient  to  moisten  the  surface,  and  to  keep  it  in  this  state 
for  some  hours.  Thus  then,  people  passing  to  and  fro,in 
such  places,  will  be  liable  to  be  assailed  by  this  cause. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  there  is  no  deficit  of  oxy- 
gen although  the  disease  does  not  always  occur  when 
there  are  heavy  rains,  and  close  weather,  at  the  time 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  Cholera  or  some 
other  epidemic  attacks.  But  that  there  is  an  evident 
attempt  to  establish  the  reign  of  some  epidemic,  under 
these  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  seen  by 
the  greater  abundance  of  fevers,  dysentries,  &c.  such 
attacks  being  modified  by  the  various  causes  already  stat- 
ed. Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
weight  of  (he  atmosphere  were  reduced  during  the  pre- 
valence of  Cholera,  what,  let  me  ask,  does  this  show  ? 
We  know  that  by  ascending  liigh  mountains  we  can 
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greatly  diminish  that  weight,  as  is  teadily  indicated  by 
the  barometrical  changes  ;  yet  we  may  ascend  to  a  very 
great  height,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  Cholera  (unless  perhaps  one)  are  ever  produced. 
The  atmosphere  being  light,  free,  and  unencumbered, 
do  we  not  find  that  our  spirits  are  more  buoyant  ac- 
companied with  many  other  sensations.  There  is  in  our 
ascent  a  hocmorrhagy  apt  to  be  induced,  but  epistaxis 
does  not  occur  in  all  cases,  what  then  should  our  de- 
ductions be,  all  things  being  equal  as  to  the  lightness 
of  the  air  at  both  places,  the  same  phenomena  should 
certainly  present  themselves  in  each  case,  but  as  they  do 
not,  it  follows  that  we  must  look  for  another  cause 
than  the  mere  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  ori- 
gin of  Cholera,  as  well  as  of  other  epidemics.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  have  a  closer  resemblance  to 
those  arising  from  poisons  than  any  thing  else  they  can 
be  compared  to,  being  so  uniform  in  their  appearance, 
in  each  instance,  that,  did  we  not  know  that  Cholera 
was  present,  we  would  be  very  apt  to  say  that  the  pa- 
tient had  taken  poison.  Hence  it  follows  that  we  must 
give  up  the  idea  that  the  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
a  cause,  although  shewn  by  bai'ometrical  changes.  The 
phenomena  attending  an  ascent  into  the  atmosphere  are 
generally  uniform  in  their  operation,  and  alTcct  the 
individual,  according  as  he  may  be  of  a  robust,or  weakly 
constitution.  It  is  the  nervous  system  we  have  to  do 
with,  as  the  resisting  power  in  all  these  cases,  Ab 
doubt  in  Cholera  tie  have  an  hcemorrliagy^  but  so  far 
as  I  am  aware, no  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  author 
ancient  or  modern  to  account  for  it ;  therefore  I  cannot 
allow  it  to  be  the  criterion  of  an  analogous  action,  for 
it  is  an  hoemorrhagy  sui  generis,  and  only  capable  of 
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Leing    produced  by  a  cause  or  causes  of  a  certain 
nature,  applied  to  the  human  body;   even  poisons,  al- 
though they  produce  many  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
frequently  leave  out  this  one  in  their  action,  and  there 
are  none  of  them  that  act  on  the  blood,  or  general 
system,  in  the  exact  degree  in   v/hich  Cholera  does, 
hence  in  no  case  is  there  a  perfect  similarity  in  their 
effects,     I  will  afterwards  show  that  there  is  a  hce- 
morrhagic  action  but  that  this  is  deficient  in  the  red 
particles,  or  colouring  matter  in  general,  so  that  it  is 
distinguishable  from  all  others  of  an  analogous  nature, 
as  respects  its  appearance    as  a  symptom    in  other 
complaints.    Again,  as  to  the  tenuity  of  the  air  being 
a  cause,   why  does  it  not  operate  more  generally  and 
on  all,  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  which  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  do  ?    T  cannot  for  these,  and  other  ob- 
vious reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  examination  of 
this  subject,  succumb  to  the  opinion,  for  we  will  find 
that  there  is  generally  an   additional  load,   a  some- 
what pressing  heavily,  as  it  w'ere,  on  all  during  this 
period,  the  heaviness  and  oppression  are  much  great- 
er than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  tvelght  being  remov- 
ed from  the  air: — even  admitting  that  the  body  feels 
oppressed  in  a  very  light  air,  we  must   look  to  some- 
thing else  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  as 
this  oppression  proceeds  from  a  different  cause  than  the 
one  supposed  by  others. 

As  to  heat  or  cold  being  a  general  cause — few  will  hesi- 
tate to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  nothing 
else  than, at  times, powerful  pre-disposingones,as  former- 
ly noticed, — I  cannot  therefore,  admit  that  they  are  of  a 
universal  nature.  Cullen  observes  *'  the  circumstances  of 
persons  rendering  themselves  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  cold  seem  to  be.   1.  The  weakness  of  the  system 
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*•  and  particularly  the  lessened  vigour  of  the  circulation 
"  occasioned  by  fasting,  by  evacuations,  by  fatigue,  by  a 
"last  night's  debauch,  by  excess  in  venery,  by  long 
"  watching,  by  much  study,  by  rest  immediately  after 
"  great  exercise,  by  sleep  and  by  preceding  disease, 
"  2.  The  body  or  its  parts  being  deprived  of  their 
"  accustomed  coverings.  3.  One  part  of  the  body 
"  being  exposed  to  cold,  while  the  rest  is  kept  in  its 
"  usual,  or  a  greater  warmth.  The  power  of  these  cir- 
"  cumstances  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstances  en- 
"  abling  persons  to  resist  cold.  These  are  a  certain 
"  vigour  of  constitution,  exercise  of  the  body,  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  active  passions,  and  the  use  of  cordials." 
The  above  is  so  concise  a  narration  of  facts  that 
I  would  have  done  an  injustice  not  to  have  copied 
the  whole  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  modus 
agendi  et  operandi  can  only  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  of  the  different  impres- 
sions being  made  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
power,  in  particular  when  we  see  the  whole  body  la- 
boui'ing,  at  once  as  it  were, under  febrile  symptoms,  after 
a  very  short  exposure  to  them,  as  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction. The  operation  of  cold  on  the  lungs,  or  on 
the  circulation,  cannot  be  suffiicently  well  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  its  acting  'primarily  on  these 
functions,  or  more  properly  on  their  substances.  They 
are  not  the  sentient  power,  but  the  cause  must  act  on 
it,  audit  is  in  this  way  that  almost  everything  ope- 
rates whose  tendency  is  to  di.sturb  the  animal  economy. 
These  parts  then  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  exist- 
ence, but  depend  on  another  power  whose  constant 
operation  is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  functions,  which,  by  being  in  any  way  impaired, 
will  immediately  propagate  sonic  of  its  diseased  ordis- 
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turbecl  action,  to  the  heart,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.  These, 
when  assailed,  will  form  a  double  cause  of  oppression 
to  the  system,  since,  as  was  before  remarked  on  the 
subject   of   Sympathies,    a  disturbance  in  any  part 
of  them  will  re-act,  and  thus  tend  to  the  heightening  of 
the  disease.    We  are  now  well  aware  that  any  cause 
deranging  the  action  of  the  phrenic  nerves  will  either 
increase,  or  diminish  the  powers  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
that  the  respiration,  with  the  circulation,  will  then  in  its 
turn  be  disturbed.    Any  cause  operating  so  as  to  throw 
the  nerves  of  the  heart  into  disorder  will  derange  its 
actions,  so  that  these  will  be  either  in  excess  or  de- 
ficiency, according  as  the  lesion  is  severe,  or  the  reverse. 
Let  us  then  not  shut  our  eyes  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
our  observing  a  point  so  evident,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  important,  that  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  ere  we 
can  illustrate  the  whole  functions,  or  the  multifarious 
operations  of  the  body  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ; — by 
adopting  a  different  course,  we  cannot  account  for  ma- 
ny perplexing  and  obscure  phenomena  of  the  system. 
That  the  nervous  power  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  fevers  will  be  at  once  perceived,  when  we 
consider  that  the  shrinking  of  the  features,  the  cold 
sensations,  particularly  about  the  extremities  and  back, 
and  thence  passing  over  the  whole  body  in  regular 
succession,  with  many  other  phenomena,  cannot  de- 
pend  on  the  state  of  the  circulation  as  a  primary 
cause, — by  looking  to  the  nervous  system,  however, 
we  will  be  enabled  to  explain  the  wdiole  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.     If  this  be    what  the    older  writers 
meant  by  the  vis  medicatrix  Jiaturec,  they,  in  my  mind, 
took  up  the  point  and  handed  it  to  us  in  a  tangible 
form,  and  now  a-days  this  may  be  properly  defined  the 
nervous,  in  place  of  their  supposed  power.    That  cold, 
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under  these  circumstances,  may  disturb  this  power  I 
have  no  doubt  ;  and  that  a  variety  of  other  effects  will 
be  produced  I  have  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting, 
but  the  extent  to  which  this  may  proceed  will  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  many  other  concomitant  circumstances 
already  fully  stated.  Cold,  as  well  as  heat,  has  a  di- 
versity of  actions,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  body, 
at  the  time  of  its  application.  It  has  a  sedative  and  sti- 
mulating, power,  and,  as  Cullen  supposes,  an  astringent, 
and  tonic  one  also.  Heat  has  somewhat  the  same 
operation  as  the  two  first  named,  but  it  shall  be  more 
fully  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  observe  that  each  will  prove  powerfully 
injurious  from  long  exposure,  &c.  these  are  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  explanation,  they  are  passed 
over  therefore,  for  the  present  with  this  single  remark 
that  a  sudden  transition  to  either  extreme  of  heat  or 
cold,  in  any  climate,  must  always  be  attended  by  injuri- 
ous consequences  ;  we  should  therefore,  at  these  particu- 
lar times,  take  particular  care  not  to  expose  ourselves 
to  their  influence,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  bad  air,  as  a  strong  pre- 
disposing cause  of  Cholera,  I  may  be  allowed  to  narrate 
a  circumstance  of  importance,  in  corroberation  of  my 
views,  as  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  epidemic.  In  the 
beginning  of  August  1833,  His  Majesty's  ships  Melville, 
Undaunted  and  Alligator  were  lying  in  Trincomallee 
harbour,  all  perfectly  well,  and  the  place  itself  was 
healthy — being  free  from  any  thing  like  epidemic  dis- 
ease. The  Undaunted -and  Alligator  sailed  for  Madras 
on  the  fourth  of  the  month,  and  arrived  there  after  a  pas- 
sage of  seven  days  ;  the  crews  of  both  ships  still  in  good 
liealth,  with  uothiug  of  sickness,  but  the  common  ca- 
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sualty  occurrences.  D  uring  tbxis  time  I  was  i\ssi.stai>t 
Surgeon  of  the  Alligator,  (having  Ijeen  sent  to  her  from 
the  Melville,)  and  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing correctly  what  occurred.  The  Undaunted,  while  ly- 
ing in  Madras  roads,  had  her  lower  deck  painted ;  on 
this  her  men  usually  slept,  they  were  not,  however, 
allowed  to  sleep  there  during  the  time  that  the  paint  was 
drying  ;  at  this  time  they  slept  on  the  main  deck, 
which  is  immediately  above  the  former.  In  a  short 
time,  a  case  of  Cholera  occurred  which  speedily  ran  its 
fatal  course,  shortly  after  this,  several  were  attacked 
and  there  w^ere  some  deaths.  It  must  be  observed 
that  these  early  cases  occured  amongst  those  who  had 
been  previously  much  annoyed  with  dysentery  and 
who  were,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  debility.  There 
were  doubts  entertained  at  first  whether  these  cases 
were  those  of  Cholera  or  not ;  the  afterpart  of  the  bu/- 
siness,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  all  this  sort  of  doubt. 
For  two  or  three  days,  from  the  first  death,  she  did  not 
number  more  than  six  or  seven  on  her  sick  list,  but 
then  the  disease  began  to  assume  a  determined  aspect. 
In  another  day,  or  so,  she  went  to  sea  on  a  cruize,  and^ 
before  her  return,  had  Cholera  cases  to  the  amount  of 
•103,  with  only  8  cases  of  death,  from  its  commencement 
until  it  entirely  ceased.  The  Surgeon  of  the  Undaiini- 
ed,  very  properly  in  my  opinion,  in  the  returns  to  Head 
Quarters  included  all  bowel  attacks,  at  this  particular 
time,  as  Cholera  cases.  In  the  Melville,  in  October 
1832,  we  had  above  50  such  cases,  with  only  3  deaths. 
When  she  first  started  on  the  cruize,  the  cases  continued 
to  increase  daily  until  they  hauled  their  wind,  or  laiol 
}jpr  broad-side  to  the  breeze  ;  there  was  then  a  sudden 
and  visible  change,  as  regards  the  admissions ;  next 
morning's  list  presented  fewer,  and  in  place  of  there 
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being  above  thirty  in  one  day,  there  was    not  a  half 
of  that  number,  and  the  day  after  still  fewer  ;  in  this 
maimer,  the  cases  went  on  decreasing  until  there- was 
not  a  single  admission.    This  occupied  a  period  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days, — she  sailed  on  the  21st- 
August,  and  returned  to  Madras  on  the  8th  September 
1833.    Shortly   after   this,  1   was  directed   to  join 
her,  and  v,  ait  the  arrival  of  (he  Mdvillc.    It  must  be' 
stated  that  there  was  not  a  case  of  Cholera  in  any  of  the 
other  Ships  at  the  anchorage,  nor  any  appearance  of  it 
on  board  the  Alii  gator, which  lay  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Undaunted,  and  the  outermost  shx^s  in  the 
road-stead, — the  only  wind  which  could  reach  them  a,t  first 
being  the  sea  breeze.    The  Melville-  traversed  -  the  same 
tract  of  coast,  on  her  passage  to  the  Hooghly,  iimn-ediate- 
ly  after,  still  not  a  case  of  the  epidemic,  or  any  thing  like 
it  occurred.    The  Cholera,  and  a  famine  were,  at  the 
time,  committing  depredations  on  shore,  and  many  died, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions-  of •  the  Local  Govern- 
ment to  avert  the  calamity.    Let  me  ask  why  the  Cho- 
lera, under  the  circumstances  stated,  no  other  ships  be- 
ij>g  attacked,  was  so  sharply  dealt  out  on  board  the 
hjndaunted.    The  cause  appears  to  me  to  be  so  evi-- 
dont,  that  few  if  any  can  contradict  it — it  exists  in 
orte,  or  perliaps  tivo  points  alone,  but-  I  would  be  in- 
clined, almost  exclusively,   to-  attribute  its  pi-esenee 
to  the  noxious  gases  emitted  from    the  paint  whib^. 
drying  in  such  a  climate,  and  particularly  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year.     The  only  objection  that  can  be' 
stated  is  that  the  painters  slept  on  tl>e  lower  deck,  (Ihe 
one  painted,)  and  escaped  ;  yet  this  can  only  go  to  prove 
a  point  already  so  well  known— the  insusceptibility  of. 
the  human  body,  in  certain  cases,  for  receiving  accustom- 
ed infection,— and  that  this  was  one  to  which  such  raeifc- 
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were  habituated  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.    I  can 
have  but  little  hesitation,  notwithstanding  this  apparently 
counter  indication,  in  stating  that  the  bad  air  which  w  as 
engendered  from  the  wet  paint,  by  escaping  from  be- 
tween the  decks,  through  the  hatchways,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mens  hammocks  at  night  where  they 
were  sleeping,  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  disturbance. 
This  then,  was  the  pestilential  blast,  and  the  only  one, 
which  passed  over  her  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease.   The  bad  air  from  the  paint  could  only  escape 
by  circulating  amongst  the  men  ;  and  I  say  that  these 
very  men,  although  apparently  further  removed,  were  ac- 
tually more  exposed  than  the  painters,  who  slept  on  the 
lower  deck.    This  may  appear  a  strange  circumstance  to 
many,  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  windsails,  or 
drying  apparatus,  dissipated  the  noxious  particles,  and 
prevented  them  from  collecting  at  the  bottom  of  this 
deck  where  these  few  men  slept — this  is  the  reason 
why  they  escaped,  and  why  the  others  suffered  ;  besides, 
the  great  concourse  of  people  on  the  one  deck  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  account.    The  Undaunted  had  just  ar- 
rived, two  weeks  before  the  Cholera  appeared  in  her, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  where  she  had 
been  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  her  men  had 
certainly  been  inured  to  a  hot  climate,  by  having  been 
long  at  the  Mauritius,  where  she  had  suffered  from  dy- 
sentery.   Immediately  before  her  arrival  in  India,  she 
had  also  returned  from  a  cruize  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leonne,  the  river  Gambia,  and  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  &c. ;  thus  her  men  may  be  consider- 
ed as  habituated  to  an  intertropical  climate.  Some  of  her 
crew,  while  at  the  Mauritius,  had  certainly  had  attacks 
of  dysentery,  but,  according  to  the  Surgeon's  account,  had 
perfectly  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  thre* 
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who  were,  as  above  noticed,  the  first  to  be  attacked  with 
Cholera.  The  Alhgator  had  been  at  Manilla  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  month  of  October,  and  remained  there  till  the  29th 
November, — the  "  Peacock,''''  an  American  man-of-w^ar, 
was  there,  at  the  time,  and  remained  until  a  fort-night 
before  the   Alligator  sailed.    "  They  were  in  a  very 
"sickly  state  while  at  Manilla  having  lost  seven  men 
"from  Cholera  in  as  many  days."    I  he  crew  of  the  Al- 
ligator were  all  this  time  in  perfect  health.    The  cause 
of  the  Cholera  in  the  Peacock,  is  also  to  be  considered 
the  same  as  that  in  II is  Majesty's  ship  Undaunted.  She 
was  rather  furiously  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  although 
the  men  before  the  deck  on   which   they   slept  was 
painted,  were  in  excellent  health.    Therefore  the  two 
ships  were   precisely   under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  regarded  the  severe  heat  of  the  weather  and  paint. 
From  the  above,  we  may  draw  some  important  deduc- 
tions :  it  will  no  doubt  strike  every  one  as  strange  that 
so  long  as  the  Undaunted,  while  on  her  cruize,  kept  he- 
fore  the  wind,  the  cases  of  Cholera  continued  to  in- 
crease.   But  almost  the  moment  she  hauled  her  wind 
the  disease  began  hourly  to  decrease,  and  continued 
decreasing   until  not  a  single   case  occurred,  which 
happened  in  a  short  time  after.     We  need   not  be 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  that  a  ship,  before 
the  wind,  has    not  the  same  advantages  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  which  she  has  when  sailing  with  her 
broadside  to  it,  when  it  is  independent  of  the  wind- 
sails — being  admitted  by  every  port  hole.    I  think  that 
the  above  narration  of  facts,  as  they  occurred,  goes 
far  to  prove  that  certain  noxious  substances,  or  par- 
ticles, are  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion, under  certain  peculiarities  of  weather,  which  at  that 
time  was  oppressively  hot.     There  was  an  evident 
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•tendency  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  production  of  epi- 
demics, as  was  evinced  by  the  Cholera  being  at  Madras, 
at  the  period  when  this  ship  was  attacked,  but  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  -paint -will  appear  when  we  take  into 
account  the  Cholera  attack  of  the  American  vessel  at 
Manilla ;  where,  I  believe,  no  epidemic  of  this  nature  ex- 
isted on  shore.  I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  observe  that  had 
there  been  a  tendency  to  fever  or  dysentery  then  the 
above  cause  would  just  have  been  as  likely  to  have 
produced  these  as  it  did  Cholera;  for,  when  a  disease 
is  once  in  operation,  and  taking  the  lead,  so  also  is 
there  a  great  tendency  of  all  attacks  to  assume  the 
particular  type  of  the  complaint  then  prevailing. 
There  is  one  deduction  of  paramount  importance,  as  to 
painting  ships  or  even  cleaning  their  holds — itis  in  inter- 
tropical climes  that  such  ought  always  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  best  period  of  the  year,  and  at  the  most  healthy 
place  on  the  station,  and,  if  she  requires  to  be  painted 
inside,  we  should  see  and  have  our  men  as  commodiously 
lodged  dsewhere,  either  on  shore,  or  in  other  ships,  as 
we  may  have  opportunity. 

An  important  subject  of  enquiry  is  how  long  does 
the  miasm,  as  given  out  from  th€  earth,  or  other  sub- 
stances, talje  ere  it  produces  its  effects  on  the  human 
constitution.  That  there  can  be  no  fixed  or  deter- 
minate time  for  its  operation  will  appear  if  w^e  take 
into  consideration  several  circumstances  that  may  have 
occurred  from  the  time  of  being  exposed  to  its  effects, 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease.  I  speak  now  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  marsh  miasm  :  it  has 
been  stated  that  generally  a  week  elapses,  after  exposure 
to  the  morbific  principle,  ere  the  disease  shews  itself. 
That  this  may  be  a  general  result  I  readily  admit  as 
regards  intermittent  fevers,  but  that,  when  the  miasm  is 
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more  concentrated,  it  must  act  quicker,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  Cholera,  1  have  httle  doubt.    Whether  this 
proceeds  from  certain  undefined  degrees  of  the  miasm, 
at  its  maximum,  or  whether  there  is  a  something  else 
given  out  by   the   soil   itself,  or  some  change  pro- 
duced in  the  air,  I  cannot  pretend  to  state.    I  can  have 
no  hesitation  however,  in  maintaining  that  the  effects 
are  as  stated,  be  the  crtw-se  what  it  may.    I  also  ima- 
gine that  different  poisonous  slates  of  the  atmosphere 
will  require  indefinite  times  for  shew  ing  their  operation 
on  the  human  body,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  poisons,  this 
may  be  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  after  the  lapse  of 
many  days.    We  need  not  cavil  about  the  manner  in 
w  hich  it  gains  access  to  the  system,  so  long  as  we  know- 
that  it  does  gain  admittance  ;   we  may  soon  settle  the 
question  when  we  consider  that  people  cannot  be  prevent- 
ed from  eating,  and  breathing,  either  through  the  nostrils 
or  mouth,  and  that  we  cannot  defend  the  skin  from  be- 
ing a  means  of  its  ingress.    It  is  imagined  that  this 
last  is  one  great  channel  through  which  the  exciting 
cause  enters  ab  exteriio, — this  opinion  I  advance  in  op- 
position to  that   of  most  medical  men  on  the  point. 
We  have  only  to  consider  that  the  atmosphere  is  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  every  body,  of  whatever  density 
it  may  be, — do  what  we  may  we  cannot  prevent  the 
air  from  gaining  access,  nor  can  we  press  it  entirely  out 
of  any,  or  every  particle,  of  animate  or  inanimate  sub- 
stances.   This  may  be  one  reason  why  those  who  visit 
and  handle  small-pox  patients  or  persons  labouring  under 
other  contagious  diseases  are  comparatively  safe,  if  well 
protected  by  oiled  silk  or  bladders  on  their  hands, &c.  Thus 
then,  the  air,  in  whatever  manner  it  enters  the  body,  will 
operate  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves.  I  have 
shewn,  or  w  ill  do  so,  that  they  are  often  the  first  parts  as- 
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mailed  by  the  disease  and  that  they,  in  their  turn,  will  pro- 
pagate the  action  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  this 
too  at  times  rapidly,  nay  the  attack  may  even  shew  itself 
before  this  action  has  got  the  length  of  the  sensorium 
-commune;  but,  when  the  impression  is  made  there,  it  will 
be  rapidly  communicated  to  every  portion  of  the  body, 
and  now  the  whole  of  the  nervous  power  being  brought 
into  action,  the  certain  effects  which  follow  are  either 
speedy  dissolution,  severity  of  symptoms,  or  they  may 
be  less  intense,  according  as  the  powers  of  the  body 
are  favourable  for  resisting,  or  will  readily  yield  to  such 
impressions.  The  nervous  system  is  and  must  be  affect- 
ed by  a  number  and  variety  of  circumstances  as  already 
stated,  as  well  by  the  duration  of  time  the  person 
has  been  in  an  intertropical  climate,  as  by  many  other 
collateral  causes.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  by 
strength  of  constitution,  I  mean  firmness  or  rotundity  of 
body,  by  no  means,  since  we  know  that  the  stoutest  suffer 
not  only  in  Cholera  but  also  from  the  fever  of  the  West 
Indies.  None  therefore,  can  tell  what  their  fate  may 
be  on  a  first  exposure  to  the  influence  of  this  cause, 
— in  twenty  people,  it  may  even  shew  as  great  a  diver- 
sity of  symptoms,  or  manner  of  attack  ; — even  in  some 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  whether  this  be  a  fever,  a  dy- 
sentery, a  cold,  an  erysipelas,  an  influenza,  or  Cholera, 
may  be  altogether  different,  such  depends  much  on  the 
state  of  the  climate,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  also  on 
the  particular  time  of  the  year,  &c.  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  point  out  distinctly  the  different 
phenomena  that  attend  each,  or  every  modification  of 
attack. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  more  closely  we  examine 
into  epidemic  fevers,  or  epidemic  disease  of  any  kind 
which  owes  its  existence    to    miasmatic  particles. 
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from  whatever  source  derived,  the  moi'e  will  we  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  of  them  operate  more  or 
less,  from  their  origin  to  their  termination,  on  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nervous  system,  through  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  influenced,  and  that  one  part,  or  or- 
gan, in  particular,  will  be  found  to  suffer  in  all  fevers — 
the  brain  and  liver,  especially  in  endemic  fevers  of  the 
West  or  East  Indies.  In  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West,  the 
skin  also,  after  a  time,  assumes  the  yellow  appearance,  but 
this  is  when  the  fever  is  fully  formed.  In  the  fever  met 
with  at  Batavia,  there  is  certainly  a  strong  tendency,  in 
most  of  the  cases,to  assume  this  characterestic  appearance, 
and  it  often  does  so.  Can  this  be  said  to  depend  on  the 
absorption  of  bile  ?  I  should  think  not,  for  the  yellow  tinge 
does  not  appear  either  in  the  skin  or  system  by  absorption 
at  the  onset, — when  present  however,  it  may  heighten  the 
colour.  I  think  that  this  peculiarity  of  caste  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  nervous  power  being,  in  some  way  or 
other  interfered  with,  and  that  it  shews  this  action  cither 
through  the  medium  of  derangement  in  the  coats  of  the 
skin,  or  in  some  other  way.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  sensation,  to  be  met  with  in  the  skin 
of  Cholera  patients,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  at- 
tack ;  in  these  it  assumes  a  duf;kjj  ivhitish  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  a  hght  leaden  grey,  with  a  strong  impression 
of  cold  communicated  to  the  hand  of  another.  It  is  ima- 
gined that  such  depends  on  an  interference  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  surface,  and  consists  in  the  to- 
tal or  partial  abstraction  of  their  power.  We  see  similar 
changes  occurring  in  other  diseases,  and  varying  in  de- 
gree and  brightness  of  colour  :— may  such  changes  not 
depend  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon  the  derangement  of 
these  nerves,  and  does  this  not  take  place  in  proportion 
to  the  disturbing  cause  ?  I  think  that  it  is  not  all  im- 
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probable  ;  for  in  some  diseases  of  an  epidemic  and  en-- 
demic  nature,  less  intense  than  Cholera,  we  see  diiTerent 
changes  taking  place  in  the  skin,  according  to  the  force 
with  which  the  disease  attacks  and  progresses.  A 
change  is  thus  produced  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
mucous  coat,  which  now  undergoes  some  modification  of 
action,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  supply  of  nervous 
power, — this  operating  to  the  extent,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  particular  disease.  We  should,  un- 
der all  these  circumstances,  give  very  guarded  pro- 
gnosis as  to  the  result  of  the  case,  since  it  may.  and  of- 
ten does  indicate  a  fatal  tendency.  I  have  said  that  it 
is  not  known  what  the  particular  change  is  that  takes 
place,  but  that  it  depends  on  the  nervous  power  being- 
interfered  with,  many  others  as  well  as  myself  may  be- 
lieve,— at  all  events,  the  presence  of  such  changes  in  the- 
skin  is  always  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  severe  disease. 
In  all  severe  epidemics  we  may  by  minute,  or  even  sup- 
erficial attention,  perceive  some  change  in  it,  which 
will  indicate  the  extent  of  oppression  induced  by  this 
all-powerful  and  wonder-working  cause  the  miasm,  or 
other  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  shew  that  the  skin  does  not  become  yellow  solely 
from  the  absorpti:>n  of  bile  I  ask  why  it  assumes  that 
tinge  in  parts  recovering  from  contusions-  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose,  indeed,  that  bile  is  conveyed  to  this  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  skin  on  purpose  to  give  itthe  yel- 
low caste,  which  is  now  so  evident,  without  also  com- 
municating the  same  appearance  to  the  healthy  sur- 
face around  the  seat  of  the  blow,  and  beyond  its 
sphere  of  influence.  These  appearances  are  met  with 
in  every  part  of  the  body  from  contusion, — as  the  thighs, 
breast,  back,  arms,  around  the  eyes,  &c.  If  bile  is  not 
necessary  to  give  this  yellow  tinge,  which,  I  suppose. 
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^vcry  one  will  admit  not  to  be  present  in  such  instances, 
I  should  say  it  is  not  actually  requisite  to  communicate 
this  appearance  in  other  diseases ;  and  that  we  must  there- 
tore  look  to  the  nervous  power  of  the  part  alone,  or  per- 
haps to  the  hlood  itself.   The  coats  of  the  skin. from  their 
own  altered  state,  may  assimilate  from  the  hlood'  this 
colouring  material, — being  now  weakened  in  their  pc'  ers, 
they  may  form  the  peculiar  colouring  matter,   as  I 
imai^ine  that  all'  secreting  surfaces  and  vessels  secrete 
diuerent  fluids  according    to  the  state  of  health  or 
derangement.     This  is  also  rendered   highly  proba- 
ble when  we  consider  the  debilitated  state  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nervous  system  whether  existing  in  part,  as 
in  contusions,  or  from  the  more  generally  operating  cause 
which  is  present  in  all  epidemic  diseases.  Bile,  no  doubt, 
may  exist  in  the  blood,  but  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
know  it  is  present,  as  in  jaundice,  we  are  well  aware 
that  it  produces    far  other  effects  than    in  the  fe- 
vers   and  other  complaints    more  particularly  under 
i"«view.    We  do  not  see  such  higli  states  of  excitement 
take  place  in  jaundice,  even  in  intertropical  countries,  and 
I  think  a  very  fair  inference  is  that  it  is  not  productive 
of  the  yellow  fever,  or  even  the  yellow  tinge  in  the  skin,  at 
least  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  :  bile,  however 
when  circulating  with  the  blood,  either  produces  disease 
of  another  description,  or  aggravates  that  in  existence,  it 
may,  therefore,  be  looked  on  as  a  foreign  ingredient, 
which,  when  present,  may  excite  at  any  time  the  dis- 
turbance to  a  greater  pitch.    In  the  case  of  contusions, 
however  extensive  they  may  be,  we  see  that  this  does 
not  occur,  and  if  not  in  contusions  why  does  the  bile 
require  to  be  present  in  other  diseases,  in  order  to  im- 
part a  yellow  hue  to  the  skin  ?    This  appearance  may, 
from  a  deficit  of  power  in  the  nerves  of  the  pa7t.>. 
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or  whole  body,  pervade  the  endre  surface  ;  and  we  know 
that  various  tissues  in  the  body  are  capable  of  assimi- 
lating to  themselves  certain  qualities  from  the  blood,  ac- 
cording as  their  nervous  power  is  in  an  excessive  or  de- 
fective state  of  action — under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  health,  disease,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  climate, — 
such  a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  unreasonable.  I  do 
not,  however,  choose  to  prosecute  this  important  subject, 
but  now  leave  it  with  the  distinct  inference  that  bile  is 
not  necessary  to  give  the  skin  this  yellow  tinge,  that, 
when  it  is  present  in  the  blood,  it  in  general  excites 
much  disturbance  in  the  general  system,  or  in  particular 
parts  of  it ;  and  also  that,  when  such  appearances  as  those 
above  noticed  do  occur,  the  nerves  of  the  surface,  or  of 
the  whole  body,  are  suffering  from  a  deficit  of  action,  as 
in  cholera,  or  an  increase  of  this  perhaps,  as  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  yellow  fever. 

That  the  bile  when  in  excess,  and  even  acrid,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  should  be  a  general  disturber  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  need  not  astonish  us,  especially 
if  we  reason  according  to  the  opinions  of  most  of  former 
days, — this  the  more  particularly  so  when  we  know  that  it 
is  not  an  unfrequent  attendant  of  sporadic  cases  of  Cholera 
even  in  India,  but  perhaps  more  particularly  in  Britain, 
in  the  hot  weather.  I  am  at  liberty  to  ask  a  question 
and  it  is,  why  should  bile,  when  a  little  changed,  so 
stimulate  the  intestinal  canal,  through  which  it  daily 
passes  the  more  particularly  as  it  is  an  inmate  in  the  parts 
themselves?  One  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  this,  as  a 
general  cause  in  the  production  of  many  diseases,  has  been 
conceded.  The  intestinal  tube,  in  so  far  as  it  is  individual- 
ly or  identically  concerned,  has  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  any 
other  part  of  the  system  ;  and  although  it  transmits  the 
bile,  yet  this  last  does  not   act    detrimentally  upon 
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the  tube  but  upon  its  sentient  povrer,  and  therefore  tbe 
nerves  being  irritated  or  disturbed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  have  such  varied  features  of  disease 
even  as  these  exist  in  dysenteries,  fevers,  or  cholera, 
which  occur  according  to  the  peculiarities  so  often  pointed 
out,  as  those  of  season,  and  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  the  sporadic  cases,  and  not  such  as  are  epi- 
demic shew  themselves,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  reigning  complaint.  P'rom  the  above,  we  may  gather 
the  reason  why  acrid  and  non-acrid  bile  may  be  a  cause 
of  disease ; — but  that  it  is  a  general  one  cannot  be  admit- 
ted even  for  an  instant.    There  are  other  causes  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  acrid  nature  of  the  bile, 
whichoperate  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  all  of  them 
upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  the  vast  variety  of 
fevers,  and  other  diseases  so  frequently  met  with.  The 
cause  or  causes,  however,  producing  them  being  removed, 
it  does  not  as  a  matter  of  course  follow  that  the  disease 
will  cease,  or  the  symptoms  be  even  moderated,  since  the 
impressions  being  once  made,  they  will  remain  in  ope- 
ration until  either  the  powers  of  the  system,  or  those 
of  medicine  expel  them.    It  is  one  thing,  therefore,  in 
the  treatment  of  such  attacks,  to  remove  the  cause,  and 
another  to  take  away  the  disease  induced.    We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  astonished  that  either  a  purging,  or 
vomiting,  should  continue  in  other  disorders,  after  the 
ejection  of  the  offending  materials,  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  whole  ;   since  the  impression  made  on  the 
extremity  of  the  nerves  may  remain  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  even  become  deeply  fixed  in  the  system,  by  inducing 

such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  parts  as  may  be 
favourable  to  its  continuance. 

But  to  return  from  these  degressions,  which  I  am 

obliged  every  now  and  then  to  make,  for  the  purpose  of 
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having  every  thing  connected  with  every  part  of  the  sub- 
ject completely  and  at  once  before  us,  I  now  observe,  as 
respects  the  depressing  passions,  that  very  many  medical 
men  have  observed  that  those  of  the  mind,  however 
caused,  are  a  strong  incentive  to  the  operations  of  Cho- 
lera. If  we  look  into  the  various  complaints  which  may 
be  classed -with  it,  or  which  depend  on  morbific  matter 
for  their  presence,  we  will  find  that  depression  of  body 
and  mind,  either  as  arising  from  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  from  any  other  source  such  as  bodily  fa- 
tigue, will  all  have  a  powerful  and  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  bringing  into  speedy  operation  the  over-power- 
ing one,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  in  very  many  instances  : 
or,  if  it  has  not  been  as  yet  admitted,  the  very  presence 
strongly  pre-disposes  the  body  to  its  influence.  The 
disease  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  said  to  produce  its  ravages 
on  the  constitution  accordingly,  and  this  may  even  be  one 
reason  why  the  strongest  constitutions  sufier,  since,  al- 
though their  bodies  may  be  powerful,  they  require  as 
powerful  a  supply  of  nervous  energy  for  their  support  as 
others  do  under  other  and  opposite  states.  The  more 
firm  and  resisting  the  mind  of  our  patient  is,  for  com- 
batting impressions  of  this  "nature,  so  much  the  more 
chance  for  him,  either  in  guarding  against  disease,  or 
giving  a  more -powerful  resistance  to  it  when  formed.  It 
therefore,  follows,  that  we  should  encourage  all  our  pa- 
tients, during  epidemic  seasons,  as  much  as  in  our  power, 
even  those  who  are  not  suffering  from  them.  But  after 
doing  all  that  in  us  lies,  we  will  find  even  the  stoutest 
hearts  give  way  to  an  almost  uncontroulable  depres- 
sion of  mind, — particularly  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
severe  epidemic.  It  is  not  the  courageous  or  more  than 
brave,  or  the  coward,  who  can  escape  this  sort  of  cala- 
mity ;  since  man,  however  formed  or  steeled  for  fac- 
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ing  an  enemy,  or  any  other  danger,  before  him  will 
sink  at  the  approach  of  disease.  Does  the  above 
not  shew  that  the  operating  cause  of  cholera,  and  other 
epidemics,  exists  in,  and  depends  upon,  derangement  of 
the  sensorial  powers,  and  that  the  operating  influence  of 
the  attack  makes  its  first  impressions  entirely  on  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  man  is  rob- 
bed of  that  stability  and  firmness  of  mind,  which  so 
strongly  characterise  the  bold  and  undaunted  under 
other  circumstances  however  appaling; — but  here  is  a 
cause  by  which  he  is  shorn  of  it  even  independently  of 
himself.  Many  instances  could  be  adduced  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  above,  such  must  be  familiar  to  every  me- 
dical man — I  pass  them  over  on  this  account. 

Some  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  certain  other  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  independently  of  those 
already  stated^  have  to  do  with  the  production,  and 
are  the  real  cause  of  the  epidemic  cholera.  We  must 
now  turn  our  attention,  for  a  short  time  only,  however,  to 
the  examination  of  the  subjects  of  electricity,  the  produc- 
tions from  earthquakes  sol  lunar  infiuence,  &c.  Mr. 
Orton  has  struggled  hard  to  shew  that  the  grand  and 
overwhelming  cause  was  owing  to  a  deficit  of  electric 
matter  in  the  air;  but,  it  is  beheved,  had  he  directed  his 
thoughts  to  miasm,  as  occurring  under  the  different 
states  mentioned,  and  which  I  will  yet  further  illustrate, 
that  he  would  have  been  much  inclined  to  have  admitted 
the  sources  already  advocated,  as  being  the  fertile  cause 
from  which  the  epidemic  springs.  He  says  that  "  it  has 
"  been  shown  that  the  attacks  of  the  epidemic  are  ac- 
*'  companied  or  immediately  followed  by  rain,  cloudy 
"  and  moist  states  of  the  atmosphere,  thunder  and  light- 
"  ning,  or  light  winds  ;  and  from  these  circumstances 
"  it  is  likewise  inferred  that  they  arc  also  accompanied 
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"  by  a  depression  of  the  barometer."    This  statement, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  certainly  correct,  and  he  has  been  at 
considerable  pains  in  collecting  facts  as  given  by  print- 
ed reports,  and  from  other  sources  within  his  grasp  at  the 
time  ;  but  I  must  object  to  his  inference.    The  facts  he 
has  distinctly  stated,  but  his  deductions  are  at  variance 
with  those  advanced  ;  although,  be  it  recollected,  they  are 
drawn  from  facts  ;  before  I  enter  on  the  subject  which  I 
shall  do  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  is  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  enquiry,  it  will  be  as  well,  as  has  been  for- 
merly done,  to  commence  the  subject  with  a  quotation, 
since  such  a  method  serves  as  a  sort  of  wedge  to  open  the 
way.    The  paragraph  is  from  a  published  report  trans- 
mitted to  the  Madras  Government  in  1811,  as  to  the 
cause  of  an  epidemic  fever  which  prevailed  in  a  certain 
part  of  India,    "  What  was  particularly  observable  in  the 
*'  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  the  period  too  at 
"  which  the  epidemic  raged  with  the  greatest  violence 
"  was  a  denseness  in  it,  sometimes  almost  creating  a  dif- 
"  ficulty  of  breathing,  a  feeling  we  had  occasion  to  expe- 
rience  about  the  middle  of  April  at  Dindigul  :  and  we 
*'  leaia  from  Mr.  Hepburn  that  at  Tinnevelley  it  was 
*'  equally    remarkable   and    distressing.     There  was 
besides,  during  these  months,  a  singularly  oppressive 
"  and  steamy  vapour,  which  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
*'  which  gave  a  sensation  not  unlike  what  is  occasionally 
"  experienced  from  a  crowded  assemblage  of  people  in 
*'  hot  weather" — "  The  districts  are  in  many  places 
*'  marshy ;  and  much  rice  is  cultivated  in  them  which 
"  requires  to  be  kept  under  water.    They  are  bounded 
"  on  one  side  by  the  western  Ghauts,  the  great  line  of 
**  mountains  which  runs  down  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
"  on  the  other  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Those  parts  which 
"  are  situated  on  the  sea  coast  suffered  least,  and  those 
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"  next  the  mountains  were  particularly  affected.    It  was 
"  the  opinion  of  the  Natives  that  the  disease  was  owing 
"  to  the  mountains.    The  villages  which  were  situated 
*'  wear  marshes  suffered  excessively."    I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  introducing  for  the  elucidation  of  this  sub- 
ject a  number  of  quotations,  since  one  man's  observations 
and  experience  cannot  afford  an  inlight  into  the  whole; 
therefore  at  times  we  must  cull  from  others,  but  this  has 
been  done  in  as  limited  a  degree  as  possible,  and  wher- 
ever met  with, and  passed  over  without  any  further  com» 
ment,  they  are  to  be  taken  as  if  they  were  my  own  opinio 
ens.    That  the  Natives  were  not  very  far  out  in  their  no-r 
tions,  as  to  the  mountains  being  the  cause,  or  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  the  marshes,  will  at  once 
appear  from  what  I  have  stated  already;  but  more  i)arti- 
cularly  when  we  consider,  what  is  narrated  as  regards 
the  mountains  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  they  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
the  putrid  particles  must  accumulate  near  their  bottoms  : 
and  although  the  places  were  not  in  a  stagnant  state 
with  respect  to  their  circulation,  yet  they  were  not 
so  well  ventilated  as  they  would  have  been,  had  there  not 
existed  this  cause  of  obstruction  :    consequently  there 
must  be,  for  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  maferies  morbi  engendered,  and  this  is  always 
apt  to  be  increased  by  the  large  forests  and  impenetrable 
jungles  in  or  near  them,  as  well  as  the  marshes.  This 
then  is  not  electricity,  and  it  will  appear  more  evident 
from  the  sequel.    The  testimony  of  the  compilers  of  the 
above  report,  who,  it  does  not  appear  had  any  theory  to 
support,  shews  that  the  people  near  these  marshes  suffer- 
ed most.    It  is  well  known  that  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
the  winds  are  prevented  from  having  their  full  sweep 
across  the  country,  from  the  very  high  mountains  that 
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intersect  it ;  for,  when  it  is  the  healthy  season  at  Trinra. 
jnallee,  it  is  the  unhealthy  one  at  Colombo,  which  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Island,  and  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  the  former.  This  chain  of  mountains  pre- 
vents the  wet  and  moisture  in  the  one  season  from 
passing  them  ;  when  it  is  therefore  the  wet  portion  of 
the  year  at  the  one  place  it  is  the  dry  one  at  the 
other. 

Mr.  Orton  says,  "  the  epidemic  Cholera  has  been  fre- 
*'  quently  found  to  precede  the  falls  of  rain  while  the 
"  earth  was  still  parched  with  draught.  Nay,  so  far  fronr 
**  the  rain  being  a  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  a  very  general, 
**  and  I  believe  a  just  opinion,  that  it  actually  tends  to 
"  destroy  not  only  this  but  other  epidemics.  Several  in- 
"  stances  have  been  already  related  where  the  disease- 
"  disappeared  on  the  occurrence  of  heavy  rain  succeeded 
hy  fine  weather.    It  appears  therefore  that  of  all  the 
"  atmospherical  phenomena  which  have  been  mentioned 
*•  as  accompanying  the  disease,  none  are  universally 
"  present    except    those    which    indicate    a  dimi- 
**  nution  in  the  density  of  the  air    and  a  f07idencii 
**  to  rain  and  storms. I  have  already  stated  what 
my  opinions  are,  as  regards  the  appearances  which  occur 
during  the  prevalence  of  heavy  rains,  and  some  other 
particulars ;  I  now  go  on  to  say,  that  it  has  been  supposed, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  general  cause  of  Cholera  de- 
pends on  a  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  a  diminution 
of  electric  fluid ;  consequently,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  air  abstracts  this  from  our  bodies,  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  nervous  power  is  impaired.    This  appears 
curious  indeed,  in  particular  when  we  observe  the  epide- 
mic as  prevailing  along  a  wide  range  of  sea  coast.  The 
supply  of  this  deficitelectric  fluid,  even  if  it  did  exist,  could 
be  surely  easily  accounted  for  on  other  principles  than  by 
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supposing  that  it  operated  on  the  body  in  the  way  refer- 
red to,  this  could  surely  be  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  since  they  must  always  tend  to  keep  up  an  equi- 
librium in  the  state  of  the  air,  and  clouds,  by  supplying 
the  deficit  when  required.  Thus,  by  restoring  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  that  electricity  to  the  clouds  which  we 
know  takes  glace  in  the  ascent  of  water  into  the  air  in 
the  phenomenon  of  the  water-spout,  they  will  prevent 
our  poor  bodies  from  being  acted  on  by  this  as  a  cause. 
A  most  distinct  appearance  of  the  above  phenomenon 
was  observed  by  the  Officers  and  Men  of  His  Majesty's 
ship  Melville  when  on  the  passage  from  Bombay  to  Ma- 
dras in  March  1834.  The  funnel  appearance  was  most 
beautiful  and  distinct,  in  short  it  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  representations  of  the  kind  that  coidd  possi- 
bly be  seen — so  distinct  as  to  resemble  a  well  defined 
drawing  on  paper.  We  were  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  it, — it  certainly  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  at  all  events  so 
close  that  some  imagined  they  could  distinctly  trace  the 
■water  ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  place 
where  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  appeared  to  be  attached, 
there  existed  an  evident  depression,  or  pit -like  appear- 
ance ;  the  supposed  ascent  of  the  water,  for  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  the  matter  than  that  afforded  by  the  ap- 
pearance, could  be  traced  to  a  large,  heavy  black  cloud 
which  hovered  at  a  considerable  distance  above.  There 
was  also  a  peculiar,  and  rather  remarkable  appearance 
traceable  along  the  whole  extent  of  it,  the  funnel,  which 
was  larger  at  both  extremities  than  in  the  middle,  had 
also  a  well  marked  and  near  resemblance  to  the  flame 
proceeding  from  the  top  of  a  burning  brick  kiln,  in 
a  cool,  dry,  and  dark  night,  when  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  smoke  has  disappeared ;  this  continued  for  several 
minutes.    But  to  return  to  the  subject,  evea  admitting 
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for  a  moment  tliat  a  deficit  of  electricity  were  a  cause  of 
the  disease,  the  following  questions  of  importance  oc- 
cur— Is  the  human  body  capable  of  parting  with  its 
electricity  supposing  that  it  possessed  much  of  it  under 
these  circumstances  ?  Would  the  parting  with  it  pro- 
duce the  appearances  met  with  in  the  disease?  Would 
the  breathing  of  air  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
subtle  fluid  induce  an  epidemic  ?  Can  the  body  give  out 
electricity,  as  above  stated,  without  a  conductor  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  air  ?  Besides,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  imparting  electricity  to  the  air,  and 
thus  saving  our  poor  frames  from  being  deprived  of  that 
which,  at  best,  is  a  very  conjectural  cause  of  the  disease  ? 

To  enumerate  the  various  causes  which  arise  from 
earthquakes,  and  the  other  inexplicable  phenomena,  which 
attend  convulsive  struggles  of  nature,  during  these  periods, 
would  perhaps  be  superfluous.  I  have,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that,  although  from  such  concussions  there  is  some- 
thing given  out,  at  times,  which  proves  extremely  detrimen- 
tal, yet  we  cannot  admit  it  as  an  all-powerful  cause  of 
Cholera.  It  has  been  stated  that  every  place  which  suffers 
need  not  experience  the  shock,  but  the  reason  why,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  given ;  therefore  we  are  yet  left  to 
find  our  road  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
deliterious  principle  travels,  and  to  rest  contented  with 
what  investigators  of  these  phenomena  state  as  to  the 
fact  of  severe  epidemics  occurring  about  such  times  ; — 
if  we  are  to  look  on  plague  as  one,  then  this  has  on  many 
occasions  occurred  at  or  about  the  period  when  the  shocks 
have  been  felt ;  from  this  we  must  certainly  admit  that 
there  is  something  noxious  emitted  from  the  earth.  This 
of  course  shews  that  there  is  a  something  added  to  the 
atmosphere,  detrimental  to  human  existence  ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  epidemics  might  be  accounted  for^  even  ia 
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those  places  where  the  concussion  is  not  felt,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  noxious  materials  were  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  as  already  stated.     From  the 
above,  then,  may  he  drawn  a  most  important  inference  in 
support  of  my  theory,  that  there  is  a  something  noxious 
given  or  added  to  the  air,  which  of  course  was  not  pre- 
viously in  being  nor  could  possibly  be,  in  any  other  way,  so 
Ions  as  the  diurnal  revolution  continues.  But  that  earth- 
quakes,  or  the  productions  of  them,  are  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  general  cause  of  Cholera,  seems  preposterous  in  the 
extreme,  especially  when  we  know  that  the  disease  has 
prevailed  in  all  countries,  without  the  presence  of  any 
such  phenomenon  occurring  at  the  time,  or  perhaps  for 
years  before,  and  that  when  such  does  take  place  it  is 
not  necessarily  followed  by  disease,  although  the  com- 
plaints arising  from  such  should  be  greatest,  one  would 
think,  at  the  place  where  the  shock  is  most  powerful. 
Even  admitting  that  earthquakes  were  the  grand  cause  of 
epidemics,  why  do  we  not  find  this  extending  along  the 
whole  line  in  which  the  cnncussion  is  experienced,  and  at 
once  making   its  attacks  in    sevei-al    places  simul- 
taneously.   Nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  observed 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  else  we  would  have  had 
many  parts  severely  and  repeatedly  attacked  by  pes- 
tilences, and  even  the  whole  of  India  must  ere  this 
have  been,  at  one  and  tht  same  time,  attacked  with  Cho- 
lera, if  such  owed  its  presence  to  this  as  a  cause.     But  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  although  an  earthquake  may  be  present  at  the  time 
a  particular  disease  appears,  it  will  surely  cease  to  operate 
as  soon  as  this  is  absent, — this  the  more  especially  svhen 
the  disease  has  been  in  a  manner  once  extinguished. 
Nothing  of  this  has  ever  happened  in  India,  for  we  see 
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Cholera  almost  yearly  raising  its  savage  head,  destroying 
thousands,  breaking  out  in  places  that  have  never  experi- 
enced these  shocks  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  not  for  a  great  ma- 
ny years, — moreover,  that  the  epidemic  at  first  occupied 
one  year  in  travelling  over  the  whole  of  the  continent  of 
India.  Some  may  say  that  the  earthquakes  do  not,  at  all 
times,  give  out  this  noxious  material,or  at  least  not  along  its 
whole  line  of  march ;  I  think  from  this  it  seems  evident,  and 
necessarily  follows,  that  there  does  exist  another  general 
operating  cause,  and  that  this  depends,  in  the  manner 
stated,  on  ihe  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  woods  and 
jungles,  &c.  and  that  this  noxious  principle  is  capa- 
ble of  being  produced  every  year,  according  to  the 
season,  the  climate,  and  the  other  varying  circumstances 
attending  its  presence. 

The  appearance  of  the  cholera  has  been  ascribed  to 
sol  lunar  influence ;  and  however  Medical  men,  at  Home, 
may  be  inclined  to  deride  the  opinion,  that  this  is  aa 
aggravation  of  disease  there,  yet,  in  India,  we  have 
more  to  do  with  the  notion.  I  shall  only  attempt 
however,  to  refute  the  opinion,  that  the  existence  of  the 
epidemic  is  dependent  on  this  as  a  cause ;  I  at  the  same 
time,  admit  that  it  may  possess  some  power  over  certain 
other  diseases,  or  on  the  constitution  of  man.  If  cholera 
depended  on  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  why  does  it  prevail  incessantly  for 
months  in  India  ? — nay,  its  very  continuance  from  year 
to  year  would  lead  us  almost  at  once  to  give  the  negative 
to  the  question.  The  difference  existing  between  places 
attacked,  and  those  suffering  at  the  time,  although  not  re- 
moved far  from  one  another,  so  far  as  the  latitude  and 
longitude  are  concerned,  seems  to  shew  that  such  cannot 
operate  as  a  cause.  If,  as  imagined,  the  disease  owed 
its  existence  to  this,  why  have  we  a  particular  district  or 
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village  attacked,  and  these  not  many  miles  distant  from 
others  equally  populous  and  under  its  influence.  Why  does 
the  disease  continue  its  depredations  during  a  whole  period 
of  the  lunation,  without  abating  one  iota  of  its  virulence  ; 
this  runs  counter  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Orton  who  sup- 
poses that  the  cholera  is  more  mild  at  two  periods  of 
the  moon,  as  between  the  change  and  the  full,  but  it  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  for  we  will  find  the  epidemic 
more  severe  or  mild,  according  as  the  weather  is  good  or 
bad,  or  approaching  to  tlie  interval  between  the  two 
periods,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious.  Besides,  if  such 
were  the  case  it  would  only  shew  the  moon's  influence  orer 
the  disease,  not  in  producing  it.    Why  does  the  disease 
play  its  eccentricities  in  the  division  of  an  army  by 
only  attacking  the  centre,  and  leaving  the  wings  free,  or  by 
attacking  one  of  the  wings,  and  leaving  the  other  two  di- 
visions free.  The  above  I  expect  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  on  the  supposition  of  sol  lunar  influence  being 
a  cause  of  the  production  of  cholera  ;  it,  however,  ad- 
mits of  the  easiest  possible  explanation  on  the  suppositi- 
on of  the  miasm  as  arising  from  the  soil,  or  the  other 
sources  mentioned.     One  part  of  the  camp  may  be  situ- 
ated on  soil  which  parts  easily  with  these  noxious 
properties,  and  the  other  not.     This  is  the  reason  why 
it  shev/s  itself  in  the  particular  quarter  in  the  first 
instance,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to 
part  with  these  noxious  ingredients,  under  the  various 
circumstances  of  moisture,  dews,  &c.  so  will  the  hability 
increase.     As    the  diversity  of  soil  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world  is  great,  and  this  too  even  at  very  short 
distances,  the  same  field  or  place  of  encampment,  for 
example,  may  have  a  soil  possessing  a  multiplicity  of 
properties, — one  part  of  it  may  be  marshy,  or  may  indicate 
the  remains  of  a  marsh,  by  being  spongy  to  the  tread, — it 
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may  be  clayey  or  of  a  more  imbibing  quality, — it  may 
be  rocky,  sandy,  or  the  like ; — all  these  things  there- 
fore making  a  difference  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
regarded  strictly  in  the  selection  of  ground  proper  for  an 
encampment,  especially  at  particular  periods  of  the  year, 
when  we  know  that  an  epidemic  is  likely  to  break  out, 
in  the  district  in  which  our  army  may  be  desirous  to 
encamp.  The  moon  has  certainly  a  powerful  effect  over 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  and  the  diseases  with  which 
they  are  assailed,  and  as  it  is  also  wonderfully  mani- 
fested in  the  production  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  so  it 
may  certainly  have  a  corresponding  influence  over  the 
air;  but  I  have  already  shown  that  neither  its  density  nor 
its  tenuity  can  avail  much  under  these  circumstances  ; 
but  that  it  has  a  manifest  effect  onsomeof  the  diseases  of 
India  most  men  will  admit,  who  have  seen  much  of  in- 
termittent fevers  there,  particularly  those  of  long  durati- 
on, and  cases  of  lunacy,  or  such  as  approach  to  it.  I 
knew  a  Captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  belonging  to  the 
Bombay  establishment,  (and  such  cases  are  by  no  means 
rare)  who  had  an  attack  of  fever  every  month,  and  this 
had  occurred  for  several  years  ;  the  paroxysms  were  al- 
ways greatest  when  the  moon  came  to  her  full,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  decreased  as  she  diminished  in 
her  last  quarter.  I  also  know  an  officer,  in  His  Majes- 
ty's service,  who  has,  since  being  in  India  had  much 
mental  aberration  about  these  periods.  He  is  teased, 
fretted,  and  uneasy,  a  little  before  the  change  and  full, 
but  when  that  takes  place  the  appearances  give  way 
to  more  outrageous  acts ;  and,  in  defiance  of  his 
better  principles,  he  is  very  apt  to  quarrel  with  al- 
most every  one  that  comes  near  him.  This  species  of 
lunacy  is  of  the  knowing  sort,  since  most,  who  are  under 
its  influence,  believe   themselves    excessively  clever 
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and  shrewd,  when  labouring  under  the  hallucin- 
ation. Independently  of  all  these  considerations,  I  can- 
not admit  that  the  moon  exerts  any  influence  in 
the  production  of  cholera,  since  we  meet  with,  it  at 
every  period  of  her  age  and  proceeding,  indepen- 
dently of  her  increasing  or  decreasing,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  In  so  far  as  the  moon's  influ- 
ence extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  weather,  I  would 
agree  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  some  power  over 
the  disease.  It  is  therefore  over  the  state  of  the 
weather,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  wet,  moist,  or  dry, 
and  not  to  any  specific  influence  it  exerts  alone  even  al- 
though barometrical  changes  do  not  point  it  out,  so  far 
as  refers  to  the  tenuity  of  the  air,  or  a  deficit  of  electric 
matter.  Under  the  last  mentioned  circumstances,  we 
should  certainly  expect  a  great  and  overpowering  disease 
to  be  produced  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the  barometer,  as 
we  know  takes  place  before  hurricanes  in  many  places 
of  the  world.  We  may  meet  with  it  falling  more  than 
an  inch  in  a  few  hours,  as  has  often  occurred  at  the 
Mauritius,  immediately  before  the  bursting  of  storms, 
which  prevail  there  in  resistless  fury, — yet  no  epidemic 
has  manifested  itself.  In  fact,  the  place  remains  heal- 
thy. I  must,  however,  state  that,  after  the  last  hurricane 
in  1S34,  there  was  much  chin-cough  amongst  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  could  enlarge  much  on  this  point  but  the  instances 
adduced,  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  non- 
interposition  of  sol  lunar  influence,  deficit  of  electricity, 
or  tenuity  of  the  air  as  being  influential  in  the  production 
of  any  epidemic.  In  fact,  when  such  are  prevailing  the 
liurricanes  in  general  make  them  more  tractable,  parti- 
cularly after  these  have  expended  their  fury,  so  long  as 
the  weather  remains  clear  and  dry  ;  when  not  so,  th« 
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noxious  particles  are  not  so  rapidly  carried  off  as  when 

it  is  in  a  contrary  state.    If  sol  lunar  influence  had  to  do 
with  the  production  of  disease  of  this  class,  why  should 
we  not  have  it  existing  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  in  many  places  where  causes  are 
favourable  for  their  production,  I  mean  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  weather,  this  we  know  is  not  the  case 
even  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  some  of  these  places  : 
— if  we  take  the  Mauritius  as  an  example,  we  know  that 
the  disease  did  not  shew  itself  to  any  extent  there,  be- 
fore 1819.    From  that  period  to  this,  it  has  never  pre- 
vailed as  an  epidemic,  although  a  few  solitary  cases  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  summer  season ;  these  are^ 
however,  mainly  attributable  to  the  other  sources  from 
which  I  have  stated  the  disease  in  question  may  arise, — 
such  as  eating  indigestible  substances,  shell  fish,  the  cli- 
mate or  malaria.    Here  then,  as  we  have  seen  above  we 
have  the  epidemic  introduced  in  the  first  instance  into 
the  island — and  I  would  now  ask  why  it  has  not  conti- 
nued to  prevail  if  it  depended  on  sol  lunar  influence  or  a 
tenuity  of  the  air,  since  there  are  few  places  where  the 
barometer  changes  so  much  in  a  few  hours  ?    As  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case  here,  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it  as  the  cause  of  cholera,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    Sol  lunar  influence  is  a  very  convenient  way  of 
accounting  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  such  an  epidemic 
as  this,  for  it  certainly  does  depend  greatly  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  it  must  occur  during  some  period 
of  the  month,  as  is  evident  enough  ;  none  however, 
can  tell  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  moon's  influence 
that  the  disease  is  produced.    If  we  divide  the  quarters 
of  the  moon's  age,  we  will  have  three  and  a  half  days  on 
either  side  of  these  points,  then  there  comes  to  be  a  clear 
short  space  which  may  either  be  free  or  the  reverse. 
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until  we  approach  within  a  few  clays  of  the  change  or 
full.  Now  I  repeat  that  this  is  a  very  convenient  way  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  disease  ;  but  as  we  know 
that  it  often  gives  premonitory  signs,  for  a  few  days,  be- 
fore it  breaks  out,  by  an  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and 
if  we  calculate  from  these  appearances,  we  shall  have 
it  prevailing  both  under  the  influence  of  the  full  and 
change,  or  in  the  other  quarters,  although,  I  believe  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  attack  prevails  with  more  viru- 
lency  at  the  time  of  the  full.  It  is  imagined  that  the 
•  supposition  is  nugatory  and  fallacious  in  the  extreme  ; 
although  a  convenient  one  perhaps  for  the  purpose  which 
it  serves,  I  cannot  admit  it  as  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  production  of  epidemic  cholera. 

That  cholera  depends  on  the  same  cause  as  other  epi- 
demics, will  appear  evident  when  we  consider  that  in  those 
climates,  in  which  the  disease  more  regularly  shews  itself 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  we  have  either  dysentery, 
intermittent  fever,  cholera,  or  many  others.  One  of 
these  diseases  predominating  over  the  others.  I  think 
that  this  distinctly  shews  that  the  same  cause  determines, 
or  brings  into  operation,  the  whole  of  them,  as  it  may  be 
in  a  major  or  minor  degree  of  concentration.  Do  we 
not  observe  even  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  bowel 
complaints,  or  fevers,  and  this  the  more  particularly,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  severe  epidemic  ?  

these  things  occur  even  when  the  cholera  suddenly  dis- 
appears. From  hence,  I  would  draw  the  inference  that; 
the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  miasmatic  or  morbific 
principle,  so  much  the  more  severe  will  be  the  leadin"- 
or  reigning  disease.  We  see  therefore,  now,  that  the 
weather  has  much  to  do  with  this  as  a  cause.  It  is  no 
argument  against  the  opinion  that  the  same  kind  of  wea- 
ther produces  both  these  species,  of  disease.    I  answer 
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at  once,  and  without  scruple,  that  the  mo/uific  material 
from  other  causes  is  not  present  each  year,  to  the  same, 
extent,  and  that  the  weather  is  not  always  the  same,  al- 
though apparently  so,  there  being  fi-equ en tly  some  devia- 
tion the  one  year  from  the  other.    "  I  will  mention" 
says  Dr.  iCemiedy.    "That  in  the  province  of  Guzu- 
"  ratte,  a  regimental  surgeon  expects  as  naturally  as 
"  he  expects  the  change  of  season,  that  betwixt  Sep- 
"  tember  and  December,  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  un- 
"  der  his  charge    will  be  affected    with  fever,  and 
"  that  unless  the  season  is  unusually  mild,  an  average 
"  not  far  short  of  ten  per  cent  of  those  attacked  will 
*'  perish.  Two*kinds  of  fiever  are  endemic  in  Guzuratte. 
*'  From  September  to  December  intermittent  prevail  and 
"  in  October  we  have   nearly  every  fourth  person  dis- 
abled,  but  in  the  heat  of  April  and  May,  when  the 
*'  thermometer  in  the  open  air  is  from  80  to  90  at  mid- 
"  night  !   bilious  fevers  are  frequent,  and  although  not 
"  so  generally  prevalent,  -yet  from  their  more  virulent 
"  character,  they  occasion  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
*^  casualties.    But  the  usual  average  of  deaths,  always 
greatest  at  these  periods,  was  increased  in  a  prodigi- 
"  ous  proportion  during  the  intervals,  when  cases  of 
"  cholera  were  of  occasional  occurrence."  From  the  above, 
as  well  as  from  many  other  sources  that  could  be  ad- 
duced, does  it  not  appear  evident  tx)  every  medical  man 
that  the  same  cause  is  in  operation  for  the  production 
of  the  whole,  and  that  it  is  only  modified  by  peculiarity  of 
season,  and  climate,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  soil, 
and  the  extent  of  exhalation  emitted  from  it? — hence  we 
have  certain  states  of  these  producing  cholera,  others  caus- 
i*ng  intermitting  and  bilious  fevers,  or  dysentery, and  many 
other  epidemic  diseases.    There  is  another  point  to  be 
^'Stated,  which  is  that  one  of  the  diseases,  although  all 
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of  them  may  be  met  with  at  the  same  period,  generally 
takes  the  lead,  and  that  the  causes  of  cholera,  operating 
in  a  minor  degree,  also  give  rise  to  the  other  diseases.  I 
need  not,  in  the  infancy  of  the  important  subject,  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  classification  :  were  this  to  be  done  I 
would  certainly  place  intermitting  fevers,  and  dysentery 
far  below  ciiolera,as  depending  on  the  same  cause;  after 
this  last  I  would  also  place  the  bilious  fevers  of  hot 
climates,  independently  of  their  various  names  and  va- 
rieties, as  met  with  in  different  countries,  for  I  still  look 
on  all  as  one  and  the  same  disease,  only  modified  or 
increased  by  climate,  age,  constitution,  and  the  different 
states  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  attack,  viz.  whether 
drunk  or  sober,  with  many  others.  If  the  above  be 
admitted  it  may  go  much  further  than,  at  first  sight, 
might  appear,  for  it  bears  on  the  treatnrent,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  shew.  I  now  turn  my  attention,  however,  to 
some  other  pecularities  attending  the  disease. 

It  is  very  probable  indeed  that,  during  fehe  continu- 
ance  oi  frost ij  weather,  diseases  of  an  endemic  or  epide- 
mic character  should  lose  much  of  their  virulence,  or 
even  entirely  subside  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they 
do  so.  If  they  continue  raging  in  these  circumstances, 
it  must  be  owing  to  a  quantity  of  unexpended  materials 
remaining  in  the  air,  but  under  such-  a  state  of  things 
the  disease  can  never  be  so  powerful  as  under  other 
states  of  the  atmosphere  ;  nay  the  disease  may  be  kept 
up  from  the  crowding  of  many  patients  together.  But 
that  such  should  continue  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
more  especially  in  hot  seasons,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  that  the  dry  state  of  the  air,  in  exces- 
sively cold  weather, is  favourable  to  evaporation;  and  that 
this  takes  place  in  proportion  to  its  dryness,  so  long  as 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  actually  frozen  ;  at  ali: 
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other   times  evaporation   must  take   place,  and  will 
vary  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dryness  and  mois- 
ture of  the  earth,  or  according  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  air,   this,  however,  is  more  particularly  the  case 
where  the  soil  is  moist.    In   this  manner  then,  we 
may  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  all  cli- 
mates, however  modified  as  to  heat,  cold,  or  moisture, 
so  long  as  frost  is  not  actually  present.    We  will  find  the 
epidemic  prevailing  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  at^ 
mosphere,  either  as  eow,  or  formerly  existing,  and  the  dis- 
ease,  under  these  circumstances,  must  die  away  sooner  or 
later  than  under  any  of  the  others.  But  if  there  be  a  thaw, 
so  as  to  produce  a  nevi^  condition  in  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  state  of  the  air,  then  there  is  surely  nothing 
to  prevent  it  from  again  appearing,  or  even  from  spread- 
ing with  renewed  vigour ;  this  it  may  acquire  from  a 
greater  condensation  of  the  particles, — or  from  an  acces- 
sion of  others,  favourable  to  its  reproduction,  which  may 
have  escaped  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  frost. 
•  The  reason  why  Cholera  so  often  attacks  soldiers  on  a 
march  in  India  will  appear  from  what  follows.  Suppose 
a  battalion  of  men,  for  example,  on  its  progress,  from  one 
place  of  the  country,  to  another,  and  that  when  it  arrives 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  we  find  the  disease  breaking 
out  only  in  one  portion  of  the  troops.    "  The  rest  of 
the  cantonment"   says  Dr.  Kennedy  "  enjoyed  perfect 
*'  health,  though  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  drink- 
"  ing  water  from  the  same  wells,  and  procuring  provisions 
"  from  the  same  bazaar  ;  whilst  the  most  unrestrained 
"  intercourse  existed  betwixt  the  infected  battalion  and 
"  the  other  two  healthy  battalions  of  the  station." — 
**  Judge  then  my  astonishment,  at  finding  the  battalion 
"  which  I  had  seen,a  fortnight  before  march  from  Surat, 
"  leaving  behind  the  sick  and  invalids,  in  all  the  pride 
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and  strength  of  perfect  military  efficiency,  now  almost 
"  disabled  under  the  influence  of  the  disease,  in  its  most 
"  malignant  form.    Hie  casualties  being  eight  or  ten 
"  daily,  and  one  day  fifteen  out  of  a  total  below  a  thou- 
"  sand."    In  the  above  quotation  we  have  evidence  suf- 
ficiently conclusive,  as  to  the  hidden  nature  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  well  as  of  its  non-contagious  character  ;  even 
the  author,  from  whom  the  above  is  quoted,  seems,  after 
this  evidence,  to  believe  in  its  partially  contagious  nature ; 
but  more  of  this  in  its  proper  place.    In  the  mean  time 
I  proceed  with  the  investigation  why  such  things  occur- 
red. The  lands  or  soil,  over  which  the  battalion  march- 
ed, betwixt  Surat  and  Raroda — a  distance  of  ninety  imles 
— might  certainly  have  been  somewhat  marshy;  or  tlie 
night  air  might  have  been  so  cool  and  pleasant  as  to  en- 
tice exposure  to  it ;  it  was  "  rather  cooler  than  generally 
"  prevails  until  January;"  this,  when  added  to  the 
deposition  of  moisture  during  the  nights,  and  the  fatigue 
of  marching  during  the  day,  maybe  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  a  cause  adequate  to  the  production  of  the 
di  sease,  even  in  the  most  formidable  shape.    The  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  they  passed  is  not  men- 
tioned, merely,  I  suppose,  from  the  plain  reason  that  such, 
as  a  cause,  was  not  admitted,  or  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  suspected  ;  at  all  events  we  are,  left  somewhat  in  the 
dark  on  that  point.    There  is  nothing,  however,  to  for- 
bid our  belief  that  the  soil  is  much  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  that,  during  a  march  of  ninety  miles, 
the  men  must  have  rested  many  hours  at  a  time— that 
while  walking  earli/  and  lj(/ore  sun-rise,  they  must  have 
encountered  the  evaporation,  as  it  rose  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  a  point  of  much  importance  to  be  avoided, 
when  it  is  possible,  at  all  times,  and,  in  particular,  about 
the  change  of  the  seasons.    That  the  disease  must  have 
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been  contracted  during  the  march,  and  that  it  owed  its 
origin  solely  to  this  as  a  cause,  there  can  be  little  doubf. 
How  often  do  we  find,  in  other  parts  of  these  territories, 
such  occurrences  amongstregiments  on  their  way  between 
different  and  distant  places.  The  men,  therefore,  may 
be  attacked  on  the  line  of  march, — many  will  shew 
symptoms  of  a  premonitory  sort,  which,  when  the  regi- 
ment arrives  upon  more  secure  ground,  and  in  good 
^Yeather,  will  in  general  disappear.  Besides  the 
above,  there  is  the  great  liability  of  the  men  being 
exposed  to  pestilential  breezes  from  the  various  sources 
so  often  enumerated.  From  hence  it  follows  that  no 
regiment  should  be  removed,  at  the  particular  periods  of 
the  year,  when  these  prevail,  unless  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  imperative  necessity ; — such  removals  should 
take  place  during  the  most  favourable  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  disease  should  remain  dormant,  or  in  a  latent  state, 
until  the  men  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  for  the 
liability  to  the  attack  may  have  been  contracted  during 
the  latter  period  of  it,  with  as  much  probability,  as  at  its 
commencement.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
miasm,  under  certain  states,  does  not  generally  shew 
its  effects  sooner  than  a  week  after  exposure  to 
it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  shews  itself  more  quick- 
ly, and  at  other  times  at  a  much  later  period.  On- 
one  occasion,  when  the  Cholera  was  raging  amongst 
the  78th  regiment  at  Trincomalle,  the  Melville, 
did  not  suffer  by  any  means  so  soon  as  the  regiment ; 
' — she  was  attacked  many  days  after,  although,  he 
it  recollected,  she  was  exposed  to  the  winds  that 
])lew  from  the  shore,  from  which  she  was  distant  about 
a  mile,  and  the  men  had  very  little  intercourse  with  that 
part  of  it  v.'here  the  disease  was  prevalent.    That  sea- 
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men,  under  the-se  circumstances^  should  not  suffer  so 
severely  as  those  living  on  shore,  or  even  have  the  same 
liability  to  the  disease,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  latter  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  the  causes  pro- 
ducing an  epidemic,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  than  the 
former.    The  weather  was  at  this  time  close,  and  hazy, 
with  occasional  showers,  both  during  the  day  and  night, 
and  rendered  more  sultry  and  oppressive  on  this  account, 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  had  the  weather  been 
clear  and  dry,  as  it  is  frequently  found  during  some  part 
of  the  month  of  October.    In  fine,  then,  after  reviewing 
the  circumstance  that  many  regiments  are  attacked  on 
their  marches,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  principally 
owing,  if  it  is  not  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  what  has  been 
now  advanced ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may,  on  minute 
enquiry,  be  found  the  sole  cause  of  the  most  sudden 
and  unexpected  attacks.    This  cause  will  continue  to 
operate  so  long  as  the  men  are  exposed,  and  even  con- 
tinue for  some  days — perhaps  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  termination  of  the  march — al- 
though the  epidemic  seldom  remains  longer  than  this 
period,  and  is  more  frequently  of  much  shorter  dura- 
tion : — it  may  run  through  the  whole  of  the  men  who 
have  been  similarly  exposed,— committing  greater  or  less 
depredations,  according  to  the  extent  of  exposure,  and 
the  strength  of  their  constitutions.    It  would  be  singu- 
lar indeed,  did  the  disease  continue  longer  than  the 
above  period,  since  it  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
state  of  the  weather  ;  so  that,  whenever  it  becomes  fine 
and  clear,  we  may  expect,  as  indeed  we  shall  find,  an 
amelioration  of  symptoms.    It  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  strangers  to  a  climate,  are  always  more  pre- 
disposed to  its  diseases,  than  its  native  inhabitants.  It 
Diay  also  follow  that  persons,  for  example  soldiers,  who 
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have  been  long  stationed  in  one  portion  of  a  country 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  afFected  by  the  sbght  varia- 
tions which  occur — this  too,  will  sometimes  be  the  case 
even  in  the  same  district,  although  they  may  have  been 
inured,  in  some  degree,  to  the  general  character  of  the 
climate.    The  circumstance,  therefore,of  passing,  from 
one  district  of  India  to  another,  at  a  distance  from  it,  will 
not  unfrequently  be  attended  by  consequences  similar 
in  kind,  although  less  in  degree  than  those  which  affect 
strangers  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country.  The 
same  sort  of  liability  would  even  attach  to  the  natives 
themselves,  but  still  in  an  inferior  degree  to  any  of 
the  former  cases,  if  they  were  required  to  change  their 
habitations  :  we  would  find  that  they  would  become  pre- 
disposed to  the  diseases  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  had  removed,  and  this  to  a  much 
greater  extent   than   the  original  inhabitants  ; — these 
things  depend  on  many  causes,  one  of  which  is  the 
difference  of  soil.     They   may   therefore  not  inaptly 
be   compared   to  certain  species    of    plants,  which 
grow  well  in  one  soil,  but  which  will  not  thrive  and 
bear  fruit  in  another,  although  apparently  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  in  both.    Strangers,  there- 
fore, are  always  more  prone,  than  its  native  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  diseases  predominating  in  any  particular 
country.  This  liability  to  be  attacked  will  wear  off,  in 
proportion  as  their  constitutions  become  inured  to  it, 
with  other  evident  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention. 

Upon  the  general  principles  hitherto  advocated,  we 
need  not  be  astonished  that  Cholera,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
eases, depending  on  this  peculiar  morbific  material  for 
their  presence,  should  prove  so  resistless — for  they  gene- 
rally have  a  fatal  termination,  on  their  first  breaking 
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o*it,  particalarly  the  first  named,  when  the  epidemic  is 
very  severe.     I  should  rather  be  astonished  were  it 
otherwise.    It  follows,  then,  cceteris  paribus  as  to  expo- 
sure, &c.  that  those  first  attacked  must  have  the  less 
resisting  nervous  system,  and  must  consequently,  by  giv- 
ing way  sooner,  afford  little  chance  for  successful  treat- 
ment.    The  Cholera,  in  its  progress,  attacks  those  or 
reduced   nervous   power ;  perhaps   it  does  this  from 
the  latent  continuance  of  the  cause  wearing  or  exhaust- 
ing this  power,  or  from  its  becoming  more  concentrated, 
but,  as  it  advances,  it  will  require  a  stronger  power 
to  act  on — and,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  resist- 
ance of  that  power,  it  will  afford  a  greater  ohance  of 
cure  than  in  the  case  of  those  fir.st  attacked.    It  is  also 
to  be  expected  that,  towards  the  termination  of  the  at- 
tack, the  disease  should  assume  a  milder  form,  since  every 
one  assailed  must  have  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
resisting  impulse-  in  his  system  ;  besides,  the  cause  has 
greatly  expended  itself.    Such  a  power  of  body, however, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  may  be  brought  under  its 
influence,  by  the  operation  of  many  other  causes— such 
as  great  bodily  labour,  mental  depression,  and,  in  this  way, 
the  most  powei-fully  resisting  nervous  system  may  be 
assailed.    In  this  manner,  then,  I  would  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  apparently  anomalous  circumstances,  that  the 
disease,  at  the  outset,  is  more  virulent  and  afterwards, 
assumes  a  milder  form.     According  to    the  above, 
which  I  believe  is  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  we 
llnd  both  circumstances   most  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed.   It  also  serves  to  explain  why  the  apparently  stout 
man,  as  well  as  the  more  weakly,  comes  to  suffer  at  a  parti- 
cular period  of  the  attack.    "  On  the  first  cases  medi- 
cine seemed  to  have  no  effect;"    we  will  have  bnt  too 
often  to  witness  this^as  well  a3  the  frustration  of  allrenie- 
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dial  measures,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  given 
above.  I  now  extract  a  passage  with  reference  to  those, 
the  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  "  It  was  found"  says 
Dr.  Kennedy,  "  that  the  cases  were  by  no  means  nume- 
"  rous,  and  occurred  chiefly  among  the  most  depraved,  of 
"  the  most  miserable  poor.  But  although  the  epidemic 
was  not  carrying  off  its  thousands,  still  the  endemic 
"  fever,  which  always  prevails  towards  the  termination 
*^  of  the  rains  in  Guzuratte  was  singularly  destructive." 
We  may  easily  explain  the  whole  of  the  above,  on  the 
supposition  I  have  laid  down,  and  they  are  also  in  uni- 
son with  the  views  of  the  disease  generally  advocated  ; 
by  these  I  can  easily  account  for  its  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance,  as  also  its  disappearance  ; — for  wc 
will,  in  general,  find  that  it  decreases  in  severity,  with  a 
return  of  fine  weather,  and  a  serene  sky,  and  also  that  it 
will  re-appear  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  sudden  in  its  attacks  in  those  regions  in 
which  quick  changes  of  that  nature  are  apt  to  occur, — 
particularly  if  attended  by  the  other  concomitants  of  the 
disease. 

The  Cholera,  when  it  makes  its  first  invasions  on  the 
human  body,  is  not  in  general  of  such  a  malignant,  and 
overwhelming  nature,  as,  at  once,  to  deaden  the  whole 
of  the  animal  powers,  or  even  the  vital  functions  ;  it  may 
certainly  act  as  if  it  communicated  a  stunning  effect  to 
the  whole  system  ;  and,  in  this  way,  in  perhaps  less  than 
half  an  hour,  it  will  reduce  the  powers  of  life  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  This  sudden  impulse,  however,  may  wear  off, 
and  even  quickly,  but  it  may  leave  behind  the  im- 
preseion  it  has  produced,  which  will  continue,  in  full 
operation,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  This 
point  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  into  account  what 
«»ccur3  in  the  case  of  an  animal  knocked  down  in  the 
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shambles,  or  in  tliose  states  of  concussed  brain  which 
are  sometimes  met  with  ; — in  these  we  observe  the  whole 
functions  of  the  body  suddenly  deprived  of  the  support 
derived  from  the  nerves.  The  animal,  in  this  state,  may 
either  die,  or  speedily  recover — it  may  become  frantic, 
or  confused  according  to  the  various  causes  in  operation. 
Cholera,  therefore,  as  it  attacks  the  nervous  power,  may 
make  a  rapid  invasion  on  the  first  assault ;  but,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  which  will  afterwards  be  stated,  it  will  not 
operate  so  quickly,  as  in  the  above  examples  ; — it  may  be 
of  such  force,  however,  as  to  overpower  the  whole  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  thereby  produce  the  shock  of  dimi- 
nution ; — or,  the  patient  may  be  roused  from  this  lethar- 
gic state  by  the  innate  operation  of  some  powers  in  his 
body  producing  a  state  of  re-action ;  and  having  thus  re- 
covered from  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  first  im- 
pression, he  will  be  apt  to  be  assailed,  in  proportion  to  the 
suddenness,  and  duration  of  the  operating  cause,  with 
ail  the  symptoms  of  high  excitement,  or  a  diminution  of 
action — The  rejison  of  this  is  that  a  person  in  apparent 
health,  who  has  his  various  functions  thus  suddenly  assail- 
ed, will,  in  proportion,  experience  their  force,  which  may, 
at  once,  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  and 
thus,  time  not  being  afforded  for  a  progressive  reduction 
of  these  powers,  they  will,  when  re-action  takes  place, 
operate  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  vigour,  or  the 
reverse,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  exciting 
cause,  and  also  the  suddenness  of  its  action.  In  this 
case  "we  suppose  that  the  powers  of  the  body  arc 
only,  for  the  time  being,  dormant  or  suspended,  and 
that  these,  w'hen  the  oppressive  cause,  unless  of 
too  long  duration,  is  removed,  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  re-act  in  proportion  to  their  former  conditi- 
on, and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  for  receiving 
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their  impressions.    Hence  we  may  easily  account  for  th« 
great  diversity  of  forms  under  which  the  disease  appears 
when  re-action  takes  place, — these  being  varied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  the  disease  has  been  oppressing  the  sys- 
tem. Thus,  to  make  use  of  a  common-place  expression, 
as  applied  to  other  matters,  if  it  be  allowed  to  personify 
the  nervous  system,  it  will  have  time  to  think  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  attack  has  insiduously  and  progres- 
sively advanced,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  as  are 
sudden  and  unlocked  for,  no  interval  will  be  available 
for  that  purpose; — ^these  impressions  wearing  off  soon,  will, 
when  re-action  occurs,  operate  with  more  impetuosity  than 
in  the  other  instances  in  which  they  have  time  to  be  ei- 
ther brought  down  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  action, 
or  in  which  their  powers  are  exhausted,  3ither  from  the 
duration  of  the  attack  or  the  magnitude  of  the  exciting 
cause  ;  these  last  will  reduce  them  to  a  low  state  of  sen- 
sibility.   Hence  follows  an  important  point  for  our  consi- 
deration in  the  treatment,  as  respects  the  administration 
of  various  remedies,  especially  those  of  a  stimulating 
nature, 

Tliere  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  which  we 
not  unfrequently  meet  with  in  cholera, — a  very  strong 
tendency  to  sleep  or  drowsiness  on  re-action  being 
about  to  be  established,  or  after  it  has  actually  taken 
place  ;  this  occurs  after  the  termination  of  the  more 
severe  symptoms.  Our  patient  is,  as  it  were,  in  that 
sort  of  condition  in  which  we  find  those  describe 
themselves  who  have  slept  soundly  in  the  first  part  of 
the  evening,  and  bad  pleasant  dreams  : — he  feels  ex- 
hausted, but  this  is  more  a  consolation  to  him,  than  a 
cause  of  annoyance  or  complaint.  During  this  period 
too,  the  countenance  assumes  more  of  its  wonted  aspect, 
the  secrotiou  of  natural  heat,  ai;d  the  circulation,  gradu- 
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nlly,  progressively,  and  sometimes  flatteringly  return  : 
41S  the  above  takes  place;  we  may  observe  this  drowsi- 
ness actually  end  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  not  easily  disturbed.    This  phenomenon  is  also 
an  attendant  on  other  diseases,  besides  Cholera ;  we 
meet  with  it  in  epilepsy,  and  generally  in  apoplexy, 
after  the  more  severe  symptoms  are  yielding,  and,  in  all 
the  eases,  this  tendency  to  drowsiness,  or  sleep,  is  so  in- 
tense that  no  disturbance  annoys  ;  we  will  find  that  pa- 
tients sleep  soundly  in  defiance  of  almost  every  species 
of  it.    In  all  of  the  above  diseases,  the  nervous  power 
seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  worn  out,  or  to 
have  its  quota  expended  ;  it  will  now  rest  itself,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  recruited.     That  this  should  be  a  natural 
consequence  need  not  astonish  us,  since  we  know  that 
when  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  are  once  mitigated, 
either  through  the  powers  of  the  body,  or  our  judicious 
interference,  it  may  just  be  in  that  state  of  existence 
either  turning  to  health,  or  the  reverse.    Such  a  state 
may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  that  which  results 
to  a  person  who  has  been  subjected  to  severe  labour 
during  the  day  ;   at  its  close.  In  i;.  s  rV'vn  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  and  instaniK  I'aiis  asleep:  it  may 
also  be  compared  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  swal- 
lowed a  considerable  qu.-iutity    of  spirits  during  the 
evening;  he  also  goes  to  ijed,  and  speedily  falls  asleep. 
All  this  proceeds  from  an  exhaustion  of  a  major  degree 
of  the  nervous  power.    Rut  let  a  man,  in  place  of  severe 
bodily  labour,  or  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  betake 
hhnself  to  walking  all  day— supposing  him  unaccustomed 
to  this  exercise  : — he  will  thus  produce  an  exhausted 
state  of  the  nervous  power,— at  night  he  will  feel  fa- 
tigued a:id  exhausted,  especially  about  the  usual  time  of 
repo;e ;  -  let  him  continue  on  the  journey,  he  will  expc- 
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rience  the  sensation  of  drowsiness,  if  he  does  not  actual- 
ly fall  asleep  on  the  road:  after  a  time,  however,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  vigour.    During  the 
intermediate  state  the  nervous  power  is  recru  ited,  and 
no  matter  what  length  of  time  is  required  to  effect  this 
— whether  it  be  ten  minutes,  or  a  few  hours, — we  know 
that  it  will  be  sooner,  or  later,  according  to  the  previous 
habits  of  the  individual.    Therefore,  the  nervous  system 
being  refreshed  in  a  shorter,  or  longer,  space  of  time,  the 
other  powers  of  the  body  will  consequently  be  recruited 
in  proportion.    Some  may  think  that  in  Cholera  the 
drowsiness,  or  sleepiness,  was  owing  to  the  medicine  ad- 
ministered, but  Mr.  Orton  states  that  "  this  remarkable 
"  symptom  does  not  appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
"  Opium  which  has  been  exhibited,  for  I  have  seen  it 
"  occur  in  an  equal  degree  in  cases  where  little  or  even 
"  no  Opium  had  been  given.    It  happens  at  all  hours  of 
"  the  day  and  under  all  circumstances;  even  in  the 
*'  midst  of  noisy  and  crowded  wards,  where  exertions 
"  are   making   to   save   their   less   fortunate  fellow- 
"  sufferers."    I  can  fully  corroborate  the  correctness 
of  the  above,  having  not  unfrequently  met  with  the 
same  occurrences  in  the  course  of  my  practise;  this  even 
on  board  ships,  when   I  have  found    it   difficult  to 
arouse  the  patients  to  take  their  medicines.    I  think 
that,  when  this  disposition  manifests  itself  strongly  in 
the  system,  it  would  certainly  be  a  favourable  time  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  cordial  medicine,  although  we  should 
arouse  our  patients  for  the  express  purpose,  of  adminis- 
tering it ;  they  would  soon  fall  asleep  again,  and  nature, 
during  this  period,  might  exhaust  herself.     The  ad- 
ministration of  any  remedy,  at  this  particular  time,  how- 
ever, requires  the  nicest  discrimination,  as  its  propriety 
necessarily  depends?  on  a  multiplicity  of  causes  which 
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cannot  be  here  invetligated,  and  as  we  must  he  guided 
according  to  circumstances. 

As  the  number  of  deaths,  of  daily  occurrence  in  India, 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  is  astonishingly 
great,  little  apology  is  considered  necessary  for  our  pro- 
secuting the  subject  with  a  view  to  trace  every  cause,  or 
feature  connected  with  it;  so  that  we  may  distinctly  see 
to  what  point  our  remedial  measures  ought  to  be  directed. 
The  rapid  fatality  of  the  disease  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
is  so  w^ell  known  that  it  requires  no  comment.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  appears  to  have  been  equally  so  in  some 
other  places  ;  persons  have  been  known  to  drop  down 
dead,  while  at  their  work.  Nay,  we  meet  with  a  state- 
ment in  which  the  people  were  so  suddenly  assailed  that 
they  were  tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  public 
streets.  "  At  Punderpoor,  3.50  people  are  discribed  to 
"  have  died  in  one  day  tumbling  over  one  another  lifc- 
"  less  in  the  public  streets,  and  the  patients  were  knock* 

ed  down  as  if  by  lightning."  If  this  disease  does 
not  depend  on  deranged  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and,  through  this  source,  on  a  consequent  derange- 
ment of  the  other  powers  of  the  body,  I  know  not 
in  what  manner  to  account  for  the  above  occurrences  ; 
and  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  grand  aim 
of  this  essay  is  to  establish  this  point,  satisfactorily  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  and  that  every  thing  which  has  hitherto 
been  introduced  on  the  subject,  even  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Conservative  principle,  goes  to  prove  some 
lesion  inflicted  on  this  grand  power.  In  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  advanced,  I  still  mean  to  illustrate  the 
subject  further,  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubts  on  the 
subject,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical.  I  shall  at 
present  introduce  another  passage  in  which  the  extent 
of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  pretty  well  marked.  Iir 
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"  Calcutta  it  spread  itself  in  the  first  week  of  Septoinl)cr, 
*'  and  each  succeeding  week  added  strength  to  the 
"  malady,  and  more  extended  influence  to  its  operation. 
"  From  January  till  the  end  of  May  it  was  at  its  acme,. 

during  which  period  the  mortality  in  the  city  was  sel-- 
*'  dom  under  200  a  week  !"  It  is  useless  to  observe  that 
the  disease  has  committed  frightful  depredations  all  over 
the  world;  therefore,  I  repeat  that  we  cannot  be  too  in^, 
timately  accquainted  with  its  cause,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  on  the  human  frame.  If  a  more  fright- 
ful picture  of  its  ravages,  than  the  above,  were  required, 
I  would  only  adduce  an  instance  in  which  it  carried  ofl' 
3,000  in  twelve  days,  and  this,  too,  in  the  division  of  an 
army,  some  accounts  state  that  the  mortality,  during 
that  time,  amounted  to  5,000,  others  to  8,000^ — the  mean 
presents  a  frightful  picture  of  destruction. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  the  question  of  contagion,  and 
a  few  other  points,  but  will  defer  their  consideration  un- 
til a  short  recapitulation  of  my  views  of  the  disease  as. 
connected  with  the  nervous  system  be  given.  Having 
gone  over  the  subject,  Mith  that  degree  of  attention 
which  it  undoubtedly  requires,  I  now  state  that  epidemic 
Cholera  seems  to  depend  on  a  certain  state  of  derange- 
ment in  the  atmosphere,  however,  this  maybe  induced — 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  electricity,  solar  or  lu- 
nar influence,  or  any  other  traceable  cause  except  such  as 
emanates  from  the  soil  itself,  and  the  other  sources  alluded 
to,  which  impart  noxious  particles  to  the  air,  and  whicli 
are  kept  suspended  or  floating  in  it.  I  will  again  shew 
that  these  may  emanate  from  the  places  in  which  a  great 
number  of  sick  are  confined,  when  other  causes  are  pre- 
sentfavourableforCholeraattacks,but  this  point  will  appear 
more  evident  from  what  follows.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  disease  under  consideration  if  not  entirely,  at  least 
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in  a  major  degree,  depends  on  a  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  has  been  induced  by  the  noxi- 
ous substances  stated.  This  derangement  proceeds 
from  the  nervous,  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  and 
ultimately  through  the  entire  body  ;  and  this  we 
have  seen  may  occur  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to 
existing  circumstances.  Many,  I  have  httle  doubt,  will 
say  here  is  the  nervous  system  and  atmospherical  influ- 
ence brought  forward,  things  we  can  speculate  on,  but 
are  so  little  acquainted  with,  that  we  proceed  without 
any  certain  data  : — granted — is  there  any  one  who  would 
be  inclined  to  make  oath  before  any  Judge  that  such 
states,  as  given  above,  are  not  present,  and  is  that  any 
reason  why  the  disease  may  not  be  placed  here  as  well 
as  in  any  other  of  the  various  functions  of  the  body  ? 
since  we  know  that  it  must  have  an  existence  somewhere 
amongst  them.  I  have  stated  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
say,  because  such  and  such  things  cannot  be  proved, 
that  they  do  not  exist,  and  co-operate  most  powerfully  in 
producing  the  complaint.  Every  one  who  has  seen  cholera, 
in  its  most  malignant  form,  must  have  been  struck  with 
that  rapid  decline  in  the  sensorial  functions ;  in  some  in- 
stances produced  almost  as  quickly,  as  the  falling  of  a 
thermometer  by  a  sudden  removal  from  a  warm  to 
a  cool  medium,  and  in  others,  more  resembling  the  short 
interval  of  twilight  which  occurs  between  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  the  darkness  that  follows  in  intertropical 
climes.  Whence,  I  ask,  is  that  rapid  exhaustion  which 
takes  place  so  quickly  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease 
produced  Whence,  in  the  same  stage,  proceeds  that  le- 
thargic indisposition  of  the  sensorium  commune  ? — none 
need  state  that  the  faculties  remain  bright  and  entire 
during  the  progression  of  the  several  stages  ;  iftheydolet 
them  answer  why  a  patient  requires  to  be  aroused  to  take 
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medicine,  or  to  be  spoken  to,  in  the  latter  stage,  when 
he  comprehends  with  diflkulty,  perhaps  not  at  all,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  has  been  so  aroused.  Whence 
do  all  these  things  proceed  ?  My  answer  is  from  a  de- 
rangement of  the  nervous  system.  This  may  have  its 
rise  in  their  extremities,  their  origins,  or  ganglions,  for 
each  I  conceive  is  capable  of  acting  reciprocally  on  the 
other.  Hence  we  have  the  action  most  probably  ema- 
nating from  the  system  itself,  or  entering  it  at  the  nerv- 
ous extremities.  The  reason  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves 
holding  out,  or  resisting  longest,  will  at  once  appear,  when 
we  consider  that  the  stimulus  at  the  point  must  be  the 
greatest,  and  consequently  endure  the  longest  ;  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  that  water  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  greater  length  of  time  from  the  foun- 
tain head,  than  it  can  be  from  any  pipe  that  may  con- 
vey it  from  this  source.  The  smaller  branches  of 
the  nerves  will  be  more  easily  paralized  in  their  actions 
than  the  larger,  and  must  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  ab- 
straction of  this  stimulus.  I  may  now  state  that  I  view 
the  nerves  as  a  species  of  electric  cords,  but  acted  on 
somewhat  differently  from  other  electric  conductors;— this 
may  appear  evident  when  they  are  seen  supplying  heat 
and  other  peculiar  actions  to  the  system.  Such  a  method 
of  expression  being  somewhat  loose,  I  have  to  apologize 
in  the  words  of  an  old  and  much  respected  lecturer  when 
he  had  any  difficulty  in  expressing  his  ideas.  "  Gentle- 
"  men  this  is  from  a  poverty  of  the  English  language 
"  which  prevents  me  giving  my  notions  accurately  on  the 
"  subject."  Viewed,  therefore,  in  the  different  lights  men- 
tioned,  I  think  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  the  disease — why  the  heat  of  the  ex- 
tremities decreases, — why  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
becomes  languid,  or  totally  lost  from  the  extremities. 
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—why  the  loose,  and  why  coloured  stools  appear, — why 
vomiting  and  purging, — w^hy  the  other  secretions  unless 
those  perhaps  of  the  skin,  &c.  are  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. I  have  little  hesitation  in  stating  that  bile,  so  long 
advocated  as  a  cause  of  the  malignant  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  by  any  means  to  be  viewed  as  such,  but  ra- 
ther that  it  comes  to  sulFer  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
other  secretions.  Some  of  the  above  points  will  fall  to  be 
considered  under  the  description  of  the  disease  itself;  in 
the  mean  time  I  go  on  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  the  malady. 


CHAP.  Yil. 

CONTAGION. 

Here  I  tread  on  ground  which  must  be  gone  over  with 
great  delicacy.  As  yet  nothing  of  a  positive  nature  has 
been  advanced  as  to  its  contagious  character.  That  it 
arises  where  no  immediate  contact  can  be  apparently 
traced  seems  fully  confnnned  by  an  ample  store  of  facts, 
which  are  to  be  found  detailed  in  many  valuable  reports 
and  treatises  on  the  disease.  I  am  well  aware  of  its  wild- 
ness  and  eccentricities,  as  displayed  amongst  the  Indian 
troops,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  which  leave 
us  much  at  a  loss  to  speculate  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty or  precision  as  to  its  really  contagious  character. 
I  have  felt  much  astonished  at  the  mode  of  its  attacks 
and  the  surprizing  variety  of  the  circumstances,  as  well 
as  suddenness  under  which  it  makes  its  approach,  and 
again  disappears.  Having  fastened  perhaps  upon,  and 
played  its  sportive  fury  for  a  while  in  the  centre  of  an 
army,  it  would  fly  off  to  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  and 
instead  now  of  proceeding  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
contagion.^  disease  inwards  towards  the  centre,  or  as 
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might  have  been  expected  in  the  former  instance  from 
the  centre  towards  the  wings,  it  would  all  at  once 
decamp,  and,  if  possible  with   new  eccentricity,  find 
its    way  to  the   ranks  of   a    far   distant   army.  At 
times,   a   village,   on  the  banks  of  a  river,  feels  ita 
scourge,   and  proceeding  apparently  thence   into  the 
interior,    it   deals  its    blows  of  death  (as  the  terra 
mort  de  chien  seems  to  indicate  this  may  be  corrupted 
into  a  French  term  and  be  significantly  enough  express- 
ed) and  in  this  more  natural  procedure,  so  to  speak,  the 
physician  would  feel  naturally  anxious  to  arrest  its  prof 
gress  ; — but  finding  it  start  up  and  display  its  havock, 
as  if  from  afar,  he  feels  himself  bewildered,  and  ready 
to  yield  to  the  common  despondency,  and  can  do  little 
more  than  deplore  the  direful  pest  and  scourge  of  his 
kind.    The  alarming  and  astonishing  facts  to  which  I 
have  just  adverted,  first  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
wind  might  be  the  medium  of  propagation,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  why  it  proceeds  directly  in  the 
zvind's  eye,  to  use  a  nautical  term,  wdiich  difficulty  none 
before,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  ever  attempted  to  ex- 
plain.   Many  will  probably  say  that  from  the  above 
statement  their  minds  are  perfectly  made  up  as  to  its 
non-contagious  character,  and  that  those  who  advocate 
the  opposite  opinion  must  have  difficulty  enough  to  con- 
tend against  ere  they  can  be  made  to  take  an  opposite 
view  of  the  subject.    From  what  has   been  advanced 
regarding  the  atmosphere,  little  doubt  remains  in  my 
mind  as  to  this  being  one  mode  of  propagation.  The 
disease  is  in  action  when  this  cause  is  present,  and. 
when  removed  the  epidemic  speedily  ceases  or  loses 
ground. 

I  may  now  give  my  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  disease 
seems  to  be  propagated  by  contagion  ;  and  it  may  be 
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slated  once  for  all  that  by  contagion  is  meant  infec- 
tion, wherever  such  occurs,  when  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject. As  to  its  attacking  places,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another,  and  at  almost  the  same 
period  of  time  I  have  already  accounted  for  that  anoma- 
ly. Let  me  now  ask  what  is  to  prevent  the  same  cause 
from  existing,  at  the  same  period  of  time,  at  each  place. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  I  can  see  little  to  induce  us  to 
think  otherwise.  I  now  take  up  the  complaint  in  its' 
more  malignant  form,  which  may  be  aptly  enough  term- 
ed the  Cholera  gravidior,  and  this  I  consider  under 
certain  circumstances  contagious,  or  more  properly  infec- 
tious, and  to  as  great  a  degree  as  Typhus  gravior.  It  19 
folly  to  imagine  that  this  latter  disease  is  not  contagious 
under  certain  circumstances  ;  and  I  must  state  that  I 
have  known  very  many  fatal  examples  of  it  occur  about 
Glasgow,  from  the  years  1822  to  182G  ; — it  is  imagined 
that  there  are  but  few  medical  men  there  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  disease  as  certainly  contagious  or  infectious  un- 
der certain  states  as  some  of  the  exanthemata  themselves. 
In  regard  however,  to  the  more  mild  forms  of  Cholera, 
I  believe  that  there  is  little  of  a  contagious  character 
about  them  and  that  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tack being  malignant  that  we  have  to  dread  the  disease 
from  communication,  even  here  certain  circumstances 
are  necessary  for  this  taking  place.  It  will  be  important 
fairly  and  clearly  to  state  the  facts  on  which  this  doctrine 
has  been  either  asserted  or  denied  because  I  am  afraid 
that  we  would  otherwise  leave  the  question  in  that  man- 
ner of  doubt  which  in  our  present  state  of  information 
very  probably  belongs  to  it.  I  cannot  omit  stating  what 
has  more  immediately  come  under  my  own  observation, 
but  first  of  all  be  it  stated  that  I  use  the  term  calchhur^ 
disease  as  synonymous  with  the  old  term  contagion,  and 
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this  last  with  infection.  Although  the  diflerencebetweerj 
the  two  be  great,  yet  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
destroy  the  term  chosen,  and  it  is  perhaps  little  to  the 
present  purpose  whether  the  disease  be  communicated  by 
the  touch  or  by  inhaling  the  same  air  with  the  infected  ; 
these  are  regarded,  for  the  present,  as  minor  considera- 
tions, and  infection  under  all  circumstances  is  considered 
the  more  appropriate  tenn.  I  am  as  fully  convinced  that 
the  Cholera  is  catching  as  that  there  are  diseases  of  a 
contagious  character,  when  the  mind  is  strongly  nn- 
der  the  influence  of  fear,  or  dread  of  the  disease, — when 
exposed  much  amongst  the  sick, — when  the  ventilation  is 
bad,  or  in  hot  climates  where  the  air  at  certain  periods 
may  be  called  stagnant,  particularly  when  these  circum- 
stances are  combined  with  inattention  to  cleanliness, 
and  poor  diet  such  as  is  used  by  the  Natives.  We 
are  told  that  under  certain  circumstances  intermittents 
are  contagious.  We  have  seen  or  read  of  casesof  severe 
ptyalism  produced  in  patients  who  have  been  in  the  same 
ward  and  lying  near  to  those  who  were  profusely  salivat- 
ed, and  w  ho  have  not  taken  one  particle  of  mercury,  but 
merely  caught  the  complaint  in  consequence  of  inhaling 
the  tainted  air.  We  all  know  the  cirrumstance  which 
occurred  on  board  one  of  H.  M.'s  S.  ol  War  where  a  bag  of 
quicksilver  got  loose  in  the  hold;  all  were  more  or  less 
salivated  in  consequence  of  thevapows  of  the  metal  rising 
through  the  ship.  We  all  know  that  people  unaccustomed 
to  spiritous  liquors,  may  become  intoxicated,  by  inhal- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  anyplace  in  which  spirits  are  left 
exposed.  I  may  now  be  allowed  to  state  what  came 
more  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  was  on  the  24th  October  1832,  left  onboard 
the  Arrogant  lliilh,  in  charge  of  some  morribund  cases 
of  cholera  belonging  to  a  detachment  of  HLs  Majesty's 
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7Sth  Regiment  at  Trincomalee  :  S  cases  remained  after- 
the  others  had  been  removed  to  their  own  hospital,  as 
many  of  the  soldiers  as  the  Hulk  could  contain  were 
placed  here,  healthy  and  sick  together  ;  this  was  only  for 
a  short  time  for  the  number  of  cases  that  now  appeared 
and  the  deaths  actually  alarmed  the  officers  and  men. 
There  were  four  of  the  soldiers  left  with  me  in  attend- 
ance on  the  above  cases  as  nurses,  with  an  addition  of 
six  coolies.    The  eight  cases  died  before  six  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  the  four  nurses  were  progressively  laid 
up  during  the  time.    The  coolies,  although  aware  that  a 
double  hire  would  be  awarded  them  if  they  exerted  them- 
selves, could  not  be  got  to  go  down  from  the  main  deck 
to  the  lower  amongst  the  sick  ;  it  was  even  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  next 
morning  to  aid  in  the   removal  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead.     The  Natives,  every  where  around,  would  with 
difficulty  and  reluctance  approach  any  place  where  they 
knew  the  Cholera  existed.    This  may  serve  to  shew  that 
they  have  their  own  ideas  concerning  the  infectious  or 
catching  nature  of  the  disease,  and  although  untaught, 
and  unaccustomed  to  close  philosophical  reasoning,  the 
fact  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  requires  no  commentary.  To 
return  from  this  point  to  the  soldiers  who  acted  as 
nurses ;  one  was  the  brother  of  one  of  those  left  first 
in  charge,  was  most  indefatigable  in  his  attentions,  and 
as  anxious  as  any  one  could  possibly  be.    He  was  the 
first  to  complain  ;  when  he  did  so  I  thought  he  was  in- 
toxicated, but,  satisfied  that  no  spirits  could  be  obtain- 
ed without  my  certain  knowledge  I  waived  that  idea  at 
once,  and  merely  state  it  as  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  disease, — many  cases  afterwards  coming  under 
my  observation  where  the  same  appearances  were  exhi- 
bited when  the  patients  first  complained.    About  an  hour 
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and  a  half  after  this  man  was  laid  up,  another  of  them 
complained,  the  third  soon  followed,  and  the  fourth  was 
attacked  in  the  very  act  of  aiding  in  the  removal  of  the 
dead.    Two  of  these  cases  died  soon  after  at  their  hos- 
pital, the  other  two  (one  of  them  at  all  events,)  were,  I 
verily  helieve  discharged  cured  on  the  7th  November 
following  ;    they    were    the  only   cases  of  recovery 
amongst  the  total,  above  thirty  that  had  been  attacked 
on  board  the  Hulk.    I  had  scarcely  got  on  board  the 
"  Melville"  ere  an  almost  similar  fate  awaited  me,  and 
it  may  be  here  stated  that  not  a  single  case  of  Cholera 
had  as  yet  appeared,  nor  did  it  break  out  for  five  day$ 
qfter  ;  I  had  not  been  on  shore  for  many  days  previous 
to  this  attack  when  I  was  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days. 
During  this  period  I  was  anxious  in  the  extreme,  tried 
as  much  as  possible  to  divert  my  attention  from  one  of 
the  most  appalling  scenes  of  human  woe  I  ever  witnessed 
in  any  one  night,  and  I  do  not  care  how  long  the  interval 
is  ere  it  be  again  repeated.    I  was  weak,  languid  and 
feverish  for  a  few  days  after,  this  was  not  similar  to  the 
effect  produced  by  over  exertion,  it  was  a  something 
indescribably  different  from  other  febrile  sensations  and 
of  which  no  correct   idea  can  be  given.    Here  I  may 
introduce  the  copy  of  a  note  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Colonel  the  next  morning. 
Sir, 

I  respectfully  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  out  of 
all  the  eight  morribund  cases  left  on  board  the  Arrogant 
Hulk  I  have  not  been  able  to  save  one  of  them.  It  was 
truly  a  heart-rending  scene  to  witness  the  speedy  and 
certain  dissolution  of  them  all.  Seven  of  them  died  be- 
tween half  past  six  and  nine  the  same  evening.  The 
other  lingered  on  till  five  this  morning.  Three  other 
cases  of  a  slighter  nature  occurred  amongst  the  four  men 
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left  as  nurses  and  Kappy  am  T  to  add  that  two  of  th'^.m 
are  now  out  of  all  danger,  at  least  from  the  immedinte 
ravages  of  this  most  inveterate  and  deplorable  malady, 
the  other  was  attacked  about  six  this  morning.  About 
three  a.  m.  a  Corporal  from  the  dock-yard  party  was 
brought  on  board  very  bad,  and  sorry  indeed  am  T  to 
state  that  very  slight  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  his 
recovery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  hs, 

&c.    &c.  &c. 

N.  B. — The  other  man  left  out  of  the  number  of  the 
nurses,  is  apparently  about  to  suffer,  he  is  languid,  list- 
less and  drowsy.  I  have  now  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sending  them  all  from  the  Hulk. 

I  soon  saw  that  there  could  be  no  chance  for  a  sick 
man  on  board  such  a  ship,  where  the  air  was  stagnant, 
from  being  so  closely  housed  in,  and  the  place  so  much 
infected  by  the  morbific  materials  which  must  have 
emanated  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  on  the  lower  deck, 
especially  when  there  was  no  circulation  of  air  or  to  a 
very  trifling  extent,  for  the  atmosphere  was  in  a  stag- 
nant state  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  All  the  others 
who  were  attacked  were  placed  on  the  upper  deck,  at 
considerable  distances  from  each  other.  I  am  persu- 
aded that  the  disease  is  catching  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Lately  in  England  the  pratique  laws  were  abandoned, 
and  this  perhaps  for  two  very  obvious  reasons.  The 
first  from  the  ruinous  effects  their  operation  produced 
on  our  mercantile  affairs,  and  secondly  from  the  absur- 
dity of  having  laws  in  force,  as  regards  conveyance  by 
sea,  when  at  the  same  time  communication  by  land  re 
mains  uninterrupted.  Supposing,  however,  that  such  in- 
tercourse could  have  been  prevented,  there  is  one  pomt 
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over  which  our  otherwise  saiiitory  cordons  could  have 
had  no  controul,  and  this  is  the  atmosphere,  Sanitory 
cordons,  in  such  instances,  would  be  as  useless  as 
to  set  a  barrier  against  the  winds.  I  hope,  from 
what  has  just  now  been  advanced,  that  we  will  see  the 
strict  propriety  of  attending  minutely  to  cleanliness, 
proper  ventilation,  with  plenty  of  room,  and  as  wide  a 
spread  of  our  men,  or  patients,  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit— always  keeping  in  mind  that  a  ready  access  to 
the  medical  attendants  should  be  afforded.  If  these 
things  are  overlooked  the  mortality  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  much  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
for  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  proper  attention  to 
what  may  be  considered  salutary  measures  in  this 
'respect.  I  shall  prosecute  the  enquiry,  as  to  its  really 
infectious  character,  a  little  further  ;  in  support  of  my 
-opinion  I  know  that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  medical 
attendants  at  Trincomalee  were  more  or  less  affected 
during  our  arduous  duties,  with  pains  in  the  legs,  arms, 
and  these  severe  in  some  instances,  with  other  ano- 
malous appearances.  The  pains  in  some  were  so  se- 
vere as  to  require  to  be  rubbed  with  some  very 
•strong  liniment  in  order  to  overcome  the  spasmodic  af- 
fections. These  were  very  different  from  what  usually 
follows  excessive  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  for,  in- 
stead of  going  off  in  a  day  or  so,  these  symptoms  kept 
about  some  of  us  for  many  days,  in  two  instances 
upwards  of  a  fortnight.  In  consequence  of  severe  duty 
and  exposure,  when  the  disease  again  broke  out  in  the 
"  Melville"  on  the  29th  October,  I  was  a  second  time  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  disease.  Towards  the  subsidence 
of  the  disease  on  board,  and  when  the  men  were  conva- 
lescentj  I  was  attacked  with  every  symptom  of  the  com- 
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plaint,  unless  the  frequent  dejections  downwards, — the 
vomiting  was  but  slight,  but  my  breathing  was  oppres- 
sive and  painful,  my  headache  severe,  with  great  languor 
and  lassitude,  spasmodic  afl'ections  of  the  extremities 
with  other  attendants.    My  case  was  the  Cholera  sicca 
of  Dr.  Good  and  others,  rather  than  the  more  severe  form  of 
the  disease.  Early  the  first  night  in  the  attack,  and  be- 
fore the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  legs  had  disappeared, 
when  lying  in  my  hammock  I  was  on  a  sudden  assailed 
with  a  most  profuse  perspiration  of  the  right  side,  while 
the  left  was  perfectly  dry.    This  occurred  after  drinking 
a  tumbler  full  of  strong  wine  negus,  exactly  in  the  mesial 
line  of  the  body,  from  the  head  down  along  the  thigh  and 
leg, — even  one  half  of  my  nose  was  drenched  in  perspira- 
tion while  the  other  was  dry.    I  felt  considerable  relief 
on  the  side  which  was  subject  to  perspiration,  while  the 
other  remained  as  before.  Being  alarmed  and  somewhat 
astonished  at  this  peculiarity,  I  tried  several  ways  togetrid 
of  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  independently  of  every 
thing,  it  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  I  think 
it  was  completely  exhausted.    How  is  such  an  anoma- 
lous symptom  to  be  explained  ? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  men  that  the  dis. 
ease  is  really  and  truly  contagious  ;  but  they  seem  to 
lean  with  caution  to  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have 
not  paid  that  strict  attention  to  the  division  of  the  dis- 
order into  its  different  forms — as  into  the  more  benign 
and  more  malignant  species — with  an  intermediate  stage, 
which  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires.  Had  such 
been  done  it  is  imagined  that  they  would  have  found 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Cholera  was  at  least  in- 
fectious under  certain  circumstances,  and  this  the  more 
parlicularly  as  regards  the  malignant  state.  It  is  at 
once   admitted  that   the  anti-contagionists  take  up  a 
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strong  position  when  they  demand,  in  what  manner,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  contagion,  the  disease  starts  up  at  so 
many  different  points  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  as  in, 
fact  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  spreading,  purely 
from  contagion.  I  think  that  this  question  has  already 
been  fully  answered,  since  it  has  been  shewn  in  what 
manner  the  disease  may  gain  ground,  even  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  winds,  and  that  few  things  will  retard 
its  progress  when  there  is  a  proper  nidus  for  it  ;  these 
opinions  are  strengthened  by  our  witnessing  its  assaults 
by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  even  rocks  and  Islands,  other- 
wise free  from  infectious  diseases,  cannot  be  exempt 
from  this  atmospheric  cause  of  production.  The  disease 
may  certainly  attack  those  who  are  placed  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  as  regards  diet  and  exposure.  I  know 
this,  and  admit  it ;  but  there  is  another  point  for  our 
consideration  and  it  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  might  be  able  to  combat  the  present  expo- 
sure, but  when  brought  into  a  more  contaminated  air, 
as  that  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  in  confin- 
ed places,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  disease  may 
be  often  brought  into  operation,  although  it  might 
otherwise  have  remained  dormant,  and  may  therefore 
be  properly  considered  catching.  Thus,  although  all 
exactly  under  similar  circumstances  be  not  attacked, 
yet  lam  confident  that  many  fall  victims  to  the  epide- 
mic from  exposure  amongst  those  who  are  assailed, 
where  there  is  not  the  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, &c.  The  strongest  of  the  anti-contagionists 
cannot  tell  me  the  reason  why  many  of  those  men 
who  have  undergone  exactly  the  same  routine  of  duty 
escape,  and  why  others  are  assailed ;  unless  they  grant 
that  the  powei*  of  the  nervous  system  in  one  may  be 
more    firm  and  resisting  than  in  another,  and  that 
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this  may  be  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  or^ 
pre-disposition  of  body,  which  too  many  have  called  a 
subterfuge  from  investigation.     Without  putting  any- 
questions  to  be  answered,  it  is  imagined  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  consider  the  species  gravidior  as  conta- 
gious or  infectious,  and  as  much  so  as  typhus  gravior,  and' 
under  the  circumstances  supposed.    Sporadic  cases  of 
Cholera,  as  they  occur  independently  of  an  epidemic  cau.'^e, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  Hkely  to  prove  infectious  the 
more  they  are  crowded  together.     I  have  stated  that' 
the  Cholera  is  a  disease  that  rages  when  the  exciting- 
cause  is  present,  this  being  absent  or  abating,  so  does 
the  epidemic  obey  the  laws  which  substract  the  deliteri- 
ous  substances  from  the  atmosphere.    Instances  of  its 
sudden  disappearance  are  by  no  means  rare — resembling, 
in  some  degree,  its  sudden  and  unexpected  attacks.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  we  ought  to  impress  the  minds 
of  our  patients  with  confidence,  to  separate  them  as' 
much  as  possible  so  that  they  may  not  witness  the 
havock  the  disease  may  be  making,  when  there  are- 
many  of  them  crowded  in  a  confined  place  ;  by  so 
doing  we  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  prevent  its  spread, 
but  a  point  of  more  importance  is  that  it  will  inspire 
them  with  confidence,  and  relieve  their  minds  from  a 
powerfully  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

As  to  those  who  believe  that  the  Cholera  is,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  states,  contagious,  we  may  derive 
much  benefit  by  the  examination  of  this  subject  a  little 
further.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  I  shall  examine  the 
merits  of  the  case  without  being  pinned  to  the  faith  of 
any  doctrine.  In  the  Madras  Reports  we  find  Mr. 
Kellie,  writing  as  follows.  In  observing  the  further 
"  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady,  I  am  still  more  con- 

vinced  in  my  own  opinions,  of  its  contagious  charac- 
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ter.  Does  not  the  strikingly  characteristic  symp- 
*'  toms,  the  uniform  rapidity  of  the  disease,  argue  to 
"  conviction  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  morbid  poison  ? 
"  How  is  this  poison  produced  ?  Is  it  generated  in  the 
"  place,  or  is  it  brought  into  it  ?   If  generated  and  not 

contagious,   its  operation  will  be  confined,  within  cer- 

tain  limits  to  that  place,  as  it  may  be  diffused  through 
"  the  atmosphere,  when  it  may  indeed  for  a  time  float 
"  upon  a  gale  accompanying  the  seasons,  or  be  somehow 
"  connected  with  the  meteorological  changes  :  but  it 
"  has  observed  none  of  these,  it  has  been  carried  in  the 
"  very  face  of  the  wind  from  village,  to  village,  from  one 
"  military  station  to  another,  and  in  the  very  route  of 
*'  troops;  from  Nagpoor  to  Jaulnah,  from  Jaulnah  to  Ar- 
"  ungabad  and  Maligaum  ;  from  i\urungabad  to  Seroor, 
"  and  from  that  to  Bombay.  It  has  progressively  visited 
"  the  different  villages  between  this  and  Hyderabad  at 

which  place  two  officers  have  lately  fallen  sacri- 
"  fices  to  it,  one  had  constantly  attended  the  death- 
"  bed  of    the  other,   and  he  himself  was   a  corpse 

within  48  hours  after.  And  is  not  this  contagion  ?  or 
"  shall  we  be  answered  by  the  puerile  question,  if  it  in- 
"  deed  be  contagious,  why  are  not  all  equally  liable  to  it? 
"  and  why  are  not  the  medical  attendants  themselves 
"  attacked  ?    This  knot  is  scarcely  worth  untying ;  we 

may  cut  It  at  once  :  we  are  all  liable  to  it  and  attack- 
"  ed  whenever  exposed  to  the  poison,  sufficiently  strong 
"  to  act  on  our  constitutions,  which  may  be  prepared  by 
"  various  and  imperceptible  pre-disposing  causes.  Whj 
"  docs  vaccination  so  often  fail  ?  and  how  did  the  whole 
"  world  escape  the  plague  ?  I  would  answer  the  above 
very  pithy  paragraph  by  substituting  infection  for  conta- 
gion. I  certainly  tbink  that  the  dii.ease  is  produced 
from  the  operation  of  a  "  peculiar  morbid  poison"  but 
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tliat  it  is  never  communicated  by  touch  alone  as  ema- 
nating from  the  body  of  the  patient,  but  is  caught  by 
breathing  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  first  originated. 
Much  confusion  has  crept  into  medical  reasoning  by  in- 
troducing the  word  contagion  when  infection  was  cer- 
tainly meant;  nothing  more  need  be  added  in  the  present 
case  than  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  and  that  the  infection  is  produced  from  a 
variety  of  sources  ;— but  having  already  entered  most  fully 
into  these  points  little  more  remains  than  to  give  an  out- 
line of  this  part  of  the  cause.    It  has  been  shewn  that, 
in  the  Arroga?H  Ilidk,  at  Trincomalee,Ihad  every  reason 
to  suspect  that  infection  was  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
cases  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  this 
chiefly  arose  from  the  confined  air  of  the  place,  and  the 
noxious  particles  which  emanated  from  the  bodies  of  the 
patients  themselves.  Let  us  once  have  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  which  I  have  alluded  to,  in- 
troduced, and  we  cannot  say  when  this  Avill  abate  ;  it 
may  not  do  so  until  a  return  of  clear  and  dry  weather. 
I  have  no  doubt,  under  the  statement  given,  that  the 
breathing  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease  is  capable 
of  imparting  this  poisonous  quality,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  surrounding  air,  and,  if  this  be  not  speedily  carried 
away,  that  it  may  infect  others  who  are  pre-disposed  to 
the  disease,  either  from  the  fear  of  catching  it,  or  from 
their  constitutions  being  at  the  time,  on  the  balancino- 
point  between  health  and  disease, — this,  however,  as  a 
cause,  is  much  less  fi-equently  met  with  than  the  general 
prevailing  one  in  the  atmosphere  itself.    We  have  gain- 
ed so  much  by  considering  the  disease  as  not  by  any 
means  contagious  that  we  can  go  near  our  patients  with 
more  safety  and  confidence  ;  particularly  when  we  know 
that  there  is  a  free  circulation  in  the  air  around  them. 
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and  that  their  places  are  clean,  this  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment.  The 
Madras  Report  states  "  the  perspiration,  or  moisture  is 
"  often  free  from  odour,  at  other  times  it  has  a  foetid, 
sour  or  earthy  smell  which  has  been  said  to  be  peculi- 
arly  disagreeable,  and  to  hang  long  about  the  nostrils 
"  of  the  by-standers."  This  peculiarity  of  smell  I  have 
also  observed,  but  could  compare  it  to  nothing  with 
which  I  am  acquainted;  some  one  says  that  it  resembles 
that  arising  from  quickly  sawing  through  a  fresh  bone  ; 
this  certainly  gives  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  being 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  coldness  of  the  breath, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  seems  to  impart  a 
deliterious  quality  to  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  stated  that  the  disease  is  so  rapid  in  its  at- 
tacks, in  all  quarters  of  a  village,  that  by  starting  up  in 
them  at  once  it  entirely  precludes  the  idea  that  it  is  of  a 
purely  contagious  character — does  it  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  it  cannot  be  propagated  solely  in  this  way. 
But,  that  the  Cholera  depends  on  a  poison  imparted  to 
the  air,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  this  the  more  especially 
when  we  observe  other  poisons  producing  the  exact  phe- 
nomena either  in  a  major  or  minor  degree,  as  in  many 
cases  of  this  epidemic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  question  why  all  who  breathe  the 
same  air  are  not  assailed,  this  question  has  been  already 
answered.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  poi- 
son imparted  to  the  air  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  be 
termed  a  poison  suigeneris — that,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength  so  will  the  disease  be  in  intensity  or  vice  versd. 
Even  the  operation  of  this  has  been  stated  as  depending 
on  individual  peculiarity,  not  only  on  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,butalso  of  the  climate,  soil ;  as  also  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  previous. 
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Tt  is  stated  that  an  endemic  or  epidemic  disease  never 
advances  progressively  like  a  contagious  one.  This  I 
believe  to  be  true,  and  that  wherever  our  infected  atmos- 
phere is,  there  also  will  the  disease  shew  itself;  besides, 
the  air  of  an  infected  place  is  more  likely  to  call  into  ac- 
tivity that  of  another  quarter  in  which  this  m.ight  have 
been  just  approaching  to  the  very  point  of  becoming  an  ex- 
citing cause,  but  wanted  an  additional  impulse  or  a  some- 
thing to  stimulate  it  into  activity.  Let  us,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  suppose  that  the  cause  producing  intermit- 
tent, or  bilious  remittent  fevers  is  present,  then  by  a  Cho- 
lera atmosphere  diluted  as  it  may  be  from  another  source 
coming  across  it,  we  have  an  amalgamation  of  the  two,  and 
now  in  all  probability  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  in- 
termittent atmosphere  itself  might  have  possibly  done  so 
in  perhaps  a  few  days  more,  had  the  weather  become  very 
close  and  sultry  with  much  moisture  in  it,  either  falling 
in  the  shape  of  rain  by  day,  or  dews  by  night.  This  close- 
ness and  stillness  of  the  air,  will  not  only  cause  a  conden- 
sation or  concentration  of  particles,  but  a  more  abundant 
evaporation  during  a  lucid  interval  of  the  sun's  beams.  In 
this  manner  would  I  account  for  the  presence  and  spread 
of  th?  disease  over  our  Indian  territories,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Even  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  contagion,  purely  such,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  account  for  the  very  rapid  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  should  have  visited,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  such  a 
large  quarter  of  the  world  as  almost  every  corner  of  the  east 
Indies,  and  elsewhere.  Is  there  on  record  any  other  conta- 
gious disease  that  ever  did  so,  where  even  the  line  of 
human  intercourse  was  as  little  as  it  is  at  present  in 
many  parts  of  India  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
the  distemper  could  hang  about  travellers  without  attack- 
ing them  ?  and  we  well  know  that  Cholera  is  a  complaint 
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with  which  there  is  no  travelling  when  once  under  its 
powers,  down  we  must  stoop,  and  live  or  die  a  few  hours  : 
many  perchance  decide,  nothing  of  this  was  ever  known 
to  occur,  unless  amongst  our  troops,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they,  in  the  years  alluded  to  1817  and  1818,  did 
not  travel  with  the  disease  all  over  India,  but  were 
attacked  on  their  marches,  when  the  places  they  left 
a  short  time  before  had  remained  healthy,  thus  evidently 
shewing  that  they  must  have  caught  or  contracted  the 
epidemic  on  their  journey.  If  not  in  this  manner  why  did 
it  not  attack  the  other  bodies  of  men  whom  they  had 
just  left?  or  why  in  some  instances  were  the  first 
named  assailed  while  those  on  the  march  escaped  ? 
None  of  these  points  are  to  be  satisfactorily  e^xplained 
on  the  principles  of  a  purely  contagious  disease.  We  see 
it  alive  in  several  parts  of  India  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
attacking  villages  and  camps  in  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try ;  they  are  at  once  under  its  influence, — the  distemper 
leaving  these  places  as  suddenly  as  it  had  assailed  them 
this  too  as  it  would  appear  under  circumstances  in  which 
no  communication  existed,  or  of  such  a  partial  nature,  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  its  spread  being  owing  to  this  as  a 
cause.  Thus  then  the  Cholera  progressively  advanced, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  winds  in  some  cases,  form- 
ing to  itself  laws  of  its  own,  and  peculiarities  which 
do  not  depend  on  contagion  : — but  that  each  of  these  se- 
veral causes  and  places  labouring  under  its  influence 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
for  their  presence  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — at  least 
there  is  none  in  my  mind.  Here  then  we  have  an 
evil  demon  on  its  march,  sitting  on  the  clouds,  or  ema- 
nating from  the  earth  and,  as  it  v^ei'e,  feeding  on  the  plac- 
es through  which  it  passes — maintaining  its  own  inde- 
peudencyj  setting  defiance  to  a  clear  sky  and  fine  wee- 
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t\ieT,  and  determlnately  keeping  up  a  degree  of  vigour 
sufficient  for  its  maintenance,  and  like  Pharoah's  lean  kine 
consuming  everything  within  its  reach. 

The  atmosphere  like  other  fluids  and  gases  may  be 
only  capable  of  containing  a  certain  portion  of  foreign 
materials  and  thus  it  will  especially  in  intertropical  climes, 
soon  arrive  at  a  saturating  point,  the  rest  of  these 
noxious  ingredients  not  being  able  to  ascend  will  re- 
main at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  were,  watch 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  when  the  others  are  dissipat- 
ed,— they  will  then  come  into  circulation  and  full  play  : 
they  in  their  turn  will  be  carried  off,  and  this  will  be 
repeated  so  long  as  the  generating  power  remains  in 
operation.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  earth  cannot 
always  continue  to  give  out  such  materials,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  time  given  to  enable  her  to  recruit 
her  powers  ;  this,  may  take  place  next  season  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  state  of  the  atmosphere,  whe- 
ther it  has  been  wet,  dry,  or  moist,  &c.  and  in  this 
manner  the  cause  will  be  modified,  either  as  it  is  capable 
of  producing  Cholera  or  the  other  complaints  classed 
under  this  head ;  this  also  in  proportion  to  the  marshy 
texture  of  the  soil,  or  the  thickly  wooded  country,  or  the 
high  mountains  intersecting  it,  and  the  other  causes 
already  stated,  according  to  the  stagnant  nature  of  the 
air.  In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the  variety  of 
appearances  to  be  met  with,  or  the  fantastic  shapes  which 
the  epidemic  assumes,  except  on  the  supposition  that  this 
as  a  cause,  operates  on  the  body,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  nervous  system.  Who  has  ever  heard  of  plague 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Globe  in  so  destructive  a  man- 
ner ;  it  also  seems  to  depend  on  a  cause  of  its  own,  one 
sui  gejieris,  which  is  modified  or  aggravated  according 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  air,  climate,  and  temperature. 
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Plague  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  truly  contagious 
disease  and  may  be  so  even  in  the  present  day :  but 
we  never  see  it  advancing  any  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  it  first  appears,  either  in  the  more  hot  cli- 
mates or  in  Britain, — it  frequently  requires  season  after 
season  to  do  this.    Who  has  ever  heard  of  sma'l-pox, 
or   some  of  the  other  exanthemata,  spreading  so  far  and 
wide  in  such  a  short  period;  yet  we  all  know  that  these 
are  contagious  diseases,  and  some  of  them  highly  so. 
They  have  been  and  are  now  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
India,  but  they  do  not  spread  so  fast,  even  in  the  line  of 
human  intercourse,  although  they  are  more  capable  of 
being  carried  about  than  the  epidemic  Cholera.  We 
never  see  a  dawk,  or  letter  carrier,  communicate  any 
contagious  distemper  with  such  rapidity  as  the  cholera 
proceeds  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  commu- 
nication between  many  parts  of  India.    Even  admitting 
every  thing  favourable  for  the  truly  contagious  disease 
to  be  transplanted,  it  will  always  take  an  interval  of 
time  to  show  itself,  after  exposure  to  the  source  of  com- 
munication ;  such  is  always  certain  in  its  operations — 
evincing  a  uniformity  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  the  constitution  attacked,  &c.  Cholera 
does  more  of  these  things  but  makes  its  way  in  defiance 
of  contagion  ;  moreover,  we  never  see  a  contagious  dis- 
ease cause  death  so  speedily  as  we  witness  in  many  cases 
of  this.    I  believe  that  truly  contagious  diseases  are  by 
no  means  to  be  dreaded  so  much  as  endemic  or  epide- 
mic ones,  these  latter  appear  without    any  hitherto 
known  cause — and  they  as  quickly  leave  the  place.  Con- 
tagious diseases  never  do  this  with  the  same  regularity — 
it  is  not  in  their  nature  so  to  act.    We  are  again  com- 
pelled to  look  to  something  else  as  a  cause  ;   this  we 
will  in  all  probabihty  find  to  exist  in  that  already  stated. 
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—in  no  other  way  are  we  able  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  the  unusual  phenomena  to  be  met  with  : — from  hence 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  an  infectious,  and  not  a 
contagious  disease,  and  that  at  times  it  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  action  from  mere  accumulation  alone,  when 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  as  has  been  stated. 
We  might  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  were 
it  really  and  truly  one  of  this  number,  for  no  contagious 
disease  ever  committed  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  so 
much  devastation  on  the  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  as 
Cholera. 

The  rapid  fatality  to  be  met  \vith  in  cliolera, — 
the  striking  resemblance,  which  exists  between  its 
symptoms  and  those  cases  in  which  poisons  of  certain 
kinds  have  been  administered,  would  lead  us  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  poison  existing  some- 
where. That  all  the  poisons  under  consideration,  ope- 
rate on,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system 
primarily,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  in  proportion  to  the  dose, 
Ko  the  rapidity,  as  also  the  severity  with  which  they  will 
produce  their  effects.  Arsenic  is  so  peculiar  in  this  res- 
pect in  producing  symptoms  of  an  analogous  descripti- 
on, that  even  the  Doctors  of  the  Law  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  symptoms  arising  from  its  administration, 
and  those  of  cholera  ;  when  the  decision  has  been  given 
in  a  very  suspicious  case  in  favour  of  the  latter  disease, 
upon  what  grounds  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  :  this  oc- 
curred in  Britain  many  years  before  the  epidemic  shew- 
ed itself.  The  opinion  of  some  medical  men  then  was 
that  the  operation  and  symptoms  of  the  two  complaints, 
were  so  much  alike  that  the  difference  was  not  at  all 
perceptible.  The  bites  of  snakes,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  reptiles  and  insects,  also  produce  effects  somewhat 
analogous  to  many  of  the  symptoms  of  Cholera.  View- 
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ing  the  epidemic  as  depending  on  a  poison  engendered 
in  some  way  or  other  from  the  soil,  &c.  and  imparted 
to  the  air  we  may  derive  some  benefit  as  to  the  treat- 
ment. Is  it  not  therefore  hkely  that  phosphorous  may 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and  it  is  believed,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards show,  that  if  we  could  safely  administer  it  in  a 
hot  climate  or  elsewhere,  that  it  promises  much,  since  it 
seems  to  possess  powers  over  the  nervous  system  as  well 
as  the  circulation  which  no  other  known  remedy  has  ; 
but  this  falls  more  properly  uader  the  article  Treat- 
ment. There  is  no  disease  (unless  perhaps  the  sohtary 
instance  of  tetanus)  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  that 
produces  such  sudden  death  as  cholera.  In  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  perhaps,  the  whole  nervous  system  is  so  far 
reduced  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  recovery,  although 
our  patient  may  exist  for  four  or  six  hours  there-after. 
The  damage  is  done,  however,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
symptoms  resemble  those  above  mentioned.  The  coral 
snake  of  south  America,  when  it  bites  any  person,  causes 
almost  instant  death.  He  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  bitten  by  it,  as  report  goes,  almost  instantly  swells 
up,  and  blood  oozes  out  at  every  pore,  the  veins  are  so 
turgid  with  blood  in  some  instances  as  to  burst,  when 
the  miserable  expires.  The  coya  also,  an  insect  of  south 
America,  is  of  a  very  venemous  nature  more  particular- 
ly in  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  and  in  the  plains  of  Aciva 
and  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  that  in  Europe  named 
Cochinella  de  San  Auton.  This  insect  neither  stings  nor 
bites,  but  if  it  should  happen  to  burst,  and  its  blood 
touch  any  part,  except  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  it  is  said  to  produce  violent  and 
often  fatal  convulsions.  From  the  vegetable  worid 
I  shall  select  one  instance  amongst  many  that  could 
be  adduced.    Tlie  Iliarrcc  a  tree  growing  in  Guiana,. 
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winch  is  rarely  found  growing  amongst  other  trees, 
is  so  strongly  imbued  with  poison,  that  if  accident- 
ally burnt,  a  person  breathing  the  atmosphere  taint- 
ed with  its  smoke  or  fumes  is  often  killed  by  it.  Every 
one  knows  that  smoke  from  the  burning  of  badly  dried 
wood  is,  noxious  to  the  eyes  :  but,  it  would  be  useless  in 
tbe  present  place  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  these  pheno- 
mena ;  it  is  imagined  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the 
system  to  be  affected  by  a  cause  operating  on  the  nerv- 
ous communication  which  ramifies  so  abundantly  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Even  admitting  that  the  blood 
may  be  the  first  part  assailed,  yet,  as  it  depends  for  its 
existence  or  vitality  on  the  nervous  power,  it  will  in  a  very 
short  time  affect  the  system,  and  in  this  manner  the  body 
is  robbed  of  the  principle  of  life.  There  are  many,  very 
many  examples  of  poisons  acting  in  this  manner,  but 
as  they  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  the  profession  I 
shall  adduce  no  more  than  such  as  will  point  out  the 
great  analogy  w'hich  exists  between  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  those  arising  from  the  class  of  poisons 
refeiTed  to.  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the 
thorough  conviction  that  the  operation  of  all  of  them 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  idea  that  the  nervous 
power  is  principally  concerned,  and  that  it  is  through 
this  alone  that  the  whole  of  the  over-powering  depres- 
sions can  be  produced.  In  drawing  a  conclusion  to  the 
above,and  previous  to  taking  up  the  subject  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  concussed  brain,  as  a  cause  of  cholera,  I  cannot 
omit  stating  that  there  seems  to  be  an  evident  disregard 
for  medical  opinions — the  reason  why,  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  state,  but  it  may  be  proper  to  attend  to 
the  fact.  Society  has  certainly  not  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  high  knowledge  as  to  be  capable  of  taking 
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^vitllin  its  grasp  the  whole  range  of  philosophy — such 
cannot  be  acquired  by   light  reading,  however  ex- 
tensive that  may  be.    Rapid  as  the  march  of  the  in- 
tellect has  been,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  too  great  a  degree  of  superficial ^o/w//, 
which  is  neither  permanent  nor  deeply  fixed — a  very 
little  rubbing  does  away  with  the  whole,  leaving  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fabric  to  be  wrought  again  by  the  stern 
and  determined  enquirer,  who  can  unriddle  the  whole  of 
its  formation  and  put  what  polish  he  pleases  on  it. 
Such  general  enquirers  therefore  as  may  attempt  to  legis- 
late on  medical  subjects,  however  high  their  standing  may 
he,  must  in  very  many  instances  be  wrong.  Themedical 
man  becomes  inimical  to  such, from  the  very  circumstance 
of  pointing  out  their  blunders.    The  spirit  of  freedom, 
where  it  exists,  is  so  manifest,  that  man  alone  with  this 
in  his  brain  will  conquer  all  difficulties,  here  is  one  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  cholera  brave  as  he  may  be  which  none 
can  contend  against,  and  one  that  is  daily  gaining  on  us 
and  may  perhaps  for  ever  bid  defiance  to  our  efforts  of 
subduction  unless  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to  up- 
root the  evil  ;   this  I  have  shewn  to  consist  in  clearing 
countries  of   their  superabundant  woods,  draining  of 
marshes,  paying  proper  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  &c.    There  is  therefore  no  dependance  to  be  plac- 
ed in  the  opinions  of  any  man  who  has  not  devoted  his 
life  to  such  pursuits,  especially  as  connected  with  medi- 
cine ;   and  he  who  attempts  under  other  circumstances 
to  deliver  laws  or  opinions  on  this,  or  that  subject,  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  must  always  be  stamped  in 
the  minds  of  the  well  informed  as  an  ignoramus.  Me- 
dical men  are  disliked  in  a  great  measure  from  their 
being  the  only  people  perhaps  who  are  capable  of  inves- 
ligflting  the  true  laws,  which  govern  the  animal  ceco- 
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nomy,  and  on  which  a  strict  legislator  on  the  animal 
machine  will  always  frame  his  caveats.  Hence  the 
good  liver,  the  spendthrift,  the  night  reveller,  the  de- 
bauchee with  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  class  must  of 
necessity  be  generally  inimical  to  those  who  point  out 
the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  apt  to  be  lost.  The  ve- 
ry presence  of  the  medical  man,  after  a  night's  carousal, 
puts  the  irregular  liver  forcibly  in  mind  that  he  has 
broken  through  and  neglected  much  of  that  salutary 
advice  formerly  given,  he  is  a  mark  of  dread  and 
awe  to  such  ; — hence  the  impression  descends  through 
the  long  and  lengthened  chain  of  society.  This  is 
only  a  general  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  I  might 
now  turn  my  attention  to  climate,  but  there  is  another 
point  which  must  engage  our  attention,  enough  being 
already  stated  on  the  former. 


CHAP.  vm. 

INFLAMATION  AND  CONCUSSED  BRAIN. 
Many  have  supposed  that  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
the  brain,  &c.  is  a  cause  of  the  epidemic,  or  is  produced 
by  it  and  is  in  existence  during  the  progression  of 
the  disease.  I  trust  it  will  be  satisfactorily  shewn  not 
only  in  this  part,  but  also  in  that  of  a  contrasting  dis- 
ease Tetanus,  that  inflammation  is  not  a  cause  and  is  not 
generally  present  during  the  progress  of  this  in  almost 
any  case.  Upon  this  depends  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance as  to  the  propriety  of  abstracting  blood  in  the 
general  treatment  of  Cholera.  I  may  state  as  a  rule 
for  our  guidance  that  there  can  be  no  inflammation.. 
without  some  degree  of  action  above  the  standard 
of  a  healthy  part ;  reduce  the  action  in  whatever 
way  we  like,  still  there  must  be  aa  action    induced  of 
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greater  power  than  the  part  itself  is  possessed  of.  It 
follows  then,  that  where  there  is  no  excess  of  action 
there  can  be  no  inflammation,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstancesin  which  our  patients  are  assailed,  for  although 
there  may  be  an  excess  of  action  produced  in  the  gene- 
ral system,  yet  it  is  expended  there,  before  the  intes- 
tines, stomach,  brain,  &c.  are  attacked.    We  see  this 
varying  however,  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  human  existence  to  its  highest  pitch  of 
health  ;  but  mark,  this  is  only  in   particular  parts, 
where  we  have  the  other  functions  going  on  properly, 
and  as  it  were  fully,  even  weak  as  they  may  be, — this  as 
regards  a  stout  and  robust  man,  in  comparison  to  a  weak 
one ;  since  both  have  a  species  of  existence  commensu- 
rate with  their  powers,  what  would  tell  forcibly  on  the 
former,  would  have  no  effect  on  the  latter,  merely  be- 
cause his  nervous  system  is  more  firm  and  resisting, 
consequently  capable  of  opposing  such  impressions. 
That  inflammation,  especially  in  the  more  severe  cases 
of  Cholera,  cannot  occur,  either  on  the  first  impression 
or  during  its  progress  may  at  once  appear,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  system  is  too  weak,  and  too  much  en- 
gaged to  pay  attention  to  this  act,  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  other,  which  is  of 
such  an  universal  nature  as  to  engage  the  whole  of  the 
active  operations  of  the  body,  so  that  no  other  action 
can  be  got  in  being  until  this  is  expended ; — this  is 
shewn  by  the  Symptoms.    Such  then  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  case  during  the  progress  of  those  attacks  which 
act  speedily,  but  Avhen  re-action  takes  place  if  the  sys- 
tem only  rest  a  short  time,  then,  and  not  till  then,  have 
we  inflammation  present,  or  liable  to  occur,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  parts 
in  returning  to  their  natural  and  healthy  state.  Now 
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at  this  particular  period  those  places  may  be  assisted  in 
the  production  of  inflammation  in  a  variety  of  ways, — one 
of  them  is  by  the  stimulus,  which  the  internal  organs  re- 
ceive from  the  preternatural  distention  of  their  blood 
vessels  or  their  excretories ;  for  they  are  now  so  distended 
and  numerous  as  to  act  like  foreign  bodies.    This  ve- 
ry state  of  the  distention  of  the  blood  vessels  may 
wear   off  or  be   induced  in  proportion   to    the  slow 
or  rapid  return  of  their  nervous  power,  which  will  tend 
to  stimulate  too  quickly  these  vessels  and  parts.  Ap- 
pearances on  dissection  may  be  brought  forward  to 
corroborate  the  opinions  formerly  entertained  as  to 
Cholera  being  an  inflammatory  disease,  at  all  events 
that  the  patient  has   died  of,  or  with  an  inflammation 
existing  in  this  or  that  viscus.    I  say  that  such  appear- 
ances as  shewn  on  inspection  only  demonstrate  a  dis- 
tended state  of  the  vessels  of  the  part,  with  perhaps  an 
infiltration  of  other  matter  into  their    substances,  and 
that  as  yet  there  is  no  actual  inflammation  present. 
But  let  me  have  fair  play  in  these  instances,  and  let 
those  cases  only  be  selected  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  speedily  induced  and  has  quickly  terminated,  or 
those  in  which  the  distemper  has  proved  fatal  from  the 
primary  attack,  not  after  the  reaction  has  occurred,  for. 
on  inspection  of  the  vast  majority  of  such  instances, 
we  will  find  that  there  is  a  new  state  of  things  present, 
different  from  those    existing   in  the    first  instance, 
I  refer  for  a  further  and  more  explicit  elucidation  of 
this  subject  to  my  essay  on  dysentery,  because  it  is  but 
impefectly  sketched  here.    At  present  therefore  I  will 
only  state  a  point  of  importance  that  we  will  require  to 
watch  with  the  greatest  care  those  cases  that  have  got 
over  the  primary  attacks,  since  we  may  find  that  their  con- 
valescence   may    be  attended  with    many  untoward 
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symptoms,  particularly  if  our  patients  have  been 
saved  in  consequence  of  the  administration  of  powerful 
stimuli ;  not  but  that  there  will  be  found  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  those  cases  which  have  been  saved  by 
other  measures.  For  we  will  find  under  any  form  of 
treatment  that  during  convalescence  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  diarrbasa,  dysentery,  and  liver  complaints  ; 
so  that  the  danger  is  great,  and  our  efforts  must  be  pro- 
portionally so,  since  we  may  find  that  state  in  some 
more  troublesome  to  manage  than  the  cholera  attack.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  this  state  is  less  likely  to  ter- 
minate fatally  ;  and  I  am  also  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  some  patients  recover,  this  too 
without  any  outward  symptom, — the  recovery  being 
as  quick  and  remarkable  as  the  invasion  was  sudden 
and  unexpected. 

,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  indeed  that  the  distend- 
ed state  of  the  blood  vessels  takes,  place  in  the  manner 
elsewhere  alluded  to.  This  congestion  is  no  doubt 
very  frequently  present,  and  I  can  only  properly  account 
for  its  presence  on  the  supposition  that  the  nervous  pow- 
er, at  first  being  in  excess,  called  into  play  the  vessels  of 
these  parts,  and  the  heart,  being  for  a  time  increased  in 
action,  sent  the  blood  through  them  more  suddenly  and 
forcibly  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the  blood  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  nervous  power, 
however,  being  now  assailed,  and  suddenly  oppressed,  falls 
quickly  below  par,  and  leaves  them  as  foreign  substances, 
the  moment  re-action  comes  on,  which,  as  shewn  above, 
may  be  a  cause,  and  I  think  a  strong  one,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  inflammation.  This  may  also  serve  to  explain 
the  turgid  state  of  the  liver,  spleen,  veins  of  the  stomach, 
brain,  or  other  internal  parts,  with  the  consequent  pre- 
sence of  black  blood,  which  tliey  invariably  contain. 
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Such  may  serve  for  an  explanation  of  many  occur- 
rences to  be  met  with  in  other  diseases  besides  cholera, 
and  I  imagine  that  in  almost  all  such  instances  the 
distended  state  of  the  blood  vessels  arises  from  this, 
as  well  as  a  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  allowing 
the  blood  to  stagnate,  as  it  were,  in  the  more  internal 
parts.  Thus,  the  nervous  power  being  withdrawn  in 
a  great  measure,  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  distention, 
but  as  yet  we  see  no  actual  inflammation  in  exist- 
ence, therefore  I  have  said  that  we  must  have  action 
above  that  of  the  former  healthy  standard  before  this 
takes  place.  Besides,  in  proportion  to  its  subduction, 
or  remaining  energies  so  will  we  have  a  nearer  approach 
to  increased  action  of  the  parts,  or  a  decrease  of  such 
must  necessarily  exist.  If  cholera  be  an  inflammatory 
disease,  why  do  we  not  see  the  blood  drawn  exhibit  the 
marks  of  inflammation  which  it  generally  does  in  other 
attacks  similar  to  those  last  supposed  ?  The  conclusion 
is  that  this  must  be  a  new  sort  of  inflammation — 
one  sui  generis,  or  a  different  disease.  That  the  blood 
never  exhibits  the  huffy  coat  in  cholera  of  the  true  cha- 
racter has  been  witnessed  by  all,  and  therefore  it  must 
either  have  lost  the  power  of  taking  on  such  an 
appearance,  or  the  conclusion  is  that  this  epidemic 
is  by  no  means  of  an  inflammatory  caste.  If  the 
advocates  for  inflammation  bring  forward  pain  on  pres- 
sure, as  a  diagnostic  mark,  this  is  easily  refuted,  since 
such  indicates  nothing  else  than  a  partial  increase 
of  the  sentient  power;  and  inflammation  has  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  occur,for  in  no  case  from  such  causes 
does  inflammation  so  speedily  ensue;  I  know  instances, 

from  other  causes,  in  which  it  is  produced  very  quickly  

in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so.  The  indication  in  such, 
when  pain  is  present,  is  pretty  evident  on  pressure,— our 
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object  should  be  to  moderate  this  action  as  much  as  ia 
us  lies.  Can  w  e  suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  can  be  the  cause  of  Cholera  ?  I  ask 
in  what  cases  of  inflamed  intestines  did  we  ever  witness 
8uch  severe  symptoms  as  those  exhibited  in  cholera,  do  we 
not  find  that  patients  will  live  many  days  in  the  state? — 
nay,  I  will  even  admit  the  intestines  to  be  in  some  in- 
stances gangrenous,  yet  even  here  we  know  that  none  of 
the  more  severe  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  ever  shewn, 
or  does  death  even  take  place  in  such  a  sudden  and  ap- 
parently unaccountable  manner.  No  such  things  are 
ever  seen  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  any  of 
the  other  large  visera,  or  even  in  most  cases  of  inflam- 
ed brain  ;  all  of  these  diseases  continue  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  give  us  some  chance  of  curing  them.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  cholera,  for  we  must  be  very  sharp 
with  our  remedies,  else  we  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  our 
patient,  and  in  proportion  to  his,  or  our  delay,  so  does 
the  danger  increase.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  all 
is  that  many  patients  have  died  of  cholera,  in  whom  no 
inflammatory  appearances  were  met  with,  at  all  events 
to  the  extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  patient's  death. 
I  think  therefore  that  the  above  reasoning  is  as  conclu- 
sive as  could  be  desired.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
we  should  turn  our  attention  to  a  something  else  as  a 
cause,  for  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  inflammation, 
which  I  have  shewn  cannot  be  in  existence,  unless  in 
those  cases  in  which  re-action  of  the  whole  functions 
has  taken  place,  or  in  which  the  nervous  system  has 
not  as  yet  suffered  severely,  for  in  them  we  may  have  an 
irritative  action  approaching  to  inflammation  and  which  as 
action  increases,  may  actually  end  in  this.  Much  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  in  the  treatment  from  a  proper  consi- 
deration of  the  above  principles,aswill  be  afterwards  stated. 
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Cholera  has  been  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  concussion  of  the  brain.  But  although  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  resemble  this  state  of 
the  brain,  yet  it  is  no  more  concussion  than  it  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  urinary  bladder,  but  let  me  not  con- 
demn without  a  due  investigation.  I  shall  introduce  a 
quotation  from  the  author  of  this  theory,  on  pur  pose  to 
shew  that  I  have  not  been  deceived.  Dr.  Kennedy  ob- 
serves, "  I  consider  concussion  of  the  brain  to  be  the  dis- 
"  ea.se,  how  induced  I  know  not ;  following  the  above  in- 
"  explicable  shock  sustained  by  the  constitution  ;  and 
"  the  collapse  and  spasms  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  dis- 
"  order  of  the  brain,  and  finally,  I  consider  the  purging 
"  and  vomiting  to  be  no  part  of  the  disease,  but  the 
"  struggle  and  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  consti- 
"  tution,  and  cast  off  the  noxious  principle  which  is 
"  destroying  it."  Now,  although  concussion  of  the 
brain  does  certainly  resemble  the  more  aggravat- 
ed forms  of  cholera,  yet  there  is  a  most  material 
difference,  for  this  resemblance  does  not  hold  good 
in  all  or  even  the  majority  of  symptoms.  I  only 
therefore  ask  if  any  one  ever  witnessed  a  case  of 
the  more  severe  form  of  concussion  of  the  brain  present 
the  same  routine  of  symptoms  as  that  met  with  in 
Cholera  ?  Did  any  one  ever  find  that  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  concussion,  when  the  pulse  is  fluttering,  &c. 
that  bleeding,  before  re-action  had  come  on,  is  of  any 
service, — but,  when  employed,  did  the  patient  not  sink 
the  faster  ?  I  believe  that  every  one  will  demand,  as  our 
author  does  of  others  the  "  cui  bono  ?"  ; — from  viewing 
the  disease  in  this  way,  I  answer  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  for  there  will  be  little  advantage  in  knowing 
"  the  cause  of  an  epidemic,  when  the  knowledge  thereof 
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"  will  neither  remove  the  effect  nor  heal  it."  Such  then 
is  the  language,  seemingly  of  despair,  m  hich  is  held  forth 
to  us,  but  the  most  of  men,  although  they  may  in  part, 
and  in  part  only,  coincide  with  the  apparent  accuracy  of 
the  above  remark,  will  however  not  act  up  to  this,  but 
such  will  only  stimulate  us  to  redouble  our  efforts.  Con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  it  is  imagined,  implies  a  sudden 
disturbance  of  its  functions,  by  some  mechanical  injur}', 
which  at  once  reduces  the  whole  body  to  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, from  which  our  patient  gradually  and  slowly 
recovers  :  he  generally  does  so,  however,  when  pro- 
per precautions  are  taken.  We  must  therefore  look 
somewhere  else  to  discover  the  hidden  secret.  Of 
Dr.  Kennedy's  treatment  I  will  elsewhere  give  a  sum- 
mary, which  I  think  very  applicable  for  the  less  intense 
forms  of  the  disease.  I  now  go  on  to  observe  that,  did 
such  a  state  exist  as  is  here  supposed,  we  must  in  gene- 
ral lose  the  whole  of  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  the 
disease.  That  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  when 
cholera  is  about  to  shew  itself,  is  not  capable  of  doing 
this;  or  of  producing  a  concussed  state  of  the  brain,  will 
certainly  be  evident  to  every  one,  who  has  witnessed  the 
more  severe  forms  of  each,  for ,  in  the  latter  instance, 
there  is  a  great  prostration  of  strength  without  any  shock 
being  felt  or  complained  of, — in  the  former  such  takes 
place  instantaneously.  A  shock  of  the  system  differs 
from  excitement,  or  the  symptoms  formerly  mentioned, 
in  this,  that  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  powers 
from  a  cause  or  causes  present,  to  which  it  can  be  trac- 
ed. I  only  take  this  into  account  so  far  as  regards  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Now  in  cholera  we  observe  nothing 
of  this  state  produced.  Although  a  person  may  die  from 
concussion  alone,  yet  we  will  generally  find  that  there 
is  compressed  state  also  present,  as  evinced  on  dissecti- 
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on,  by  the  distended  appearance  of  the  blood  vessels  ; 
but  if  our  patient  dies  from  mere  concussion,  then  we  i- 
general  find  an  ex-sanguineous  state  of  the  brain, — no- 
thing of  this  last  is  in  general  present  in  cholera  ;  the 
symptoms  of  the  epidemic  more  resenible  a  compressed 
brain,  occasioned  by  a  distention  of  the  blood  vessel.*?, 
anvd,  if  Dr.  Kennedy  wishes  it,  might  be  more  properly 
called,  compression,  since  the  symptoms  in  each  come 
on  serlalim  et  gradatim,  in  the  generality  of  cases.  In 
a  concussed  brain  of  a  simple  form,  the  patient  may  Xn 
for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  stupid  and  insensible,  but 
he  very  soon  recovers  without  any  treatment.  Now 
there  are  few  cholera  cases  that  ever  got  well,  or  at  all 
events  so  speedily  so,  as  in  the  above  instances ;  re- 
lapses in  cholera  generally  prove  fatal,  especially  if  they 
occur  after  re-action  has  been  with  diinculty  establish- 
ed ;  the  slightest  disturbing  cause  will  make  the  pati- 
ent fail  back  into  that  state  from  which  no  medicine 
will  recover  him.    If  such  occurs  in  a  concussed  brain, 
it  is  from  a  different  cause  than  the  mere  state  of  con- 
cussion, for  we  will  find  it  now  proceeding  from  com- 
pression, or  from  the  actual  state  of  the  over-loaded 
blood  vessels  of  the  brain.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  meet 
with  some  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera  in  a  concussed  or 
compressed  state  of  the  brain,  since  all  of  them  depend 
on  some  power  operating  against  the  nervous  system, — 
each,  however,  producing  actions  and  results  on  the  body 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  may  appear  useless  to  notice  that, 
in  cholera  of  the  more  aggravated  forms,  we  have  the 
most  severe  spasmodic  affections  present,  as  also  a 
vomiting  and  purging  of  a  materies  dlst'uictlij  differ- 
ent from  what  takes  place  in  either  of  the  two  former 
complaints,  in  which  this  vomiting  and  purging  are  alto- 
gether wanting,  unless  under  certain  states  of  re -action. 
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There  is  in  general  at  the  first  an  intelligibility  of  llie 
countenance,  as  also  a  rationality  of  mind  in  cholera, 
■which  does  not  exist  in  either  of  the  injuries  alluded  to. 
In  many  diseases  attended  with  spasmodic  affections 
such  as  in  epilepsy,  &;c.,  can  it  be  said  that  such  occur 
in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  brain  ? 
thus  depriving  this  organ  of  its  powers  of  action,  and 
inducing  a  deprivation  of  the  nervous  power  of  the 
•whole  body.    In  those  cases  in  which  we  know  that  this 
occurs  the  spasmodic  affections,  if  any,  are  very  slight, 
and  these  symptoms  may  depend  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  the  compression  from  whatever  cause  :  when  this 
is  slight,  the  convulsions  or  spasmodic  affections  are 
strong,  but  when  more  extensive,  then  they  are  more 
moderate  or  not  at  all  observable.    There  are  two  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  in  which  the  convulsive  actions 
are  present,  either  in  a  high  or  low  degree  according  to 
its  condition — as  from  its  being  slightly  or  greatly  in- 
jured, thus  shewing  what  every  Surgeon  is  well  aware  of, 
the  extent  of  the  injury.    Cholera  depends  on  none  of 
these  as  a  cause,  but  there  is  an  accumulation  of  im- 
pure blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of 
various  changes  now  induced  ;  this,  then,  is  the  cause  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  symptoms ;  it  also  serves,  in 
some  measure,  to  account  for  the  languid  and  inani- 
mate appearance  so  often  pourtrayed  in  the  counte- 
nance, especially  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease. 
We  know  well  that  the  brain  depends,  for  a  proper 
performance  of  its  functions,  on  a  regular  supply  of  pure 
blood.     Now  what  let  me  ask  does  the  venous  con- 
gested state  of  the  brain  indicate  ?  Does  it  not  she\y 
that  there  is  an  inadequate  circulation,  without  the  pro- 
per stimulus  being  afforded  from  the  otherwise  well 
purified  blood,  and  that  this  venous  blood  renders  the 
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actions  of  the  part  in  a  manner  insensible ;  besides,  we 
know  that  blood  greatly  deprived  of  its  oxygen  will  in 
some  instances  destroy  life  ;  at  all  events  it  renders  the 
action  of  the  brain,  sufficiently  torpid  and  inactive,  as  to 
require  some  time  ere  it  is  again  properly  stimulated 
even  after  re-action  takes  place  when  the  blood  becomes 
a  little  more  pure.  In  proportion  as  this  state  takes 
place,  so  will  we  have  the  various  symptoms  induced, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  concussion.  I  conclude 
this  with  a  quotation  from  the  author  of  the  above  theory 
and  many  may  think  that  it  is  sufficient.  "  The  authors, 
"  as  is  generally  the  case  with  theorizers,  shew 
"  themselves  talented,  but  of  active,  lively  imagi- 
nations,  too  intent  upon  a  distant  object  to  examine 
"  correctly  the  fore-ground  of  the  argument;  yet  their 
"  pages  are  rich  with  valuable  matter,  relative  to  the 
"  history  and  character  of  the  epidemic." 


CHAP.  IX. 


TETANUS  AND  CHOLERA. 

In  support  of  my  opinions,  that  it  is  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system  which  is  the  cause  and  chiefly  pre- 
dominates in  cholera.  I  propose  to  take  a  rapid  view  of 
one  disease,  which  in  many  of  its  symptoms  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  under  consideration.  I  se- 
lect one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  in  the  class  neuro- 
sis, tetanus,  whether  as  occurring  more  frequently  in 
intertropical  climes,  or  more  rarely  in  Britain.  Teta- 
nus therefore,  or  any  other  violent  convulsive  disease,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  the  same  origin,  viz.  in  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  from  the  operation  of  some 
peculiar  cause  j  for,  be  it  now  stated,  there  are  many 
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which  produce  convulsions, — wemay  induce  tetanic  symp- 
toms by  administering  to  an  animal  nux  vomica;  cho- 
lera  symptoms  have  been  induced  by  eating  shell-fish, 
and  various  others,  especially  when  out  of  season,  and 
we  have  heard  that  the  eating  of  the  muroena  major,  or 
conger  eel,  at  times,  produces  symptoms  of  cholera. 
There  are  two  species  of  tetanus  which  fall  more  immedi- 
ately under  our  notice,  the  acute,  which  manifests  itself 
quickly  after  the  injury  has  been  received,  and  may  car- 
ry otf  the  patient  in  a  few  hours,  there  is  one  case  on  re- 
cord in  which  this  happened  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  it  may  last  however 
for  four  or  five  days.    There  is  a  similarity  in  this  re- 
spect to  some  cases  of  cholera,  in  which  the  patient  may 
be  carried  off  much  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Teta- 
nus may  occur  under  any  circumstance  of  climate,  it  more 
frequently,  however,  attacks  the  wounded  and  such  as 
are  exposed  to  the  cold  chills  of  night,  in  those  where 
the  heat  is  oppressive  during  the  day.    It  may  rage 
even   as  an   epidemic   without  any  assignable  cause, 
as   we   learn    from    the   French    accounts,   for  it 
has  been  seen  to  prevail  in  Paris  carrying  off  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  children  attacked.    Tetanus  does  not 
always  manifest  itself  in  the  same  regular  manner  as  to 
its  mode  of  invasion,  neither  does  the  other  disease,  the 
reasons  for  which  shall  be  soon  adverted  to.    There  is 
not  unfrequently  an  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  spasmodic  action  in  some  of 
the  muscles.    The  pulse  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  sure 
criterion  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  real  danger  of 
our  patients  in  either  disease.    The  pulse  in  some  in- 
stances in  each,  during  the  paroxysm  becomes  accellerated 
but,  after  the  severe  exertion  it  becomes  feeble,  although 
not  invariably  so.    There  is  this  difference  in  cholera  of 
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the  more  aggravated  forms  that  the  assailing  cause  is  sel- 
dom if  ever  mitigated  during  the  whole  attack  until  re- 
action comes  on,  and  it  does  not  therefore  shew  such  re- 
gularity in  its  paroxysms  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  other. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  an  action  induced  in 
the  one,  somewhat  different  from  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  other,  but  each  operating  in  its  own  peculiar  way 
through  and  upon  the  nervous  power.  In  tetanus,  the  ex- 
tremities sometimes  become  Cfj/f/even  during  the  paroxysm, 
or  they  may  on  the  other  hand  be  attended  by  an  increase 
of  heat.    The  patient  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
breathing,  for  a  time,  or  he  may  die  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fit,  or,  the  spasms  may  wear  out  the  powers 
of  the  system  gradatim, — every  succeeding  one  rendering 
the  system  weaker,  this  should  be  a  general  rule  for  our 
guidance  in  each  disease — to  attempt  the  subduction  of 
them  ])y  remedies  best  calculated  for  effecting  it,  without 
interfering  too  much  with  our  other  indications.  The 
stools,  if  passed,  {ire  fi-equently  of  a  frothy  and  yellowish, 
sometimes  blackish  appearance,  the  reason  why,  will 
afterwards  appear.    Now  we  observe  the  most  of  these 
symptoms  present  in  cholera,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  attacks,  so  Avill  we  find  that  the  dejec- 
tions alter  to  a  more  thin  and  congee  sort  of  consist- 
ence, such,  however,  is  not  so  likely  to  take  place  in  te^ 
tanus.    Some  have  said  that  derangement  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  latter  complaint, 
and  it  is  so  when  it  occurs  without  wounds  ;  although 
this  be  a  general  rule  yet  like  others  it  has  its  exceptions, 
for  we  will  find  the  cold  chills  of  the  evenings,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  and  along  the  sea  coast,  capable  of 
doing  this,  without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  the 
bowels;  such  I  apprehend  takes  place  from  a  disordered 
action  in  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  system,  propa- 
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gated  to  their  origins.    Although  we  may  mitigate  the 
symptoms  by  a  strict  and  proper  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels,  yet  the  cause  being  induced  the  disease 
will  continue.    This  derangement  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus   is    more    likely  to  occur  amongst  elderly 
people,  and  infants,  or  those  of  delicate  constitution, 
than  in  the  opposite,  so  also  we  find  that  cholera  chiefly 
attacks  those  of  weak  nervous  energies.     In  wounds, 
however,  this  derangement  of  the  bowels  may  not  take 
place  until  the  tetanic  symptoms  have  been  in  existence 
for  some  time,  therefore  they  are  not  necessarily  the 
cause  but  they  are  disturbed  by  the  effect,  so  in  cholera 
may  the  same  occurrences  take  place.  Now,  in  the  above 
enumeration,  there  are  very  many  important  points  to  be 
attended  to,  and  we  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
semblance between  them,  and  cholera,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  spasmodic  affections,  but  many  others.  We 
may  mark  also  that,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  so  the  effects  produced  on  the  respiratory  appara- 
tus, and  above  all  let  us  mark  the  changes  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  pulse  and  state  of  the  blood ;  all  these  evi- 
dently and  distinctly  pointing  out  the  derangement  that 
exists  in,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power 
on  the  animal  oeconomy.    Upon  what  do  these  symp- 
toms depend  ?  Is  it  from  inflammation  arising  in  the 
injured  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  or  a  dis- 
turbed action    thereby    communicated  either  to  the 
spinal  cord  or  to  the  brain  ?  or  do  they  depend  on  some 
peculiarity  of  actioninduced  on  both  these  parts,  either  as 
a  primary  or  secondary  operation,  and  without  inflamma- 
tion ?  Whatever  this  derangement  may  be,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  say  that  inflammation  of  these  parts,  will  cause 
an  action  like  the  present,  although  perhaps,  in  some 
few  instances,  it  may.    But  I  do  say  that  an  injury  of  a 
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nerve  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  sucli  as  climate 
&c.  produce  in  these  two  grand  reservoirs,  an  action  which 
we  cannot  at  present  explain,  nor  can  such  be  detected, 
after  life  has  become  extinct.    I  by  no  means  wish  to 
say  that  tetanus  is  cholera,  or  a  variety  of  it ;  but  the 
illustration  of  the  one  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  other,    and  it  is  thought  goes   far  to  establish 
the  opinions  hitherto  advocated,  as  to  an  evident  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  being  the  grand  cause  of 
both.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  hold  to  this  opinion 
when  I  observe  the  bowels  capable  of  producing  this, 
independently  of  wounds  ;  and  these  last  inducing  an  evi- 
dent derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal.    There  must 
therefore  be  a  sometlring  introduced  into  the  systenu 
causing  cholera,  and  it  is  no  matter  w'hether  this  enters 
the  general  storehouse  by  the  lungs,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner.   None  believe  that  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  or 
this  in  any  other  part  of  the  system,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cholera.    We  are  well  aware  that  the  nerves  for 
a  long  time  resist  the  inflammatory  process,  and  that 
this  cannot  therefore  be  induced  at  once  or  so  speedily  as 
•we  know  cholera  occurs.   We  see  the  nerves  strongly  re- 
sisting this  action  in  dysentery,  even  when  ulceration  of  the 
bowels  is  present,  and  until  all  the  other  parts  are  sorely 
and  deeply  engaged  in  the  disease,  this,  even  in  the  more 
severe  cases,  until  a  short  time  before  death,  perhaps  only 
a  few  days.  Even  then,  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
nerves  inflame,  we  cannot  have  spasmodic  affections  to  the 
extent  supposed,  or  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  powers  of  the  system  have  already  been 
gradually  expended.    From  this  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  an  evident  difference  as  respects  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  spasmodic  actions  either  of  tetanus,  trio- 
mus,  or  cholera,  whether  as   attacking  a  stout  and 
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robust  patient,  or  one  who  is  of  a  weakly  constitution,  or 
those  who  have  been  long  harrassed  by  previous  dis- 
ease; for  each  will  have  a  variety  of  these  spasmodic 
attacks  according  to  the  frame  of  body.  In  the  second 
example,  or  that  of  a  weak  man,  as  yet  unassailed  by  any 
complaint,  we  mustrecollect  that  the  system,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  much  more  'pouerfid  than  in  the  latter 
examples,  in  which  these  powers  have  beeii  day  by  day 
brought  down  to  a  low  ebb.  Therefore,  if  inflammation 
does  actually  occur,  under  such  a  state  as  exhibited  in  the 
third  instance,  the  system  I  may  say  is  not  disposed^ 
from  its  debilitated  state,  to  take  on  this  action  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  have  stated  that  inflammation  primarily 
attacking  the  spinal  cord  is  the  cause  of  the  tetanic  appear- 
ance, but  we  do  not  in  general  meet  with  inflammation  of 
the  brain  doing  this.  It  must  therefore  depend  on  some 
specific  action  induced  on  their  extremities,  or  branches^ 
and  this  too,  is  often  produced  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  its  presence ;  since  we  do  not  see  any  thing  like  a  severe 
tetanic  affection  from  cases  of  inflamed  nerve  as  arising 
from  other  causes, — at  all  events  we  do  not  generally  meet 
with  such.  I  do  believe  that  inflammation,  as  occui-riug 
in  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  body,  requires  some 
time,  ere  it  can  be  established,  and  that  there  are  al- 
"ways  some  symptoms  present  from  which  we  may  say 
that  such  is  likely  to  occur;  then  such  depends  on  cer- 
tain states,  whether  it  will  turn  out  an  inflammatory 
attack,  or  the  reverse.  I  know  well  that  inflammation 
can  be  at  once,  induced,  by  chemical  or  mechanical  injury, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  shew  in  my  Essay  on  erysipelas, 
but  even,  under  these  circumstances,  this  is  purely 
a  nervous  affection  from  the  very  first. 

The  above  is  pointed  out  with  the  view  of  directing  our 
attention  to  a  point  of  some  importance  ;    it  is,  that 
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wlicn    we  ascertain   that   inflammation   is^  about  to 
take  place,  we  should,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  attempt 
to  check  it,  during  the  interval  of  hesitation,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  correct  ;  this  interval  of  hesitation  will  be  at 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  and  before  the  action 
has    permanently  established  itself,   either    in  the 
system  or  the  parts  ;  after  this,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  some  moment,  by  what  means  we  are  to  attempt  to 
treat  the  case.    Tins  will  fall  afterwards  to  be  consider- 
e<l  under  the  head  of  Treatment.    Oar  attention  in 
tetanus  is  to  be  directed  to  controuling  the  nervous 
power,  whether  this  consists  in  raising  or  depressing  it ; 
and  no  matter  how  this  be  done  so  long  as  we  overcome 
the  existing  state  of  irritation; — the  same  applies  in  a 
great  measure  to  cholera.    I  draw  the  inference,  from 
what  has  been  stated,  that,  in  most  cases  of  cholera,  and  in 
very  many  of  tetanus,  there  is  not  time  for  this  real  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  bowels,  or  the  nerves  to  exist, 
and  be  shewn  on  inspection.  Nay,  in  the  last  mentioned 
disease  the  blood  when  drawn,  shews  no  inflammatory 
character  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  of  a  less  firm 
consistence  than  is  natural,  or  than  we  might  expect  to 
meet  with  it  in  the  particular  case,  but  it  is  even  long  in  co- 
agulating; all  this  I  say  depends  on  an  abstraction  of  the 
nervous  power.    Under  the  idea  of  an  inflammation, 
either  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  brain,  many  consider 
the  best  practice  in  tetanus  to  be  issues,  or  blisters,  alono- 
the  course  of  the  spine,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  some 
might  think  that  such  may  increase  the  existing  irrita- 
tion, particularly  during  the  time  they  are  rising.  The 
counter  irritation,  which  they  set  agoing  counterbalances 
this,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would  subdue  a 
pulmonary  attack,  but  the  woeful  mortality,  after  the 
symptoms  are  fully  formed,  plainly  shews  us  that  there 
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is  little  advantage  to  be  gained  by  any  regular 
and  fixed  plan  of  procedure,  the  practice  must 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  our  patient  and  other 
evident  causes  ;  for,  when  we  have  a  disease  of  either 
nature  induced,  we  will  find  it  is  one  thing  to  remove 
the  cause  and  another  the  effect  : — we  know  well  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  take  away  the  exciting  cause  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  another  to  remove  completely  the  effects  which 
such  has  now  induced,  thus  there  is  a  something  left  in 
the  system  capable  of  keeping  the  fire  burning.  Our 
efforts  therefore  must  be  directed  to  quelling  the  general 
nervous  irritation,  and  the  earlier  we  interfere  so  much 
the  more  chance  of  success. 

Blood-letting,  in  the  more  aggravated  forms  of  either 
complaint,  will  be  found  to  be  of  little  avail  for  effect-, 
ing  this,  particularlv  in  Cholera.  We  will  find  that 
there  are  few  tetanic  cases  which  ever  yielded  to  vene- 
section or  cupping  alone,  and  fewer  that  have  been 
saved  by  any  plan  of  procedure.  By  opening  a  vein  in 
cholera  and  getting  the  blood  to  flow  freely  we  will  in 
general,  but  not  always,  lessen  the  severity  of  the  spas- 
modic affections.  But  of  what  avail  is  this  ? — for  the  ex- 
citing cause  still  continuing  in  operation,  although  miti- 
gated, is  not  by  any  means  subdued,  and  we  might  just 
as  well  have  had  recourse  to  other  remedies.  Let  none 
imagine  that  the  abstraction  of  blood,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  this  disease,  will  lessen  the  tendency  to 
the  fatality,  for  we  want  something  else,— we  require  to 
set  the  blood  in  motion,  upon  which  the  whole  func- 
tions of  the  body  so  much  depend  for  their  full  and  effi- 
cient play.  Bleeding  under  such  states  of  the  system  as  here 
supposed  will  not  do  this;  we  must  not  therefore  depress 
these  powers,  by  abstracting  from  the  circulating  medi- 
um, for  in  this  disease  the  venous  congestion  will  con- 
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tinue  in  spite  of  us,  and  the  blood  that  we  get  to  flow  ia 
not  actually  taken  from  the  general  mass,  but  only  from 
that  which  is  in  circulation,  which  as  we  know  is  now 
greatly  diminished  in  quantity, — consequently  its  abstrac- 
tion must  be  detrimental  in  the  extreme.    It  is  useless 
in  my  opinion  to  talk  about  sanguineous  congestion,  and 
the  removal  of  this  curing  the  disease.    Is  the  blood  as 
a  fluid  of  itself  the  cause  of  this  ? — or  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  depression  now  in  the  blood  ?    I  should  think 
it  is  by  no  means  the  first,  it  must  therefore  be  a  some- 
thing else,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  deficit  action  in 
the  nervous  power  ;  give  this  system  the  power  of  act- 
ing, and  we  will,  and  must  have  a  free  state  of  the  circu- 
lation again  produced.    I  admit  that  blood-letting  will 
empty  the  blood  vessels  to  the  extent  abstracted,  but 
then  this  will  only  serve  as  an  inlet,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for  the  blood,  on  the  more  superficial  parts,  to  col- 
lect again  in  the  larger  vessels  without  inducing  re-action, 
or  that  of  the  nerves.    Now  we  see  that  the  blood  must 
be  abstracted  from  the  quantity  that  is  in  circulation, 
and  thus  we  do  a  double  damage,  and  take  from  the 
circulating  medium  double  that  which  we  thought  of  a 
priori,   without  adding  in  any  degree  to  the  relief  of  our 
patient !    To  pursue  the  analogy  a  little  further  between 
the  two  diseases,  not  only  as  to  symptoms,  but  treat- 
ment, some  may  say,  under  these  circumstances,  give 
large  doses  of  opium,  either  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form. 
This  may  do  in  certain  cases  of  tetanus  which  are 
much  above  par,  but  in  cholera,  where  the  oppressing 
cause  has  always  a  tendency  to  act  so,  it  is  another  ques- 
tion.   But  let  me  ask  what  would  large  doses  of  opium 
do  ?— will  they  not  overpower  the  very  action  we  want  to 
keep  in  play  {    I  imagine  that  every  one  will  grant  that 
opium,  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated,  produces  a  strong 
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sedative  operation.  Such  being  the  case,  the  quegtion 
comes  to  be,  is  this  the  action  we  want  to  establish  in 
the  particular  case  before  us.  Would  not  ^permanent' 
ly  stimulant  operation,  especially  in  cholera,  be  that  on 
which  we  could  place  more  confidence ; — it  is  imagined 
that  the  question  bears  feasibility  on  its  very  counte- 
nance. I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  more  severe  cases 
of  Cholera  and  Tetanus,  no  one  ever  witnessed, 
large  doses  of  opium  attended  with  permanent  good.  I 
allow  that  such  will  subdue  in  part,  and  in  part  only,  the 
severe  excitement  present  in  the  muscles,  but  the  sub- 
duction  of  this,  although  desirable,  is  not  what  we  want 
produced;  give  the  nervous  poAver  some  play  in 
the  one  disease,  as  it  had  at  first,  and  these  things  will 
disappear.  Here,  however,  we  are  placed  between  two 
fires,  for  we  know  that,  if  the  spasms  continue  long  se- 
vere, the  powers  of  the  body  are  thereby  effectually 
weakened,  and  if  we  give  opium  to  the  extent  that  would 
appear  desirable,  we  extinguish  the  other  ;  so  we  see  that 
a  nice  discrimination  is  required  in  the  proper  selection 
and  administration  of  our  remedies.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  in  many  cases  of  tetanus,  the  stomach  is  very  in- 
sensible, and  even  incapable  of  acting.  This  torpid  state 
not  only  of  it,  but  of  the  whole  powers  of  the  body  would 
certainly  be  increased  by  the  exhibition  of  large  doses 
of  opium ;  there  is  an  instance  in  which  no  less  than  thir- 
ty  drachms  of  undissolved  opium  were  taken  out  of 
the  stomach  of  a  patient,  who  died  of  this  disease  !— is 
not  this  a  caveas  with  a  vengeance— T  am  aware  that  the 
subduction  of  the  severe  vomitings,  purgings  and  spasms 
is  of  paramount  importance;  but,  from  what  we  have  just 
seen,  this  is  or  ought  to  be  effected  by  other  measures 
than  those  capable  of  producing  a  permaneyitly  sedative 
effect,  even  cf  a  few  hours  duration;  this,  of  course, ap- 
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plies  more  to  Cholera  than  Tetanus,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  all  the  nervous  power,  in  the  former,  is  at 
once  attacked,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  only  a  part  of 
this  system  that  is  disturbed.  The  dilemma,  therefore, 
in  which  we  are  placed,  may  be  said  to  be  very  great, 
and  requiring  very  nice  discrimination.  Liberal  doses 
of  opium  given  by  the  mouth, or  cly.ster,  in  either  disease, 
will  be  found  of  some  utility  in  certain  cases,  but  we  may 
also  discover  that  small  ones  will  answer  much  better  ; 
these  in  combination  with  other  anti-spasmodics,  as  the 
compound  tincture  of  Valerian,  wiih  the  exhibition  of  a 
purgative,  suited  to  the  particular  case,  and  capable  of 
acting  on  the  bowels  speedily  and  effectually.  Phospho- 
rus has  been  tried  in  tetanus,  but  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  general  practice.  Thus  then,  have  I  gone 
over  a  contrasting  disease,  and  pointed  out  the 
circumstances  of  analogous  symptoms,  as  well 
as  the  views  that  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment 
of  each,  although  this  has  been  out  of  place,  chiefly 
as  regards  the  modus  agendi,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  thus  early  introduced,  will 
prove  a  sufficient  excuse  for  its  insertion.  I  shall 
now  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  Cholera  itself ; 
lifter  having  fully  coasidered  the  cause  and  manner  in 
which  this  operates  on  th^  human  body,  it  will  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  account  fur  the  other  phenomena  of 
the  disease.  In  the  prosecuti-.m  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  enquiry  we  have  still  much  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, previous,  however,  to  proceeding  to  the  symp- 
toms it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  a  quotation 
from  a  concise  account  of  the  endemic  of  Batavia,  as 
given  by  Mr.  ^Vade  Shield,  shewing  evidently  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  Cholera  in  other  diseases  arising 
from  the  same  source  as  those  already  noticed.  The 
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"  patient  without  much  previous  notice  is  suddenly  seizr- 
*•  ed  with  giddiness  and  cold  chills — sense  of  debi- 
"  lity   and   vomiting,   with   pain    over    the  orbits, 

and  in  the  epigastric  region.  He  frequently 
"  falls  down,  and  is  insensible  during  the  paroxysms  ; 
"  his  body  covered  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  except  at 

the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  always  feels  hot  to  the 
*'  palm  of  the  hand.  The  pulse  is  smal'  and  quick,  on 
"  recovering  a  little  this  train  of  symptoms  is  succeed- 
^'  ed  by  flushing  of  heats,  &c."  The  above  then  may 
■be  looked  on  as  somewhat  analogous  to  cholera  when  it 
first  invades  the  human  constitution, — it  may  not  now  be 
-improper,  after  going  over  in  this  very  lengthened,  and 
perhaps  some  may  say  limited  manner,  some  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  of  this  disease  to  turn  our  attention 
to  its  symptoms. 

C  II  A  P.  X. 

SYMPTOMS. 
It  must  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  witnessed  Cholera  to  any  extent,  especially  in 
the  East,  that  it  is  not  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  that 
is  assailed  seriatim  et  gradatim,  hut  the  attack  upon 
them  all  is  sudden  and  unlooked  for ;  it  is  unlike 
the  generahty  of  other  diseases,  therefore,  in  this  re- 
spect. Even  in  fevers  we  will  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
find,  at  first,  some  particular  organ  or  function  disturbed. 
But  in  Cholera  of  certain  forms,  the  whole  functions, 
whether  animal  or  vital  are  suddenly  and  as  it  were  at 
once  assailed,  and  the  attack  engages  the  system,  even 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  feet.  Nothing  in  the 
body  can  produce  such  an  alTection,  be  it  remembered, 
more  effectually  than  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tern.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  forcible  and  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  7-eal  seat  of  the  disease.  In  propor- 
tion therefore  to  its  derangement,  so  will  we  have  this  or 
that  function  disturbed, — this  or  that  symptom  present, 
or  in  combination,  according  as  this  or  that  part  of  the 
nervous  functions  may  be  chiefly  acted  on,  by  that  all- 
powerful  cause,  thus  producing  that  vast  variety  of  ap- 
pearances to  be  met  with,  according  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  body,  or  from  the  accumulating  cause  in- 
the  atmosphere.  I  again  state  that  all  these  appear- 
ances are  the  effects  of  the  great  over-powering  cause 
which  has  hitherto  apparently  remained  involved  in  the 
greatest  mystery,  and  that  this  great  cause  itself  is  only 
in  consequence  of  some  change,  emanating  from  the 
many  sources  already  noticed,  thus  producing  a  noxious 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  operating  on  and  through  the 
nervous  power,  thus  producing  the  whole  train  of  varied 
symptoms  to  be  met  with  in  this  most  fantastic  dis- 
ease, in  almost  every  clime,  age,  sex,  and  constitution. 

The  most  concise  classification  of  the  symptoms  that 
I  have  as  yet  met  with  is  certainly  that  of  Mr.  Orton. 
I  shall  therefore  introduce  it  without  any  further 
comment. 

FIRST  STAGE. 

Pulse  soft,  rather  small  and  frequently  quick  ; — sur- 
face below  the  natural  temperature,  and  moist ; — coun- 
tenance   pale  and    anxious — giddiness — headache  ;  

ringing  in  the  ears,  tremor; — languor depression 
of  spirits  ; — and  sense  of  debility — nausea ;  sometimes 
vomiting  ;  griping  of  the  bowels  ; — some  loose  stools  of 
natural  colour ;  afterwards  greyish — pale  urine — thirst. 

SECOND  STAGE. 

Pulse  very  small   and   weak— generally  quick  sur- 
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face  cold  and  Vue — respiration  hurried  and  oppressed — 
countenance  sinking  rapidly — extreme  anxiety  and  de- 
bility— Spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles — frequent  vo- 
miting of  whitish  or  transparent  fluid,  mixed  with  mu- 
cus ;  frequent  purging  of  white  watery  fluid,  with 
flakes  of  mucus.-— Extreme  thirst — oppression  and  burn- 
ing pain  at  stomach,  increased  on  pressure — griping  at 
intervals — no  secretion  of  urine; — little  secretion  of  sa- 
liva— copious  cold  sweat — voice  hoarse  and  weak. 

THIRD  STAGE, 

Pulse  quick  and  extremely  small ;  fluttering  or  im- 
perceptible at,  the  wrist — coldness  and  livor  of  the  sur- 
face increased. — Respiration  oppressed ;  occasionally 
stertorous— stupor— anxiety— facies  Hippogratica— vo- 
miting, purging,  and  spasm,  nearly  ceased— extreme 
thirst,  no  secretion  of  urine— -mouth  dry— skin  moist, 
shrunk  and  shrivelled— eyes  glassy  or  covered  with  a 
film— loss  of  voice— Linnitus  aurium— blindness  and 
deafness,  frequently— diminished  sensibility  of  the  sur- 
face.—Death 

INFLAMMATORY  STAGE. 

Pulse  very  sharp,  extremely  quick  and  small— .'sur- 
face wholly  or  partially  hot  and  dry— tongue  furred  and 
dry— sunken  countenance— varioui?  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis, enteritis  or  phrenitis— the  pulse  disappears  :  and 
death  generally  ensues. 

STAGE  OF  RE-ACTIOX. 

Begins  after  sound  sleep,  or  other  symptoms  of  a  fa- 
vourable crisis,  pulse  quick  and  generally  fuller  than  na- 
tural—skin warm  or  hot ;  perspiration— excessive  se- 
cretion and  evacuation  of  bile,  and  of  peculent  and  wa- 
tery matter  from  the  primce  viae— return  of  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  striking  improvement  in  the  lookS;  agree- 
able Bensationfi  ;  convalescense. 
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The"  above  symptoms,  it  must  be  observed,  although 
the^'  follow  in  pretty  regular  succession,  do  not  invaria- 
bly do  so.    This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depends  on 
the  extent  of  the   power  in  operation    against  the 
system,  when  this  is  superabundant  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive why  the  vast  variety  of  appearances  will  not  fol- 
low in  such  regular  train  as  has  been  here  laid  down.  In 
the  mort  de  chien  species  we  will  find  that  such  follow 
pretty  regularly,  although  even  here,  a  variety  may  be 
met  with.    There  are  none  svho  can  mistake  this  dis- 
ease when  they  first  meet  with  it.    I  must,  however,  for 
various  reasons  already  given,  place  the  stage  of  re-ac- 
tion before  that  of  inflammation,  as  this  will  not  be  found 
to  take  place  until  the  system  shews  signs  of  returning 
vigour,  and  it  might  make  a  little  alteration  in  the  other 
parts,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  really  practi- 
cal surgeon.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  almost 
every  case  of  cholera  we  will  find  the  energies  of  the 
nervous  system,  at  the  very  onset,  a  little  increased,  or 
thrown  into  that  state  of  trepidation  and  alarm,  which 
naturally  depends  on  the  first  assaults  of  the  epidemic. 
Although  this  increase  of  action  does  not  proceed  the 
length  of  inflammation,  it  may  induce,  as  already  stated, 
a  distended  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  part.    Now  the 
action  at  first  induced,  being  gradually  brought  under, 
deprives  the  parts  of  their  former  healthy  action,  these 
are  consequently  reduced  below  par,  before  a  really  in- 
flammatory state  exists.    The  parts,  in  this  predicament, 
are  very  apt  to  prove  a  stimulus  to  themselves,  the  mo- 
ment action  of  a  diff'erent  sort,  is  again  set  agoing;  this 
however,  must  be  of  an  opposite  kind  to  the  present  low 
state  of  it,which  I  suppose  in  being.  Consequently,  when 
re-action,  of  whatever  nature  this  maybe  occurs,  we  will 
then  have  the  parts  very  liable  to  be  assailed  by  iuflam- 
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mation,  and  now  under  a  different  state  than  before,  for 
the  action  in  being  will  not  require  to  go  the  length  of 
that  formerly  in  existence  before  the  invasion,  the  reason 
why,  will  plainly  appear  from  the  statement  that  these 
very  parts,  being  reduced  in  their  power  of  resistance, 
will  be  in  a  debilitated  condition,  and,  like  all  other  weak 
parts,  will  be  liable  to  take  on  action  compatible  with  their 
present  state  whenever  they  have  got  rid  of  the  cause 
that  oppressed  them,  an  action  therefore  a  little  above 
this  may  induce  the  very  state  under  consideration.  This 
may  depend  greatly  on  existing  circumstances,  for  we  may 
meet  with  cases  in  which  the  sedative  effect  is  soon  induc- 
ed and  therefore  the  stimulant  operation  will  be  of  short 
duration.    Cases  of  this  sort  are  frequently  met  with  at 
Trincomalee,  and  in  the  river  Hoo^hly,  in  which  we  will 
witness  the  powers  of  the  system  at  once  overcome,  and 
death  suddenly  taking  place.    So  may  say  that  excep- 
tio  probat  regulam,  but  I  must  still  continue  to  think  as 
I  have  written.  This,  however,  as  applied  to  this  disease 
is  a  point  of  no  very  great  practical  utility,  as  bearing  on 
the  treatment  or  description  of  the  disease,  but  we  must 
bear  it  in  mind  when  the  stage  of  re-action  occurs. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  divide  the  disease,  as  it  attacks 
the  human  body,  into  three  heads,  such  as  cholera  mitior, 
gravior,  and  gravissima  ;  although,  even  from  this,  lit- 
tle practical  benefit  some  may  think  is  to  be  derived, 
yet  we  know  that  more  recoveries  may  certainly  be  ex- 
pected in  the  first  class  than  in  the  second,  and  fewer  in 
the  third,  than  in  either  of  the  others.  Mr.  Orton  has 
also  given  us  a  classification,  somewhat  after  this  method 
such  as  the 

CHOLERA    MITIOR.  (  CHOLERA  GRAVIOR. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER. 
JKCREASED  ACTION.        |         DIMINISHED  ACTION. 
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PARTICULAR  CHARACTERS. 


Excessive  secretion  of  |  Entire  suppression  of  bile 
bile.  I  until  the  favourable  crisis. 


Violent  spasms  of  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

Moderate  debility  of 
the  animal  functions. 

Full  and  strong  pulse. 

Hot  skin  and  flushed 
face. 

Violent  and  frequent 
retching,  spasms  in  the 
intestines. 


Slight  spasms  or  none. 

Extreme  debility  of  the 
animal  functions. 

Extreme  weak  pulse. 
Cold  skin    and  sunken 
face. 

No  spasms  in  the  intes- 
tines, not  more  than  ono  or 
two  evacuations  by  vomit  or 
stool. 

My  third  variety  is  only  a  greater  increase  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  second  and  occurring  from  the  first,  when 
we  will  find  the  disease  making  rapid  progress,  and  ge- 
nerally to  a  fatal  termination.  There  is  yet  another 
variety  to  be  noticed,  the  cholera  sicca  :  Dr.  Good 
observes  that  Sydenham  speaks  of  this,  in  which  there  is 
no  purging,  but  there  is  an  extrication  of  much  air  in 
the  intestines,  and  generally  happens  in  dyspeptic  pati- 
ents, this  author  retains  the  term  although  others  have 
denied  its  existence ;  yet  there  is  no  solid  reasons  for 
this,  as  the  disease  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  India,  and 
"was  that  species  with  which  I  was  attacked  at  Trinco- 
malee.  "  But  as  the  disease  does  exist,  though  it  does 
"  not  occur  often,  and  as  the  distinguishing  symptoms 
of  anxiety  and  spasms  of  the  extremities,  which  pecu- 
liarly  draw  the  line  between  cholera  and  colic,  are 
"  equally  present  in  this  and  the  other  species,  we  can- 
"  not  disjoin  them  wathout  confusion.  Usquebaugh,  or 
"  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  has  often  also  been  found 
"  useful  :  and  when  the  paroxysm  has  been  removed, 
"  the  restorative  plan  should  be  pursued,  which  has 
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already  been  recommended  for  dyspcpsy."  They 
are  therefore  all  to  be  considered  varieties  of  the  same 
disease,  but  much  more  we  may  observe  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  latter  instance  to  effect  a  cure  than  in 
either  of  the  others.  Each  variety  of  the  epidemic 
will  therefore  admit  of  some  modification  of  treatment, 
according  to  the  existing  powers  of  the  body;  what  would 
be  a  proper  remedy  in  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  one  re- 
quired, such  as  bleeding,  with  calomel  and  opium,  would 
be  of  but  little  utility  in  the  second  or  third  varieties. 
Here  stimulants  might  be  proper,  do  not,  however,  ima- 
gine that  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  is  to  be  dis- 
carded from  the  treatment  of  any  of  the  others,  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  we  cannot  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  either  of  them, — at  least  to  the  same  extent 
as  can  be  done  in  the  first  instance. 

In  cholera  we  may  witness  every  variety  of  spasmo- 
dic actions,  even  as  severe  as  in  tetanus,  going 
down  the  scale  to  the  most  slight  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  and  light  flying  pains,  so  that  we  see  the 
severity,  or  lightness  of  them,  is  greatly  diversified, 
generally,  however,  such  are  not  so  severe  as  the  more 
aggravated  ones  in  tetanus.  The  spasmodic  affections 
will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  of  greater  intensity  in  the 
more  robust,  and  in  those  possessed  of  considerable  origi- 
nal strength  in  the  nervous  system,  and  this  according  to 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  attack.  The  less  severe 
they  are,  the  better,  provided  there  be  not  great  debility 
of  body,  or  that  they  do  not  occur  under  a  most  furious  and 
aggravated  form  of  the  epidemic.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity to  be  noticed,  and  which  we  will  not  unfrequently 
meet  with,  especially  in  the  stout  and  robust,  it  is,  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  spasmodic  affections,  so  much 
the  more  certain  are  we  of  having  a  recovery,  since  these, 
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occurring  under  such  circumstances,  indicate  a  power  in 
the  constitution  which  will  assist  us  in  driving  out  the 
enemy,  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  if  they  continue 
long,  and  do  not  seem  to  give  way  to  our  remedies,  such 
Avill  be  attended  with  great  danger,  since  they  must  now 
tend  forcibly  to  expend  the  inherent  strength,  and  con- 
sequently that  very  power  which  is  requisite  for  re-ac- 
tion ;— they  will  thus  do  much  damage.   The  proper  plan 
of  procedure  in  such  cases  must  he  always  in  our  mind, 
and  we  should  run  to  no  extreme  with  it.   Those  cases  in 
which  the  spasms  are  less,  are  attended  with  much  dan- 
ger, since  they  indicate  a  state  of  body  favourable  for  the 
over-powering  action,  and  thus  afford  an  inroad  to  the 
disease,  for  here  the  nervous  power  has  not  the  requisite 
stamina  of  resistance,  and  consequently  may  in  some  re- 
spects be  said  to  be  below  par.    The  above  opinions  are 
fully  corroborated  by  taking  into  review  the  cases  of 
cholera  as  met  with  amongst  the  Natives  of  India,  and 
also  in  the  more  robust  European.    In  the  former  we  ge- 
nerally meet  with  the  low  species  of  spasmodic  action, 
Avhile  in  the  latter  we  have  the  more  severe.    I  take  such 
as  have  been  formerly  in  possession  of  good  health,  and 
who  have  been  guilty  of  no  excesses,  in  those  we  will  find 
that  the  average  per  centage  of  deaths  and  recoveries,  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  immense,  a  relative  per  centage  of 
course  :  the  cause  of  this  wide  difference  will  afterwards 
come  under  notice.    The  continuance  of  these  spasmo- 
dic actions  must  therefore  be  injurious  from  their  ten- 
dency to  excite  a  state  of  debility,  and  by  their  fre- 
quent repetition  will  only  waste  the  animal  and  vital 
powers.    They  sometimes,  though  not  perhaps  so  often 
as  might  be  expected,  assail  the  respiratory  muscles, 
then  the  pain  in  the  thorax  is  most  severe,  and  we  Avill 
find  that  anything  which  tends  to  excite  the  body,  who- 
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trier  it  be  getting  up  to  go  to  stool,  or  the  continuance  of 
the  vomiting  and  purging,  has  always  an  effect  in  bring- 
ing them  hack  again  or  rousing  them  into  more  active 
operation,  provided  the  body  has  not  now  become  too 
torpid.  When  they  go  off  entirely,  the  parts  that  suffer- 
ed often  remain  for  along  time  painful,  and  very  tender 
to  the  touch,  at  all  events  we  will  find  them  very  stiff  and 
sore,  the  patient  at  other  times  only  complains  of  uneasi- 
ness. They  may  also  be  found  to  keep  coming  and  go- 
ing, particularly  if  the  change  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  day  and  night,  be  in  any  way  considerable,  or 
if  the  patient  lying  uncovered  in  bed,  be  exposed  during 
his  convalescence  to  a  gentle  light  wind ;  these  pains  and 
sensations  of  an  uncomfortable  nature  may  last  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  after  the  termination  of  the  more 
severe  symptoms. 

When  we  have  much  nausea  and  sickness  present,  we 
ought  at  all  times  to  remove  this  as  speedily  as  possible, 
since  nothing  tends  so  much  to  depress  the  bodily  pow- 
ers ;  we  ought  also  in  the  treatment,  at  all  times,  to  avoid 
such  medicines  as  nauseate,  for  we  may  easily  perceive 
that  such  might  be  productive  of  great  harm. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  be  met  with  in  this  dis- 
ease which  alone  must  always  strike  the  mind  of  the  most 
inattentive-the  great  change  that  soon  takes  place  in  the 
general  appearance  of  our  patient,  particularly  in  the  fea- 
tures—His  countenance  is  altered,  and,  although  he  may 
smile,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there  is  a  dread  for  the 
future  concealed  behind  this,  which  can  be  detect- 
ed by  his  looks.  As  the  disease  gains  ground,  as  yet 
little  or  no  pain  in  any  part,  unless  perhaps  a  partial  vo- 
miting and  purging,  the  shrinking  of  the  features,  with 
fear  lurking  behind  the  beguiling  countenance  even  m 
the  most  contented  aspects  is  most  evident.  The  lace  is 
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now  perhaps  more  sharp  than  formerly,  and  as  the  dis- 
ease gains  on  the  system  with  an  evident  determination 
tofixed  or  flying  pains,  the  countenance  is  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  a  dreadful  sinking  of  the  animal  and  vital 
powers  :  the  nose  is  more  sharp,  and  of  a  whiter  or  paler 
colour,  the  eye-balls  are  now  beginning  to  be  retracted 
and  the  patient  appears  half  awake  and  half  asleep,  or 
in  that  drowsy  condition  in  which  another  would  be* 
just  recovering  from  astate  of  severe  intoxication.    'I  he 
upper  eyelids  in  others  are  half  open,  shewing  the  white 
of  the  turned  up  eye-ball,  there  is  now  an  evident  pale, 
ness  and  perhaps  lividness  aboutthe  lips,  with  a  tendency 
to  twitching  of  the  muscles,  if  indeed  the  spasms  have 
not  already  made  their  appearance.    During  this  period 
the  forehead  and  body  may  be  drenched  with  perspiration 
or  a  fluid  resembling  it,  often  appearing  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  in  large  globules  on  the  face  and  forehead, 
these  descending  from  hence  over  the  neck  ;  at  other 
times  it  has  a  thickish  appearance  and  clammy  feci. 
The  patient's  countenance,  at  times,  is  so  quickly  altered 
that  even  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  cannot  reco""- 
nise  him,  at  all  events  they  would  be  greatly  astonished 
at  such  a  change  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  hours  al- 
though the  counteuanceduring  the  progress  of  thedisease, 
may  assume  a  more  lively  appearance,  especially  after 
the  more  severe  symptoms  have  passed,  and  when  re- 
action is  fully  establishing  itself,  let  us  not  be  thereby  de- 
ceived or  relax  in  our  exertions,  such  ought  never 
to  be  done   in    any    Cholera    case ;    the  treatment 
should  be   pursued  steadily,  and  firmly,  until  the 
system  shews  evident  signs  of  returning  health,  by  a 
restoration  of  the  various  secretions.    Such  then  is  the 
aspect  of  things,  so  far  as  the  countenance  is  concerned 
in  cases  that    run  their  course  rapidly.  There 
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varieties  to  be  met  with  in  the  less  severe  attacks,  these 
it  seems  superfluous  to  notice. 

It  may  be  observed  regarding  the  body  generally,  that 
we  will  be  enabled  to  say  to  what  extent  the  disease  is 
making  in  the  system,  at  first  the  temperature  is  not 
much  lowered,  or  perhaps  not  at  all ;  in  some  it  may 
be  increased,  but  when  the  vast  abundance  of  fluid 
comes  to  be  poured  out  on  the  surface,  then  we  have  a 
cooling  process  indeed,  such  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  we  know  that  this  is  in  general  one  of  the  means 
nature  takes  to  relieve  the  system  most  effectually  of 
tbe  heat  which  it  contains,  whether  this  be  superabund- 
ant or  latent.  I  shall  afterwards  shew  that  this  fluid 
which  we  see  so  abundantly  poured  forth,  is  not  a  true 
secretion.  When  therefore  we  see  such  poured  out  in 
streamlets  as  it  were,  running  from  the  forehead  and 
every  part  of  the  body,  we  will  have  a  coldness  and  chill" 
ness  present  perhaps  to  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
discharge.  Does  the  superabundant  supply  of  fluid  from 
the  skin  take  place  in  conjuction  with  the  vomiting  and 
purging  of  the  whey  coloured  fluids,  or  not  ?  It  is  ima- 
gined at  all  events,  that  this  is  the  period  when  it  is 
most  abundant,  and  that  it  does  not  shew  itself  in  those 
cases  of  a  more  mild  nature,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,— 
the  reason  of  this  will  be  noticed.  Our  patient  very 
frequently  complains  of  heat,  although  the  thermometer 
actually  shews  a  diminution  of  it.  Such,  however,  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  every  case,  as  this  must  depend  on 
the  variety  met  with,  in  the  different  forms  of  attack, 
and  also  the  state  of  the  system  itself,  in  fluttermgso 
frequently  between  the  rallying  points  of  re-action  and 
depression,this  of  course  occurring  from  the  extent  of  the 
oppressing  cause.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 
tha't  we  should  meet  with  the  heat  at  tunes  above  par, 
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or  at  the  natural  and  healthy  standard.  This,  however, 
is  more  rarely  the  the  temperature,  in  the  more 

severeforms, generally  proceeds  progressively  downwards. 
We  have  also,  soon  after  the  disease  shews  itself,  to 
notice  a  blueness  under  the  nails  of  the  feet  and  hands, 
and  a  shrinking  of  the  skin,  particularly  about  these 
parts,  having  generally  a  rugose  and  leaden  grey  ap- 
pearance,— often  very  cold,  and  not  unfrequently  covered 
with  sweat.  The  spasmodic  aflfections  may  shew  them- 
selves in  various  parts  of  the  body,  during  the  progress 
of  the  disease  ;  they,  however,  most  powerfully  attack  the 
legs  and  arms,  and  proceed  from  thence  to  the  abdomen, 
or  muscles  of  respiration.  They  will,  in  general,  be  found 
to  commence  at  the  extremity  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  the  toes,  fingers,  &c.  and  mount  up  from  thence, 
to  the  other  parts.  They  are  frequently  very  torment- 
ing about  the  feet  and  toes,  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  power  of  these  parts  is  worn  out,  or  exhaust- 
ed, we  will  find  them  proceeding  to  the  more  muscular 
portions;  this,  however,  not  in  regular  succession,  for 
they  may  fly  about  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  quickly  too,  that,  on  leaving  one  leg 
or  thigh,  they  will  in  an  instant  attack  the  other,  and 
perhaps  with  greater  virulence  than  the  first. 

Such  then  are  the  items  of  the  disease  of  the  more 
aggravated  forms,  in  so  far  as  the  outward  appearances 
go:  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  avast 
variety,  or  even  an  increase  of  the  above  symptoms. 
For  example,  we  sometimes  meet  with  instances  of  so 
overwhelming  a  nature,  from  the  very  first,  that  there 
is  little,  if  any,  vomiting  or  purging,  with  few  if  any 
sensations  like  cramps,  the  patient  going  down  hill  in 
proportion  to  the  gradual,  but  sure  dissolution,  which 
takes  place  in  the  nervous  system  ;  death  may,  in  such 
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instances,  take  place  during  the  first  four  hours,  and  even 
in  a  much  shorter  period  ;  he  may  be  beyond  all  reme- 
dial aid  during  the  first  half  hour  of  the  attack.  The 
impressions,  therefore,  given  to  the  nervous  system  must 
modify  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  as  is  evinced  from 
the  extent  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  which  almost 
invariably  begins  the  campaign  of  the  severe  symptoms  ; 
after  the  whole  of  the  ejesta  are  thrown  out  we  have  the 
move  characteristic  appearances  of  the  disease, — a  vo- 
miting of   a  whey-coloured  watery   substance,  with 
perhaps  flocculent  shreds  floating  in  it  ;  if  not,  they 
will  soon  be  present,  the  dejections  also  are  of  the  same 
consistence,  or,  if  altered,  they  may  be  of  a  gentle  pink 
tinge.    The  spasmodic  affections,  after  a  time,  keep  pace 
with  these  symptoms,  and  are  called  into  activity  by  the 
extent  of  the  others.    I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  pulse  or  respiration.    It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  few  patients  recover  who  have  the 
pulse  gone  from  the  extremities  for  any  length  of  time, 
especially  when  there  has  been  a  profuse  quantity  of 
matter  thrown  off  by  vomiting  or  purging,  or  much 
fiaid  discharged  from  the  skin,  when  attended  by  a 
great  diminution  of  animal  heat,  and  more  particu- 
larly  when  these  appearances  are  accompanied  by  a  ru- 
goseness  about  the  toes  and  fingers,  with  the  blueness 
imder  the  nails,  and  a  remarkable  sharpness  about  the 
nose.    The  pulse  may  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
which  have  been  already  abundantly  alluded  to,  the 
variety  to  be  met  with  will  he  in  proportion  to  the  ener- 
gy of  the  nervous  power,  in  co-operation  with  the  state 
of  the  respiration.    Upon  this  idea,  therefore,  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  pulse ;  in  pro- 
portion to  its  stability  or  firmness,  so  is  our  patient's 
safety.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease  we  will  find  the 
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pulse  change,  becoming  more  feeble,  until  perhaps  it  en- 
tirely disappears,  thus  evidently  shewing  the  extent  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  with  a  too  mai'ked  appearance 
of  depression  of  the  vital  functions.  We  will  find  that  the 
pulse  becomes  very  quick,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt,  as  the 
symptoms  increase  in  severity, — so  small  and  quick  as 
not  to  be  counted;  we  may  feel  it,  as  it  were,  fluttering 
or  hovering.    We  see  the  same  sort  of  phenomenon 
occuring  in  animals  when  bled  to  death,  or  in  cases  of 
severe   hemorrhage.    This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
taking  into   consideration,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  the  vital  current  is  abstracted,  so  is  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  increased,  and  both  systems 
lose  their  power  of  action,  from  a  want  oi  iha.t  penyia- 
nent  stability,  which  formerly  kept  the  system  in  effi- 
cient play.    I  shall  afterwards  attempt  to  prove  that 
this  state  of  the  pulse  takes  place  from  a  deficit  of  blood 
in  the  system,  as  well  as  in  the  circulating  medium. 
The  respiration  is  not,  perhaps,  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
attack,  much  altered,  but,  as  the  symptoms  progress,  and 
the  natural  secretions  become  locked  up,  it  becomes  in 
some  measure  irregular— either  altered  in  frequency, 
oppressed,  or  decreased.    It  will  be  found  that  there  is 
some  change  in  this  action,  particularly  about  the  middle 
period  of  the  attack,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  materially 
to  incommode  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  as  the  diffi- 
culty increases,  so  is  the  blood  improperly  oxiginated,  and 
very  imperfectly  circulated,  thus  proving  to  a  demon- 
stration that  there  is  a  powerfully  depressing  cause  af- 
fecting the  whole  nervous  system,  particularly  the  sen- 
sorium  commune  ;  this  being  depressed,  sends  forth  an 
analogous  action,  or  perchance  none  at  all,  hence  the 
respiratory  apparatus  as  well  as  the  general  system  is 
overwhelmed.    The  breath  of  the  patient  is  often  found 
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cold,  and  a  thermometer  placed  under  the  tongue,  when 
the  disease  has  been  of  some  duration,  evidently  shews  a 
diminution  of  temperature ;  as  the  patient  becomes  more 
heavily  pressed,  the  respiration  becomes  more  slow  and 
laborious,  until,  at  length,  the  difficulty  becomes  so  great 
that  we  see  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  parti- 
ctdarly  those  of  the  ribs,  called  into  play,  when  death 
soon  gives  relief  to  the  miserable  sufferer.  There  is  an  in- 
quietude or  jactitation,  which  is  very  galling,  not  only  to 
the  patient,  but  also  to  his  medical  attendant,  as  it  pre- 
vents any  external  applications  ;  this  too,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  precursor  of  sudden  dissolution.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  recover,  or  even  survive  long,  in  which 
this  has  been  severe,  more  especially  if  attended  with 
some  of  the  other  severe  symptoms  ;  we  may  then  cer- 
tainly expect  a  sudden  termination  of  the  disease.  Al- 
most immediately  before  death,  this  restlessness  some- 
times disappears,  when  we  may  perchance  fancy  that  all 
is  about  to  go  on  well— -fatal  delusion— -since  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  body  is  gone,  now 
the  laborious  state  of  the  breathing  succeeds,  and  the 
victim  gradually,  and  at  times  almost  imperceptibly  slides 
out  of  this  existence.  The  animal  and  vital  powers 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, and  lingering  existence  is  soon  exhausted.  Dr, 
Kennedy  observes  but  nothing  appeared  to  have  the 
least  effect ;  nature  never  rallied,  hope  never  deceiv- 
"  ed ;  the  patients  fell  weaker  and  weaker,  and  grew 
colder  and  colder  ;  death  gradually  stole  on,  and  when 
the  poor  creatures  expired,  it  rather  seemed  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  hours  dying,  after  many  weeks  of 
disease,  which  had  worn  out  the  energies  of  life,  than 
"  the  fact,  that  these  few  hours,  had  been  the  short  and 
'*  only  transition,  from  apparently  perfect  health  to 
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dissolution.    It  id  enough  to  make  my  heart  ache 
to  think  how  many  similar  cases  I  have  since  wit- 
"  nessed." 

The  anomalous  appearances  to  be  met  with  in  the 
disease  are  many,  and  must  necessarily  be  so,  not  only 
as  regards  the  symptoms  to  be  seen  in  thedilFerent  cases, 
but  as  we  might  expect,  we  shall  also  find,  a  corres- 
ponding variety  in  those  of  the  post  mortem  inspec- 
tions. That  these  depend  on  some  part  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  supplying  this  or  that  set  of  organs,  as 
well  as  on  the  intensity  of  the  operating  cnu  e  is  certain, 
and  I  think  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  any 
other  manner.  Thus,  we  may  have  the  attack  attend- 
ed by  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  before  the 
appearance  of  the  vomiting  and  purging;  this,  however,  is 
not  frequently  met  with  ; — or,  we  may  have  the  dis- 
ease without  much  vomiting  or  purging  throughout, — or, 
no  vomiting  and  but  little  purging, — or,  the  epidemic 
may  shew  much  cerebral  disturbance  from  the  very 
first,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  long  in  doing  so, 
and  we  may  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  condition  of 
the  brain  in  existence  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
or,  we  may  have  the  one  following  the  other  in  regular 
succession;  and  on  dissection,  each  part,  according  as  it 
has  suffered,  will  show  some  marked  appearance  of  this  or 
that  organhaving  been  chiefly  oppressed  by  venous  conges- 
tion or  an  infiltration  of  blood.  If  the  disease  has  shown 
signs  of  much  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
we  will  meet  with  many  of  the  above  appearances.  If 
the  brain  has  been  chiefly  concerned,  here  also  will  we 
meet  with  a  sufficiency  to  account  for  the  torpor  that 
may  occur  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  particular  case, 
and  so  with  the  other  parts, — this  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  nervoui-  excitement,  or  depression,  which 
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is  the  cause  of  derangement.    We  Reed  not  now  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  this  or  that  particular  appearance  on 
dissection,  or  any  diversity  of  symptoms ;  since,  as  has 
been  stated,  all  these  things  depend  on  one  universally 
operating  power,  which  may  either  be  in  a  major  or  mi- 
nor degree  of  existence,  and  in  this  or  that  compartment 
of  the  system.    I  shall  here  introduce  a  quotation, 
shewing  the  great  variety  of  symptoms  to  be  met  with  : 
not  only  do  we  occasionally  find  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  all  spasm,  as  well  as    purging,  or  even  vomit- 
ing, but  also  that   "  trismus  has  been  observed  in  a 
"  considerable   number  of   instances.     It   does  not 
appear  to  have  indicated  any  thing  very  remarkable. 
"  The  jaw  has  frequently  continued  locked  for  several 
"  hours.    Symptoms  approaching  to  Hydrophobia  have 
"  also  been  not  unfrequently  remarked.    Hiccough  is 
of  common,   though  not  general  occurrence ;  and, 
"  it  would  appear,  chiefly  duringrecovery.  I  haveenume- 
"  rated  syncope  as  an  attendant  also  on  the  disease,  it 
"  must  exhibit  a  woeful  state  of  the  system.  Deliri- 
«'  um  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom.     Pain  and  sore- 
ness  of  the  muscles  which  have  been  affected  with 
spasms,  are  common  during  convalescence.  -  Tenes- 
mus    and     strangury  are    both    noticed     in  the 
description  of  the   disease   by  the  Bengal  medical 
"  Board.    Bloody  stools  are  also  ?iot  of  uncommoti  oc- 
"  currence.     In  the  short  description  of  the  disease 
"  given  by  Celsus  and  transcribed  above,  they  appear  to 
"  be  noticed,  and  they  have  frequently  been  observed  in 
"  this  epidemic.    The  Medical  Board  of  Bengal  like- 
*^  wise  mention  bloody  stools  as  an  occasional  symp- 
"  torn  ;  and  Mr.  Ogilvy  of  this  establishment,  reports 
"  several  cases  in  which  the  evacuations  were  almost 
"  wholly  composed  of  pure  blood.    \^^eakness  and  loss 
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"  of  voice  have  already  been  noticed.  It  is  remnrkable 
"  that  the  veins  of  the  surface  are  frequently  noticed  to 
"  be  full,  even  turgid,  at  the  same  time  that  the  circu- 
"  lation  is  extremely  weak.    If  bleeding  is  attempted, 

the  veins  of  the  arm  quickly  empty  themselves  ;  af- 
"  ter  which  it  is  frequently  found  difficult  or  impossible 
"  to  draw  more  blood.    In  fact  this  proteiform  disease 

seems  occasionally  to  assume  all  the  characteristics  of 
"  fever.  Mr.  Robertson  places  it  in  a  still  stronger 
"  point  of  view  : — This  disease  displays  great  variety 
"  in  its  mode  of  attack  ;  which  is  certainly  influenced  by 
"  the  constitution  of  the  subject.  Thus,  amongst  our 
"  admissions  into  hospital,  I  have  observed  that  men 
"  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  remote  or  exciting  caus- 
"  es  of  fever,  were  seized  with  a  cold  chill  or  shiverinfif, 
"  and  a  great  weakness,  they  said  such  as  they  never 
"  felt  before,  with  sometimes  a  loss  of  sight,  these  were 
"  succeeded  in  a  short  time,  by  a  hot  skin,  quick  and 
"  tolerably  feeble  pulse,  acute  headache,  intense  thirst, 
"  sickness  and  sometimes  vomiting,  great  oppression  in 
"  the  chest,  and  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  twitching 
"  there,  without  much  affection  of  the  bowels,  a  re- 
"  markable  sense  of  pricking  in  the  extremities  is  fre- 
"  quently  found  to  precede  the  spasms  and  even  to  oc- 

cur  independent  of  them.  "  This  is  attested  by  three 
"  or  four  medical  men,  some  patients  comparing  it  to 
"  the  breaking  out  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  others 
"  to  prickly  heat,  &c.  It  is  so  common  as  to  be  noticed 
"  in  a  Native  work,  where  there  is  distinctly  staled  to 
"  be  '  pricking  pains  in  the  body' — while  others  com- 
"  plained  of  a  sensation  as  if  their  bodies  were  pricked 
••  with  pins."  Such  then  is  an  enumeration  of  the  ano- 
malous appearances,  many  of  them  indeed  frequently 
present  in  the  same  case,  and  all  of  them  tendin-^  to  the 
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support  of  my  hypothesis  as  to  the  causes,  and  opera- 
tions which  occur  in  this  disease,  not  only  as  to  what 
has  been  ah-eady  noticed,  but  what  remains  to  be  yet 
brought  forward  :  it  may  be  also  observed  that  I  have 
introduced  this  very  lengthened  paragraph  for  many 
reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

I  may  state,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  that 
the  appearances  met  with  on  inspection  are  pretty  uni- 
fol'mly  the  same,  as  regards  the  congestion  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  improper,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  a  case  from  my  notes,which  will  illus- 
trate the  general  ones,  always  bearing  in  mind  that,  ac- 
cording as  this  or  that  part  of  the  system  is  chiefly 
involved,  so  will  Ave  meet  with  these  states  existing. 
The  case  is  that  of  a  seaman,  in  which  transfusion 
was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  save  his  life, — 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  On  opening  the  pericardi- 
um the  heart  was  fat  but  not  overloaded,  the  two 
large  veins  on  the  left  side  were  turgid  with  black 
blood,  the  smaller  branches  leading  into  them  were  as 
distinct  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with  blue  wax,  and 
this  appearance  was  distinctly  traceable  from  the  apex  to 
the  base.  This  evidently  shews  a  venous  congestion, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  the  cause  of  such  proceeds 
from  the  almost  total  cessation  of  the  nervous  power  of 
the  heart.  The  lungs  presented  nothing  unusual,  there 
were  slight  adhesions  in  different  parts  of  the  thorax,but 
they  did  not  proceed  from  this  disease  ;  they  were  in  a 
slight  degree  loaded  with  blood.  On  tracing  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  intestines  were  firm,  and  felt 
as  if  thickened  through  their  whole  extent ;  at  the 
superior  portion  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  and  some  flatus, — at  the  inferior  flatus,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  fluid.    About  twelve  inches  from 
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the  caput  coli,  there  was  a  sort  of  stricture,  ?.t  all 
events  an  evident  contraction  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
(his  was,  however,  sulHcientlypatent  to  allow  any  feculent 
or  other  substances  to  pass,  and  by  no  means  indurated. 
Nothing  unusual  was  observed  at  any  other  portion  of 
the  canal.    On  removing  the  intestines  the  vena  cava 
and  aorta  were  brought  into  view,  a  few  inches  above 
the  venous  junction,  and  also  below  this  last  measure- 
ment, the  vein  and  aorta  were  secured,  and  removed  ; 
previous  to  their  removal  the  vein  did  not  appear  any 
thing  like  turgid,  and  the  artery  w^as  in  its  usual  state, 
but  containing  some  blood  ;  on   opening,  black  blood 
came  away  from  each,  very  nearly  of  the  same  shade, 
if  there  was  any  difference,  it  was  scarcely  discernible 
by  the  nicest  eye ;  on   wshing   these   portions  no- 
thing of  an  unusual  appearance  presented  outside  ;  on 
laying  them  fully  open,  the  internal  membrane  appeared 
a  little  higher  tinged,  than  it  is  generally  met  with'in 
other  cases, — the  vein  was  of  a  light  pink,  and  the  artery 
of  a  vermilion  tinge.    The  bladder  contained  about  half 
a  pint  of  urine,  was  contracted  and  hard.    The  kind- 
neys  were  of  a  healthy  colour,  and  the  pelvis  of  each  per- 
fectly free.    The  spleen  was  somewhat  turgid  with  black 
blood,  which  issued  from  it  when  cut  into,  and  when 
gently  pressed.  The  pancreas  had  its  natural  appearance, 
— the  liver  also  was  healthy,  but  when  cut  into,  black 
blood  also  flowed   from   hence.     The    gall  bladder 
was   full  but  not  turgid,  and  of  a  healthy  colour 
On    removing    the    stomach,     which     was  nearly 
quite   full    of   fluids  that  had  been     partly    a  Inii- 
nistered  during  the   treatment,    and  washing  it  ex- 
ternally, the  coats  were  rather  highly  coloured  but 
not  of  a  vivid  appearance;  on  emptying  and  laying  this 
«pcn,  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  portion,  there  was 
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one  of  the  most    brilliant   appearances  I  have  ever 
seen  at  any  inspection, — it  surpasses  all  description- 
Suffice   it   to  say  that  the  nearest  resemblance  was 
that  of  the  arbor  vita  coloured  red.  Here,  however,  the 
main  trunks  were  much  broader,  being  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,and  running,in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  extremity,  along  the 
greater  portion  of  the  stomach.  There  were  five  or  six  of 
>  these  main  branches  at  nearly  regular  distances,  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.    In  the  intermediate  spaces 
the  parts  were  literally  covered  with  vei*y  minute  vessels, 
having  a  most  beautiful  chocolate  red  appearance,  their 
colour  may  be   very  aptly  compared  to  what  Japan- 
ners  term    the  cochleco  colour.    The  above  are  from 
the  notes  made  by  myself  at   the  time  of  inspec- 
tion.   It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  a  few  particulars 
of  this  case.    The  patient,  a  robust  stout  man,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  31st  October  1832,  and  was  convales- 
cent   on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  November,  or 
five  days  after.    But,  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  head- 
strong disposition,  having  exposed  himself  to  cold  in 
getting  out  of  his  hammock  and  laying  naked  on  the 
deck  near  a  port,  he  was  very  soon  after  this  attacked 
with  the  most  distinct  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  died 
at  noon  on  the  sixth.    I  think  it  proper  to  mention 
this,  since  some  might  be  apt  to  draw  some  rather 
curious  inferences  from  the  state  of  the  various  viscera 
as  shewn  on  inspection,  as  to  the   nature  and  seat  of 
the    disease.     I  do    not    think  that  inflammation 
■was  actually  present  ;  it  could  have  been  wished  that 
Huch  had  been  the  result  of  the  second  attack,  as  in 
that  case  we  would  have  had  some  chance  of  prolong- 
ing his  life.    My  opinion  of  this  phenomenon,  or  sin- 
gular appearance  met  with  in  the  stomach,  T  have  else- 
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where  given,— particularly  in  the  essay  on  Dysentery,— 
that  such  may  be  met  with  without  an  actual  state  of 
inflammation  existing  in  these  parts.  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing additional  remarks  in  my  notes.  The  above 
was  a  case,  like  many  of  the  others,  of  simple  purg- 
ing at  the  time  the  epidemic  was  prevailing,  not  giving 
much  pain,  but  then,  there  was  a  peculiar  anxiety 
manifest  in  the  countenace  ; — he  had  even  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  pronounced  convalescent.  He  went 
to  bed  to  all  appearance  with  little  or  nothing  unusual 
to  disturb  him,  and  although  of  a  perverse  dispo- 
sition, had  no  complaint  ;  in  the  morning  he  had 
been  complaining  of  a  sense  of  sinking  about  the  pree- 
cordia,  this,  how-ever,  went  off  entirely  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.  He,  as  well  as  many  others, 
was  much  alarmed  when  he  knew  that  a  death  had 
occurred.  In  no  disease  with  whichi  am  acquainted 
did  I  ever  witness  equally  injurious  results  of  the  de- 
pressing passions  as  in  this, — the  effects  they  produced 
were  always  manifested  on  the  general  system.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  man  would  have  re- 
covered even  from  the  second  attack  ;  for  the  pulse, 
although  gone  from  the  extremities  returned,  with  ani- 
mation of  countenance,  as  well  as  heat  of  body, which  also 
assumed  more  of  its  natural  appearance, — he  was  sensi- 
ble and  refused  to  take  medicine.  With  such  a  patient, 
and  such  a  disease  little  could  be  expected.  When  in 
good  health  he  had  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and  gorg- 
ed himself  so  much  at  times  as  to  bring  on  bowel  at- 
tacks. To  these  appearances,  as  met  with  in  the  above 
case,  the  following  may  be  added.  We  not  unfrequent- 
ly  meet  with  various  portions  of  the  ahmentary  canal 
lessened  in  diameter,  and  also  the  bladder  in  a  con- 
tracted state.    It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  act 
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of  dying  seriatim,  or  in  that  state  approaching  to  it, 
all  the  muscular  fibres  have  a  strong  tendency  con- 
stantly to  shorten  themselves, — contracting  towards 
their  fixed  points.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  in- 
testines, or  bladder  being  circular,  and  in  possession 
of  muscular  power,  must  contract  upon  themselves, 
and  consequently  produce  a  diminution  of  their  diame- 
ters, as  this  contraction  exists  equally  throughout  the 
whole  circle.  This  state  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  occur 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  and  where  the  nervous  power 
has  previously  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the 
other  parts  still  keeping  up  their  powers,  in  some  degree, 
after  the  loss  of  tone  or  energy  in  the  contracted  por- 
tion. This  is  the  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  a 
contracted^  and  somewhat  thickened  state  of  these  parts, 
in  a  natural  death ;  for  all  the  powers  of  the  system,  be- 
ing gradually  expended,  there  is  no  excess  of  action  in 
one  part  or  deficit  in  another.  Hence  also  we  may 
account  for  the  rigidity  or  stiffness  of  the  body,  after  life 
has  become  extinct,  and  the  parts  cold  ;  for  the  muscular 
fibres  contracting  towards  their  fixed  points,  will  con- 
tinue in  this  state  until  some  cause  is  applied  or  present 
to  render  them  flexible.  Putrefaction  soon  does  this, 
and  releases  the  conservative  principle  from  keeping  up 
the  grand  symetry  of  the  frame. 

It  may  be  said  that  women,  children,  or  old  men,  are 
much  less  frequently  attacked  by  this  disease  than 
others  ;  it  is  something  strange  that  those  in  horn  we 
meet  with  a  laxity  of  muscular  fibre  should  be  so  ex- 
empt ;  is  this  strictly  correct  ?  It  may  be  said  that  in 
the  latter  instance,  or  that  of  old  age,  the  premises 
are  not  well  drawn  as  strictly  applicable  to  this  disease. 
As  to  women  and  children,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  they 
are  placed  under  very  opposite  circumstances  to  those 
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of  men,  generally  the  victims  of  Cholera,  who  have 
perhaps  indulged  in  the  various  excesses  of  life  ;  such 
as  drinking,  with  the  multifarious  items  in  the  class  of 
debaucheries,  by  which  they  may  not  only  have  im- 
paired their  muscular  powers,  but  have  been  subjected  to 
the  injurious  effects  which  such  a  mode  of  life  produces 
on   the    real    stamina    of    the   nervous    system — 
the   source   from    which  emanate   the   operations  of 
the  whole  machine.    Now  generally  speaking  neither 
women  or  boys  live  in  the  above  way.     These  ob- 
servations are  of  a  general  nature, consequently,  although 
we  may  meet  with  a  laxity  of  fibre  in  them,  their  nerv- 
ous power  is  great,  or  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
men,  who  may  be  as  to  muscular  power  alone,  precisely 
under  the  same  circumstances,  but  then  their  nervous 
system  is  weak  from  the  causes  stated.    There  is  ano- 
ther point  of  importance  to  be  noticed :  the  sedantry 
life  of  females,  excludes  them  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  cause  of  general  exposure,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  differently  very   situated  from  either 
the  men  or  boys.    As  to  the  latter   class,  although 
they  may  be  constantly  in  the  open  air,  yet  we  have 
to  take  into  consideration,  that  their  nervous  power  is 
much  firmer  than  in  any  of  the  other  two  classes,  since 
it  is  growing  in  strength,  and  like  a  young  tree  will  in 
general  be  found  to  renew  its  bark,  although  an  old 
one  will  not  do  so,  at  all  events  half  so  quickly,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances.    It  therefore,  follows  that 
the  young  or  the  old  of  both  sexes  will  suffer  from  this 
universal  cause  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  resist- 
ance.   That  the  above  statement  may  not  appear  at 
fault  I  shall  here  adduce  a  fact  or  two  in  support  of  it. 
The  black  dames,  especially  in  most  parts  of  India,  (for 
here  they  certainly  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
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the  fair  part  of  the  creation,)  suffer  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion from  the  cause  ah-eady  noticed,  as  they  in  general 
have  much  intercourse  with  the  atmosphere,  in  their  car- 
rying water  for  household  purposes,  which  the  men  sel- 
dom if  ever  do :  I  here  speak  generally,  of  many  parts 
of  the  eastern  climes,  where  a  Native  male  would 
consider  himself  degraded  to  do  such  ;  but  then  this 
again,  as  it  affords  much  exercise,  may,  in  the  same 
proportion,  render  their  bodies  more  firm  than  those  of 
the  men,  and,  in  consequence,  they  may  suffer  in  a 
less  degree.  This  may  apply  to  other  water  carriers, 
&c.  in  other  portions  of  the  world  when  an  epidemic  is 
raging.  Let  us  look  to  another  quarter,  and  take  into 
consideration  those  women  who  are  to  be  found  about 
camps,  or  other  places,  mixing  freely  with  the  men, 
living  in  a  great  measure  after  their  manner,  and  engaging 
not  unfrequently  in  their  revelries,  {1  mean  no  slur  to 
the  ladies  of  such  places),  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  case 
in  such  instances  ?  It  will  be  found  that  the  females 
alluded  to,  will  be  attacked  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
men,  and  will  suffer  to  an  equal  extent,  this  in  proportion 
to  their  indulgencies  in  this  mode  of  life.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  cannot 
be  allowed  in  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will 
meet  with  this  as  an  universal  occurrence.  God  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  fact,  but  if  it  happen  in  some 
instances,  under  the  state  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  to 
forbid  the  inference  that  it  should  do  so  in  every  one 
place,  all  things  being  equal.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly 
so,  that  many  women,  who  have  been  guilty  of  no  sort  of 
excess,  have  died  from  attacks  of  this  nature, — so  have 
men.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  I  may  not  be  called  scurrilous  in  bringing 
the  fact  to  notice,  for  it  is  well  known  to  many  that 
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there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  private  dram-drinking  or 
tippling  which  is  constantly  to  be  met  with  amongst 
every  large  body  of  way-faring  men ;  now  by  placing  the 
one  in  contrast  with  the  other,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
see  causes  enough,  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  appa- 
rent difference.  It  therefore  follows  that  women  and 
young  people  will  remain  free,  or  be  less  liable  to  at- 
tacks than  the  men,  only  in  proportion  to  their  well 
regulated  life,  and  the  strength  of  their  bodies  .• 
and  that  old  men  or  worn  out  constitutions  will  be 
attacked  in  proportion  to  their  remaining  vitality, 
and  former  habits.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many, 
very  many,  old  men  are  every  year  carried  off  by  cho- 
lera in  India,  and  in  short  in  every  place  visited  by 
this  direful  pest  and  scourge  of  our  race. 

The  blueness  of  the  lips,  and  under  the  nails,  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  those  diseases  in  which  there  exists  an 
imperfect  state  of  the  circulation,  no  matter  whether  this 
proceeds  from  an  obstructed  action  of  the  powers  of  the 
heart,  or  from  an  imperfect  purification  of  the  blood. 
The  instances,  evincing  the  same  sort  of  colour  in  the 
lips,  in  other  diseases,  are  so  familiar  to  every  one  ver- 
sant  with  the  characters  of  such  that  they  may  be  passed 
over  without  further  comment.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  blue  state  of  these  parts  proceeds  from  the  same 
source,  viz.  an  imperfect  state  of  purification  in  the  blood 
in  circulation,  I  may  be  told  that,  in  a  person  with  a  pro- 
per circulation  of  the  blood,  and  with  no  impediment  to 
its  purification,  cold  will  produce  exactly  the  same  ap- 
pearances.   This  is  at  once  granted,  but  will  any  one 
state  to  me  distinctly  the  effects  of  cold  on  the  nervous 
system  generally,  or  on  the  nervous  powers  of  the  part 
a/o;^e,either  as  arising  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  long  bathing;  or,  can  he  say  that  the  blood  is  pro' 
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perly  circulated  in  these  parts,or  that  there  is  no  stagnation 
of  it  here  during  the  continuance  of  the  operating  cause; 
thus  producing,  for  the  time  being,  a  sort  of  congestion  of 
the  blood  in  these  particular  places.  If  these  questions 
be  answered,  it  is  imagined  that  the  problem  will  be 
soon  solved  as  to  the  appearances  to  be  met  with  in  this 
disease ;  and  although  not  depending  perhaps  on  the  same 
cause,  it  may  consist  in  a  disturbed  action  of  the 
nerves  of  these  very  parts,  thereby  causing  an  imperfect 
circulation  in  them;  but, in  cholera, this  is  more  likely  to 
occur  from  a  general,  than  a  local  cause  ;  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  state  exists  in  the  blood  itself  in  such  cases. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  as  connected  with  the 
depressing  passions  existing  in  cholera,  which  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  many  cases  the  headache,  on  the  first 
assault,  is  severe,  or  this  may  come  on  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  complaint ;  in  others  it  is  not  at  all  so,  per- 
haps during  the  whole  continuance.  We  will  always  find, 
however  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  cerebral  derange- 
ment, either  as  pourtrayed  by  the  eyes,  or  the  general 
indication  of  the  countenance.  The  mind  being  vacil- 
lating and  the  patients  rather  timid,  since  this,  above  all 
other  epidemics,  seems  soon  to  overpower  the  strongest 
nerves,  and  the  most  determined  mind,  and  may  be  apt- 
ly andjustly  compared  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  in  which  the 
stoutest  patient  must  cry  in  defiance  of  himself,  at  this 
very  time  he  has  the  most  fearful  and  ominous  sensa- 
tions, and  thoughts  concerning  the  future  ;  this  is  more 
particularly  the  case  when  they  see  their  dying  comrades 
so  tacitly  resigning  theirlives,  without  a  struggle.  Enough 
of  misery  to  be  seen  even  to  appal  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
in  whom  no  foe,with  sword  in  hand,  could  inspire  dread, 
yet  this  fell  demon  of  adisease  induces //m^which  the  above 
cannot  make  them  feel.    I  have  noticed  the  depressing 
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passions  most  powerfully  pourtrayed  at  the  bed-side  of 
a  very  old  and  faithful  soldier,  and  operating  powerfully 
on  the  minds  of  the  nurses — men  of  the  same  regiment. 
"  Aye,  there  is  poor  old  Jack  gone,  who  has  been  in  all 
"  the  Peninsular  wars,  and  many  other  battles,  although 
*^  often  wounded,  yet  always  got  better,  facing  foe  after 
"  foe,  yet  none  could  cut  his  thread  of  existence,  but  this 
"most    damnable  disease  cuts  him  off  at  once."  Such 
is  nearly  the  language  I  have  heard  made  use  of  at  the 
bed-side  of  a  patient ;  the  man   who   uttered  it  was 
so  much  oppressed  with  his  towns-man's  fate,  (for  they 
had  been  old  chums,)  as  to  lie  down,  and  shed  tears  ;  he 
was  shortly  after  attacked  and  himself  a  piece  of  inani- 
mate clay  in  less  than  six  hours  after.    The  presence 
of  such  scenes  has  a  most  powerful  and  destructive 
effect  over  the  minds  of  the  living  ;  this,  therefore,  is 
one  reason  why  we  should  never  have  many  Cholera 
cases  in  any  single  apartment  ;  the  mental  impres- 
sions  produced   by    fatal    cases     are    so  powerful 
that   they  work  not  a  little    destruction  by  giving 
access  to,  and  hastening  the  speedy  operation  of  that 
which  so  much  overpowers  the  nervous  system  ;  this  is 
soon  manifested  in  a  high  degree,  and  there  is  now  perhaps 
a  more  severe  attack  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
I  have  seen  this  mental  depression  strongly  pourtrayed 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  epidemic,  and* 
even  in  successful  cases,  found  it  remain  for  some  con- 
siderable time  during  convalescence,  which,  under  such 
circumstances   is    often    found  extremely  difficult  to 
manage. 

It  may  be  asked  how  I  can  account  for  sporadic  cases 
of  Cholera,  without  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  cause. 
This  may  be  answered  in  part,  by  the  following  quota- 
tion "rapid   atmospherical    vicissitudes;    in  regard 
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either  to  temperature  or  moisture  :    exposure  of  the 
"  body  to  currents  of  cold  air,  particularly  the  chill  of  the 
evening,  after  being  heated  by  violent  exercise  of  any 
"  kind,  inducing  debility  or  exhaustion ;  low  marshy  si- 
"  tuations ;  flatulent  or  indigestible   food,  especially 
"  crude  and  watery  vegetables,  which  compose  a  large 
"  proportion  of  the  diet  of  the  Natives  ;  and  particularly 
"  that  general  undermining  of  the  constitution  which 
"  arises  in  a  condensed,  dirty  and  ill-fed  mass  of  popu- 
lation  are  all  unquestionably  powerful  pre-disposing 
"  causes."    The  above,  as  given  in  the  Bombay  reports, 
shews  evidently   what   may   at   times   give  rise  to 
the  disease  under  any  circumstances,  but  this  more 
particularly  towards  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  I 
say  then  that  all  cases  of  Cholera,  whether  occurring  in 
consequence  of  an  epidemic  cause,  or  the   reverse,  ope- 
rate in  producing  a  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
whether  this  be  from  debility  or  from  the  other  causes 
stated,  or,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an  injury  in  some  way 
or  other  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system.    By  referring 
to  what  has  been  stated  as  to  Tetanus,  we  will  observe 
that  Cholera  as  well  as   this  last  named  disease,  may 
arise  from  irregularity  of  bowels,  or  ince  versa.    A  man 
for  example,who  has  been  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  regards  diet  with  the  other  seamen,  has,  during  the 
day,  been  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  a  vertical  sun  for 
many  hours,  and  in  a  profuse  perspiration  goes,  or  falls 
into  the  water  from  a  boat,  remains  there  for  a  length  of 
time  up  to  his  neck,  assists  it ,  may  be  in  loading  it,  and 
at  length  goes  on  shore  after  an  hour's  exposure,  ne- 
glects to  change  his  clothes  until  a  fitter  opportunity, 
comes  on  board  in  this  state  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ; 
when,  as  might  be  expected,  he  is  attacked  by  a  bowel 
complaint,  or  vomiting  and  purging,  which  soon  become* 
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severe,  and  assumes  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
Cholera,  but  why  the  disease  should  not  as  well  be  dy- 
sentery as  Cholera  many  may  ask.  An  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  occurred  in  His  Majesty's  Ship  Succes-^  while 
lying  in  Bombay  harbour ;  the  cook  employed  at  the  cop- 
pers during  many  hours,  in  a   profuse  perspiration, 
placed  himself  in  the  bow-port  where  there  was  a  consi- 
derable breeze,  he  was  not  long  there,  although  a  very 
stout  man,  when  he  had  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, which  soon  assumed  all  the  appearances  of  Cholera, 
attended  with  the  most  severe  cramps  of  the  body  ; — 
the  same  question  may  be  asked  here  as  in  the  above  in- 
stance.   I  have  already  stated  my  opinions  as  to  a  deli- 
terious,  infectious,  or  contagious  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, being  in  almost  constant  operation,  particularly  in 
intertropical  climates,  and  it  is  this  state  that  most 
strongly  pre-disposes  to  the  attacks ;  but  it  has  also  been 
said  that  epidemic  or  endemic  dysentery  is  a  disease 
produced  by  the  same  operating  cause,  but  this  in  a  mi- 
nor degree  of  concentration.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  that  many  diseases  of  this    class  spring  from 
these  causes,  and  it    is    most    likely  that  such  are 
determined,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  by  the  lesion  in- 
flicted on  the  nervous  power;  that,  if  this  be  slight,  it  will 
consequently  be  either  long  in  shewing  itself,  or  another 
disease  will  in  all  probability  be  induced,  very  different 
from  either  dysentery  or  Cholera, — it  may  be  fever,  either 
of  the  Batavian  type  or  of  the  intermittent  species,  such 
depending  on  the  climates  and  places  in  which  exposure 
takes  place.    There  is  one  thing  which  may  astonish  us, 
and  it  is  why  these  occurrences  do  not  daily  take  place  from 
such  exposures.  It  may  be  answered  that,  besides  the  vari- 
able state  of  the  atmosphere,  man  is  notat  all  times  equal- 
ly liable  to,  or  fortified  against,  such  atta^cks,  for  many  evi- 
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dent  reasons,  sncli  as  his  previous  mode  of  life  and  manner 
of  diet,  and  the  impressions  of  his  mind  not  being  always 
the  same,  each  or  all  of  these  may  certainly  vary  in  some 
degree.  The  peculiarity  of  atmosphere  referred  to,maybe 
strong  to-day,  weak  to-morrow, — to-day  the  breeze  may 
come  sweeping  along  a  morass,  or  through  a  thicket  of 
almost  impenetrable  jungle,  as  happens  at  the  change.* 
of  the  monsoon, — ^to-morrow  it  may  blow  from  a  different 
point  of  the  compass,  and  a  small  variation  in  this  respect 
may  be  sufficient  to  influence  either  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  operating  cause.  Why  do  not  these  things 
occur  in  all  climates,  precisely  the  same  as  respects  ther- 
mometrical  changes  ?  The  answer  is  easy,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  above,  with  the  addition,  that  all  climates  are 
not  exactly  the  same  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Exposures  therefore  under  these  circumstances,  may 
induce  diarrhsea,  dysentry,  erysipelas,  and  a  vast  va- 
riety of  other  diseases,  according  to  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  climate ;  or  in  other 
cases  according  to  the  irritating  cause,  within  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  That  this  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
we  may  easily  believe,  more  particularly  when  we  ob- 
serve, soon  after  the  occurrence  of  these  sparodic 
cases,  any  of  the  above  diseases  present,  raging  in  an 
endemic  or  epidemic,  form — such  as  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent fevers,  either  of  the  bilious  order  or  otherwise ; 
on  minute  enquiry  we  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Such 
then  is  the  manner  in  which  I  would  account  for  spas- 
modic cases  of  whatever  nature;  They  all  depend  on  a 
previous  derangement  of  nervous  energy,  either  as 
caused  by  the  state  of  the  bowels,  or  as  •  above  stated. 
But  in  cholera  this  particular  condition  of  depression 
is  not  that  induced  by  long  continued  disease  ;  if  there 
is  to  be  an  attack  of  this  nature,  the  extent  of  the  cause 
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makes  it  operate  at  once,  if  not  so,  we  have  disease  de- 
veloped under  a  different  form. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
term  Cholera.    It  is  imagined  to  be  of  but  little  import- 
ance by  what  name  we  designate  this  epidemic,  so  long 
as  we  have  a  proper  notion  of  the  disease,  in  its  origin, 
symptoms,  and  treatment.    What  is  in  a  name  ?  every 
thing,  but  in   this  instance  it  is  only    tantamount  to 
Shakespear's  description  of  Honour.    I  ask  will  the 
bare  knowledge  of  the  true  term  lead  us  to  a  better  mode 
of  practice  ? — it  is  imagined  that  it  will  not ;    I  like  the 
term  as  handed  down  to  us,  at  all  events  as  applied  by 
Celsus,  and  will  therefore  retain  it,  and  leave  to  others 
plenty  of  room  for  the  display  of  their  school-day  eru- 
dition ;— -no  matter  whether  the  term  means  a  drain  of 
this  or  that  nature,  or  a  spout  of  this  or  that  form,  or 
even  a  water  spout :  those  who  are  fond  of  playing  on 
words  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to  do  so,  ])y  grasp- 
ing at  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance.    It  is  per- 
haps of  still  less  importance  to  us,  who  are  really  in  search 
of  truth,  to  know  that  such  and  such  modes  of  treatment 
were  in  former  days  adopted, — a  host  of  classical  lore 
could  at  once  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  premises  ; 
it  is  of  much  greater  moment,  however,  for    us  to 
be  fully  aware,  that  the  treatment  of  former  days  will 
not  do  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  It 
becomes  us  therefore  to  profit  in  part  by  experience, 
although  we  should  not  heedlessly  follow  the  old  and 
beaten  tract,  but  form  one  for  ourselves.     I  shall  pass 
on  to  points  of  more  consequence;  in  the  investigation  of 
these  I  may  have  enough  to  contend  with,  and  will  there- 
fore quarrel  with  no  man  about  terms  :---if  my  reason- 
ing  be   only   intelligible  I  am  satisfied.     Any  one, 
by  giving  a  candid  perusal,  and  candid  criticisms,  will 
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not  only  add  to  my  information,  but  also  to  that  of  the 
world ;  a  point  of  much  more  importance  than  any  in 
which  self  is  alone  concerned  :  with  such  an  idea,  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  a  subject 
which  has  been  purposely  left  to  this  place — it  is  the 
state  of  the  secretions  in  this  epidemic. 

I  state,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  secretions,  or 
more  properly  the  discharges  from  the  intestines  are  va- 
rious, and  perhaps  in  no  other  disease,  with  the  exception 
of  Dysentery,  do  we  observe  such  a  variety.  They  maybe 
of  a  blackish  chocolate  appearance,  such  as  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  in  other  complaints,  or  they  may  vary  from 
the  .slightest  pink  colour  to  that  of  the  blood,  or  they 
may  be  of  the  darkest  green,  approaching  to  black, 
or  from  the  lightest  clay,  or  congee  watery  appearance 
to  that  of  a  blueish  caste.  Each  of  these  states  evi- 
dently pourtrays  the  force  and  extent  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  innate  powers  of  the  system.  It  may  be 
observed,  as  a  rule  for  our  guidance,  that  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  natural  colour,  so  much  the  more 
manageable  will  we  find  them,  also  the  higher  the 
colour,  so  much  the  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
The  lighter  they  are  so  much  the  more  will  we  re- 
quire to  redouble  our  efforts,  for  we  will  find  that 
those  cases  which  shew  the  watery  discharges,  not  un- 
frequently  have  a  fatal  tendency.  This,  although 
a  rule  for  forming  our  prognosis,  ought  not  to  lead  us 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  our  patients  ;  we  must  pursue  the 
treatment  with  unrelenting  vigour, — the  very  danger  of 
the  patient,  or  difficulty  of  the  case,  should  be  a  high 
stimulus  for  the  full  display  of  our  well  known  patience 
and  perseverance.  This,  the  inore  especially,  when  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  case  is  absolutely  hope- 
less :  there  arc  even  instances  in  which  patients  have 
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Tecovered  from  Cholera,  wlio  have  been  laid  in  their 
coffins  as  dead.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  system 
being  in  such  a  low  state,  should  induce  us,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  try  and  turn  the  tide  of  affairs 
in  our  own  favour ;  this  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
accomplished,  by  perseverance  alone  in  the  judicious 
administration  of  those  reniedies  even  now  a  days 
within  our  grasp  ;  we  may  find  that,  at  times,  a  surprising 
restoration,  from  an  otherwise  inevitable  death,  may  be 
thus  effected. 

It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  attend  the  production  of  Hemorrhages 
in  the  system.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  some  irregu- 
"  larity  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  occasions 
"  a  congestion  in  particular  parts  of  the  sangui- 
"  ferous  system  ;  that  is,  a  greater  quantity  of 
"  blood  is  poured  into  certain  vessels  than  their  natural 
"  capacity  is  suited  to  receive.  These  vessels  become 
"  thereby  preternaturally  distended :  and  this  distention, 
"  proving  a  stimulus  to  them,  excites  their  action  to  a 
"  greater  degree  than  usual,  which  pushing  the  blood 
"  with  unusual  force  into  the  extremities  of  these  vcs- 
"  sels,  opens  them  by  anastamosis  or  rupture  ;  and  if 
"  these  extremities  be  loosely  situated  on  external  sur- 
"  faces,  or  the  internal  surfaces  of  certain  cavities  that 
"  open  outwardly,  a  quantity  of  blood  flows  out  of  the 
"  body.  This  reasoning  will,  in  some  measure,  explain 
"  the  production  of  hemorrhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me 
"  that  in  most  cases  there  are  other  circumstances  that 
*•  concur  to  produce  it  ;  for  it  is  probable,  that  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  congestion  a  sense  of  resistance  arises  and 
"  excites  the  action  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natur®,  the 
exertions  of  which  are  usually  made  by  the  formation 
yf  the  cold  stage  of  pyrexia  inducing  a  more  vigorous 
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"  action  of  the  vessels  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  this  ex- 
"  ertion  more  effectually  opens  the  extremities  and  oc- 
"  casions  the  flowing  out  of  the  blood."    Thus  did  Cul- 
len  imagine  that,  in  all  cases  of  hemorrhagy,  there  must 
be  a  preternatural  distention  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
that  this  was  called  more  eiFectually  into  operation  by 
an  increased  action  or  re-action  of  the  system,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  aided  greatly  in 
bringing  this  action  into  active  operation.  In  Cholera,  do 
we  not  find  a  venous  congestion  ?    But  he  no  where  al- 
ludes, nor  do  other  authors,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  works,  ever  imagine  that  a  torpidity  of  what 
he  or  they  choose  to  call  the  medicatrix  naturce,  or  the 
nervous  power,  will,  by  its  being  abstracted,  allow  the 
blood  to  flow  as  freely,  and  collect  as  abundantly  as  he 
or  they  can  say  it  does  from  congestion.    I  say  then 
that  an  overwhelming  depression  of  this  power,  by  in- 
ducing a  certain  state  of  the  vessels,  and  depriving  the 
blood  of  its  vitality,  will  permit  it  to  flow  as  freely  as  if  it 
came  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  vessels  themselves, in 
other  instances,  and  it  is,  in  this  way,  that  I  would 
explain  the  manner  in  which  such  occurrences  take  place, 
in  the  more  weakly  and  less  sanguineous  subjects,  or  in 
any  case  in  which  there  exists  that  deficit  of  power  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  I  have  stated  to  occur  in  this 
disease:  I  have  also  said  that  such  are  my  views  in 
respect  of  some  other  diseases  besides  cholera.    I  view 
therefore  the  discharges  that  occur  in  Cholera  to  be  no- 
thing less  or  more  than  a  hemorrhage  from  the  intes- 
tines, the  reason.f*for  this  opinion  will  afterwards  be 
given,  when  I  hope  to  prove  it  plainly  and  satisfactorily; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  go  on  to  answer  a  question  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  asked  by  many.    If  your  views  be 
correct  why  do  we  not  meet  with  a  discharge  of  red 
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blood  ?  The  question  is  not  only  pertinent,  but  proper ; 
and  my  answer  is  that  we  do  meet  with  such  an  occur- 
rence in  a  major  or  minor  degree,  not  only  at  times  but 
frequently,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  oftener  met  with 
is  that  the  blood  may  be  supposed  to  have  undergone 
some  change,  by  which  it  parts  more  readily  with 
its  serous  particles  ;  this  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  so,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  at  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  or  to.vards  the  patient's  recovery, 
that  such  occurs,  when  re-action  takes  place,  under 
each  circumstance  we  may  meet  with  the  discharges 
of  a  pvik  appearance,  especially  from  the  arms, 
shewing  evidently  that  in  such  cases  the  blood  has 
not  suffered  to  the  extent  fatal  to  life,  or  that  it  is 
now  recovering  the  vitality,  it  had  lost.  I  know,  and  it 
has  already  been  stated,  that  a  variety  of  appearances  are 
met  with  in  the  dejections,  but  the  most  frequent  are 
of  the  congee  sort,  especially  in  the  aggravated  forms 
of  the  disease,  or  those  of  a  light  slateish,  or  somewhat 
thickish  clayey  watery  consistence,  clearly  pointing  out 
that  it  is  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which  is  varied  in  de- 
gree, and  consistence,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
exciting  cause.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  I  no 
doubt  allude  to  a  chemical  or  other  change  produc- 
ed in  it,  either  by  the  operation  of  the  nerves,  acting 
somewhat  like  the  conductors  of  a  galvanic  battery,  or 
according  to  some  other  action  not  yet  understood. 
This  is  precisely  my  view  of  the  business,  and  let  others, 
who  have  more  time,  and  greater  abilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  important  subject  than  I  have,  find  out, 
what  particular  change  the  blood  undergoes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
Even  when  such  is  done,  it  may  not  lead  us  to  a 
right  conclusion,  as  to  the  treatment  ;  since  the  liv- 
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ing  body,  although  instanced  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
acted  on  like  a  galvanic  battery  has  only  been  compar- 
ed to  this  from  the  want  of  a  more  proper  illustration  ; 
it  has  been  brought  forward,  not  with  any  idea  that  this 
is  actually  the  case,  or  that  the  two    actions  are  very 
similar  ;  no,  no,  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  difference 
existing  between  animate  and  inanimate  matter.  Let 
the  chemists  do  as  they  please,  this  difference,  will  still 
exist,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  chemical  laws.    To  con- 
vince ourselves  that  it  is  the  serum  of  the  blood,  which 
is  in  a    great  degree   mixed    "«ith    the  discharges, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  pour  the  serum,  from  blood 
drawn   from  the  arm  of  any  Cholera  patient,  into  a 
vessel,  and  compare  it  with  the  dejections, — we  can- 
not help  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  similarity.  I 
may  observe  that  there  is  little  serum  to  be  found  in  the 
blood  when  drawn  in  Cholera  cases  ;  this,  however,  de- 
pends on  the  period  of  abstracting  it,  for  if  it  is  done  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  we  will,  as  might  be 
expected,  find  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  this  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  has  been 
attended   with  much  vomiting  and  purging  of  fluid 
materials  ;  if  we  can   get  any  blood  abstracted,  in 
the  latter  period  of  an  inveterate  case,  we  will  find 
that  there  is  but  little  serum.     Where  then  can  this 
have  gone  to  ?  In  such  cases,  as  we  will  observe,  very 
little  blood  flows,  it  has  all  forsaken  the  surface  ;  it  is 
not  in  the  blood  vessels  in  extraordinary  quantity,  in 
any  case  of  severe   disease,  it  is  even  not  dispersed 
amongst  the  larger  viscera,    nor  are  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  it  insinuated  amongst  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  body,     since  they   also  are    rather  diminished 
than    increased  in  bulk.      The  blood,  on  inspection, 
after  life  has  become  extinct,  is  found  to  be  thick,  this 
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not  only  in  the  veins  but  in  the  arteries  also.  Now,  in 
what  other  manner  can  we  rationally  account  for  the 
deficit  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  than  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  poured  into  the  intestines  ?  That  hemorr- 
hagy  from  tbe  intestinal  canal  occurs  in  consquence 
of  the  operation  of  some  suddenly  existing  power, 
which  at  once,  in  a  manner,  destroys  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  parts,  or  perhaps  in  other  instances  excites  the 
system  into  too  great  activity,  may  appear,  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  state  is  often  excited  by  various  poisons 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  well  as,  in  other  cases 
of  disease.  I  think  that  this  incontrovertibly  proves  my 
opinion,  as  respects  the  appearances  to  be  met  with  in 
the  dejections  of  Cholera  cases, — that  all  of  them  proceed 
from  a  cause  or  causes  operating  on  the  nervous  power. 
That  this  does  not  take  place  from  an  excited  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  all  cases,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  this,  in  most  people,  does  not  occur  even  when  the 
circulation  is  most  full  and  rapid,  and  with  a  turgescence 
of  the  blood  ves^ls  ;  because,  here  we  have  sufficient 
nervous  power  commonly  in  existence  to  keep  the  whole 
of  the  sanguiferous  system  in  efficient  play  ;  but,  let  any 
one  portion  if  this  be  weaker  than  another,  then  we  have 
it  giving  way  at  that  part,  and  we  may  meet  with  apo- 
plexy, or  other  diseases,  as  the  result.  Give  poisons,  how- 
ever, and  the  etfect  may  be  reversed,  reduce  the  stimulus 
of  bulk  from  the  blood  vessels  as  we  please, — we  may  quell 
the  action,but  we  cannot  allay  it  entirely  in  certain  cases. 
Thus,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  I  think  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  it  is  from  the  balance  of  the  nervous 
power  being  destroyed,in  consequence  of  the  causes  operat- 
iuginthe  manner  sofrequently  alluded  to,  that  such  a  state 
actually  exists  in  Cholera,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
have  the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  abstracted  in 
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somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  hemorrhagy  occurs,  with- 
out any  rupture  of  the  hlood  vessels. 

The  stools,  in  Cholera,  when  first  passed,  after  re-action 
has  commenced,  or  been  in  some  degree  established,  are 
a  little  changed,  from  what  they  were  shortly  before  this 
period.  They  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  of  a  black, 
or  very  dark  green  tinge,  something  perhaps  like  water 
in  which  much  flesh  has  been  washed,  shewing  evidently 
a  gradual  restoration  not  only  of  the  secretions,  but  also 
a  point  of  equal  importance,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  discharges  from  the  intestines,  although 
they  may  be  of  a  bilious  tinge,  have  not  in  general  the 
smell  which  characterises  feculent  matter.  This  shews 
an  evident  change  in  the  secretion ;  the  more  then  they 
deviate,  from  a  white  colour,  to  one  of  a  deeper  tinge,  so 
much  the  better.  Does  not  the  light  pink  colour,  which 
not  unfrequently  appears  during  re-action,  evidently 
shew  that  a  restoration  is  attempted  by  the  balancing 
power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  of  the  cir- 
culation ? — Do  not  the  blackish  stools  shew  that  they 
are  thrown  out  of  the  excretory  vessels,  and  that  they  con- 
sist only  of  blackish  blood  mixed  with  the  now  return- 
ing secretions  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  de- 
jections ?  I  have  seen  patients,  who  had  evidently 
strong  premonitory  symptoms  of  Cholera,  just  approach- 
ing that  state  in  which  we  might  expect  a  sudden  at^ 
tack,  saved  at  once  by  the  mercury  shewing  itself  in 
the  system;  their  dejections  would  then  soon  after  this, 
assume  a  most  favourable  appearance,  thereby  shewing 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  judicious  direc- 
tion of  our  remedial  measures  to  this  particular  point. 
At  present,  it  may  be  stated,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a 
case  in  which  the  mercury  affected  the  mouth,  and 
in  which  death  afterwards  occurred.     It  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  for  a  moment,  supposed,  that  mercury  is  anything 
hke  a  specific, — it  will  be  found  to  be  otherwise.  Even 
during  the  change  which  occurs  in  the  secretions,  we  may 
still  have  the  flying  pains  about  the  body,  particularly 
in  the  legs  and  toes  ;  but  they  do  not,  in  general,  proceed 
the  length  of  cramps,  or  the  severe  spasmodic  alFections. 
The  bowels  are  frequently  long  in  a  bad  condition,  even 
after  the  mouth  becomes  sore;  during  this  timn,  our 
patients  may  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  flying  pains  of 
the  legs  and  other  parts,  more  particularly  on  the  least 
exposure  to  cold  or  damp;  and  we  not  unfrequently  meet 
■with  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  these  parts. 

It  may  be  asked  why  hemorrhagy  from  the  skin  does 
not  occur  in  this  disease,  in  place  of  the  very  profuse 
quantity  of  fluid  whichis  pouredout,  resemblingperspira- 
tion  ? — Some  may  be  astonished  when  I  say  that  this  is 
only  a  hemorrhagy  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  and  not  the  fluid  met  with 
on  other  occasions — consequently  not  sweat  at  all.  It 
certainly  ought  to  bear  some  analogy  to  that  which  is 
poured  out  from  the  intestines,  and  so  it  does.    But  as 
the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  differently  situated,  and  are  also 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  bowels,  and  do  not  open 
by  patent  mouths  on  the  surface,  we  cannot  expect  red 
blood  to  be  poured  out  from  these;  it  may  also  be  noticed 
that  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  density,  resists 
more  forcibly  the  eruption  of  bloody  particles  than  the 
intestines  can  do.  The  patent  mouths  of  the  perspiratory 
apparatus  are  so  minute,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye.   This,  therefore, 
being  the  channel  through  which  the  fluid  comes,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  thing  like  the  above  can 
take  place.    But,  as  we  are  well  aware,  this  is  a  chan- 
nel through  which  much  noxious  matter  is  discharg- 
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ed,  consequently,  if  it  has,  in  a  gveat  degree,  lost  itsf 
power  of  resistance  in  Cholera,  it  will  allow  a  more 
free  escape  to  the  thinner  or  more  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood,  when  any  cause  is  present  of  sufficient  extent 
to  put  it  in  operation.  We  need  not  then  be  astonished  at 
the  vast  abundance  of  the  fluid  which  is  poured  from  the 
surface,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  epidemic,  and  also 
to  be  met  with  in  other  complaints.  The  sweating  sick- 
ness met  with  in  England  in  other  days  than  our  own, 
may  be  viewed  as  identical  with  Cholera, — as  proceeding 
from  the  same  oppressing  cause  and  may  properly  enough 
be  placed  in  the  same  class.  If  the  cutaneous  perspira- 
tion be  checked  and  thrown  back  on  the  bowels,  &c.  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  it  will  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  in  the 
production  of  sporadic  cases,  or  other  diseases,  since  it 
contains  ingredients  of  a  deliterious  property.  Dr. 
Bostock  has  given  the  following  analysis  of  this  fluid  as 
found  in  another  disease  than  Cholera. 

Water  981,7 

Animal  Matter   4,6 

Muriate  of  Soda   12,50 

Soda   1,14 


1000,0 

There  was  also  a  trace  of  phosphates  and  sulphates. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  cutaneous  perspi- 

"  ration  may  diff'er  in  the  nature  of  its  ingredients,  accord- 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  system,  a  circumstance  which 

"  takes  place  in  aremarkable  degree  with  respect  to  urine, 
a  fluid  to  which  the  cutaneous  perspiration  bears  some 
analogy  and  with  which  it  possesses  some  well  known 
physiological  relations."  That  this  fluid,  therefore, when 

thrown  back,  should  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  in- 

testineSjby  operating  principally  on  their  nerves,  is  not  t« 
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be  wondered  at,  since  in  this  way  there  may  certainly 
be  carried  with  it  other  noxious  particles  besides  the 
above,  even  when  under  the  opposite  circumstances  of  a 
pure  state  ;  thus  it  will  come  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of 
various  diseases  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
patients,  but,  as  the  subject  is  fully  considered  in  the  essay 
on  Dysentery,  additional  remarks  are  here  unnecessary. 

As  to  the  urine  in  Cholera,  Sauvges  mentions  that 
this  is  met  with  red,  white,  or  limpid,  and  that 
it  is  not,  in  general,  suppressed.  This  shews  that  the 
disease,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  may  va- 
riously affect  the  secretions  ;  although,  in  the  more 
severe  forms,  we  will  find  that  it  is  suppressed  or 
very  scanty.  In  other  cases,  but  those  of  a  milder 
nature,  we  will  find  that  although  this  secretion  goes  on, 
it  is  somewhat  diminished,  this,  however,  depends  on 
many  points,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  derangement  met 
with  in  the  other  secretions  ;  for  in  Cholera  we  have  at 
least  two  distinct  states  of  the  system  one  in  which 
they  are  totally  disturbed  or  destroyed,  the  other  in 
which  they  are  only  in  a  certain  degree  impaired ;  this 
is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  being  borne  in  recollection  as 
it  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment.  In  general,  in 
proportion  as  the  urine  is  in  abundance  so  much  the 
more  chance  for  our  patients,  for,  as  stated,  the  other 
secretions  may  be  judged  of  by  the  condition  of  this, 
which  also  indicates  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the 
system  has  lost  its  power  of  action.  We  know  well 
that  it  is  to  their  restoration  that  we  ought  to  direct 
our  remedial  measures,  and  if  they  are  but  partially  dimi- 
nished we  have  a  speedy  chance  of  bringing  them  soon 
to  a  proper  psrforaianoe  of  their  actions. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  all  the  secret- 
ing organs  of  the  body  depend  immediately  upon  the 
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nervous  power  for  their  state  of  action.  The  blood, 
however,  must  also  be  admitted  to  possess  some  of  this 
stimulating  quality  although  I  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate, that  the  nerves  have  the  power  of  directing  the 
whole  actions  of  the  animal  economy.  We  are  aware 
that  the  secretions  will  go  on  well  in  most  instances 
in  which  the  balance  of  power  is  kept  up  between 
the  nervous  system  and  the  circulation;  but  it  may 
also  be  urged  that  each  of  these  powers  is  capable 
of  doing  something  independently  of  the  other.  We 
know  that  the  secretions  of  a  part  will  go  on  for  some 
time,  although  the  nervous  power  is  cut  off,  but  under 
such  circumstances  it  will  be  found  that  these  are 
alwaj-s,  after  a  short  time,  somewhat  altered  and 
scanty.  There  is  no  organ  from  which  we  can  cut 
off,  all  nervous  supply,  therefore  the  secretion  goes  on  in 
diminished  quantity  or  altered  in  quality  in  consequence 
of  this.  To  bring  the  point  to  a  bearing,  I  may  ask 
what  secretions  could  we  expect  to  go  on  in  those  cases 
of  disease  in  which  the  blood  has  lost  its  vitality  and  in 
which  the  nervous  system  has  become  paralysed  in  its 
actions  ? — The  secretions,  at  least  the  natural  ones,  are  all 
impaired  in  Cholera,  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  en- 
tirely suspended.  If  the  above  is  admitted,  I  ask  in  what 
manner  we  can  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  flu- 
ids that  are  poured  out  into  the  intestinal  canal,  as  evin- 
ced by  the  vomiting  and  purging.  In  all  such  cases,  I 
have  said  that  the  natural  secretions  are  impaired  or  di- 
minished ;  most  will  now  a  days  grant  that  these  things 
exist,  it  inevitably  follows  therefore,  that  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  fluids  at  least  the  major  part 
of  them,  are  not  secretions,  this,  however,  will  depend  on 
the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  attack.  Theseabundant 
quantities  of  fluids  are  derived  from  the  blood  it- 
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self,  which  is  let  loose  in  consequence  of  a  partial  or  to- 
tal abstraction  of  its  nervous  power;  this,  therefore,  is 
the  manner  in  which  I  would  account  for  the  immense 
quantities  of  fluids  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  not 
only  in  Cholera  but  also  in  the  black  vomit,  epilepsy, 
berriberrie  and  ia  some  stages  of  dysentery.    There  is 
another  point  to  be  noticed ; — how  do  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  these  fluids  when  the  circulation  is  greatly 
accelerated.    Such  states  of  the  system  do  not  shew  an 
equalized  distribution  of  the  whole  blood, — they  only 
evince  the  presence  of  extreme  iiritability,  with  a  conse- 
quently rapid  and  imperfect  contraction  of  the  heart,  by 
which  much  less  blood  is  actually  sent  the  rounds  of  the 
system,  than  when  the  circulation  is  in  its  natural 
state;  hence,  there  is  much  leas  blood  transmitted  to 
the  lungs  for  purification,  and  the  lungs  themselves  are 
by  no  means  capable  of  performing  their  nat^iral  ac- 
tions, for  they  also  are  generally  found  to  be  in  a  state 
of  great  derangement.    The  same  cause  that  operates  in 
producing  an  irritable  state  of  the  heart  in  this  disease, 
also  shews  that  there  is  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  other  parts, 
hence  arise  a  congestive  state  of  the  larger  blood  vessels, 
from  which  the  fluids  are  now  poured  out,  (for  they  are 
ejected  ore  et  ano,)  and  the  suppression  of  the  na- 
tural   secretions,    the    abstraction  of   the  nervous 
power,   and    the    stagnation    of  the   blood,  which 
affords  a  ready  source  from  which   all  fluids,  not 
secretions,  are  furnished  ;   the  flow  of  fluid  resem- 
bling  perspiration    is   not  a  natural  secretion,  but 
comes  from  the  same  source,  and  depends  on  the 
same  power  for  its  presence  as  I  have  just  stated  to  take 
place  in  the  intestines.    In  the  same  way  also  would  I 
account  for  the  suppressed  state  of  the  urine,  or  that  of  the 
gall  from  the  liver,  such  taking  place  from  a  total  or 
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partial  suspension,  of  the  nervous  influence,  as  also 
fvnm  a  stagnation  of  impure  blood  impeding  its  ope- 
rations, which  is  shewn  on  dissection  by  the  liver,  spleer. 
See.  being  found  gorged  with  black  blood.  As  to  the 
kidneys  their  power  is  completely  paralysed  from  tl.e 
above  cause ;  they  have  little  pure  blood  sent  to 
stimulate  them  to  proper  action.  I  have  thus  briefly 
accounted  for  the  apparent  increase  of  the  secretions, 
as  discharged  from  the  intestines.  In  conclusion, 
I  again  observe,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
discharge  takes  place  from  the  skin,  that  the  ves- 
sels of  this  part  have,  in  unison  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  lost  their  tone,  and  consequently  allow  the 
more  fluid  particles  of  the  blood,  M  hich  circulate  near  the 
surface,  to  run  through  the  excretories  ;  we  know  also 
that  the  very  great  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
skin  and  bowels,  is  now  more  likely  to  be  called  into 
action,  since  the  intestines  themselves  are  so  much  en- 
gaged in  the  disease. 

.  There  are  cases  of  Cholera,  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  India,  but  more  particularly  in  Britain,  in  which  the 
bile  breaks  forth  upwards  and  downwards ;  these  are 
properly  enough  designated  bilious,  for  they  depend  on 
an  increased  flow  of  bile  from  the  liver,  in  consequence 
of  some  power  derived  from  heat,  or  some  other  source 
operating  so  as  to  induce  a  peculiarity  of  action  in  the 
nervous  system.  These  cases  are  by  no  means  to  be 
dreaded,  so  much  as  those  in  which  no  bile  appears,  since 
such  symptoms  do  not  in  general  indicate  a  very  severe 
attack  ;  the  powers  of  the  body  being  much  above  par, 
will  require  reduction  by  the  administration  of  a  good  se- 
dative— such  as  colomel  and  opium.  In  those  cases  which 
commence  with  a  vomiting  and  purging  of  biliary  mat- 
ter, we  may  be  sure  that  there  is.,  in  gonernl,  a  super- 
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abundance  of  action,  and,  although  they  may  be  pretty 
sharp,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  others.  We  must 
take  care  not  to  carry  our  depletory  measures  too  far, 
especially  in  India,  where  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  a  liabiUty  to  the  more  severe  symptoms. 
In  those  cases  which  occur,  when  no  epidemic  prevails, 
we  may  carry  blood  letting  much  further  than  in 
those  under  opposite  circumstances.  That  my  opi- 
nions may  not  appear  at  fault,  I  have  to  notice  what 
takes  place  when  re-action  occurs  in  the  system  after 
it  has  been  labouring  under  the  more  severe  symp- 
toms,— bile  is  now  generally  soon  present.  We  thus 
see  the  reason  why  bile  must  be  necessarily  absent, 
as  we  might  a  p/ /or/ have  expected,  in  the  more  ag- 
gravated forms  of  the  epidemic,  and  also  the  reason 
why  its  presence  should  actually  indicate  a  more  mild 
case  ;  for,  with  it,  there  is  seldom  any  blueness  of  the 
lips,  or  under  the  nails  ;  when  so,  we  will  find  that 
bile  seldom  returns,  until  the  body  has  considerably  re- 
covered from  the  sudden  shock  of  diminution  which  it 
has  experienced.  If  bile  were  a  general  cause  of  the 
Indian  epidemic,  why  do  we  not  find  all  the  symptoms 
aggravated  on  its  appearance  when  re-action  occurs  ? 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena which  occur  in  the  disease,  it  may  not  be  a  great 
waste  of  time  briefly  to  re-capitulate  the  more  important 
points.  I  now  account  for  the  absence,  or  difficulty 
of  circulation,  which  not  only  exists  in  the  extremities,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  supposition  that  it  de- 
pends, in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  abstraction  of  the 
nervous  energy  from  the  parts  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. We  know  that  the  heart,  in  the  less  severe  forms 
of  the  disease,  performs  its  actions  pretty  well,  and  that 
the  blood,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  circulates  with  com- 
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parative  force  till  towards  the  close  of  the  attack:  when 
the  last  stage  is  present,  it  quickly  loses  its  action. 
Why  do  these  phenomena  occur?  I  have  already  said  that 
water  can  be  obtained  for  a  greater  length  of  time  at  the 
fountain  head,  than  from  those  parts  which  are  removed 
to  a  distance  from  it.    Something  of  a  similar  kind  takes 
place  in  this  instance,  for  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
stimulus  supplied,  so  is  the  action  kept  up.  If,  from  any 
unforeseen  cause,  a  lesion  be  inflicted  on  some  of  the  vital 
functions,  so,  in  proportion,  will  the  parts  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  suffer.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  why  the 
heart  continues  longest  in  operation,  it  is  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  nervous  energy,  and  when  this  is  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed,  the  patient  must  speedily  sink.  If  the 
blood  is  circulated  solely  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  then 
the  arteries  must,  in  some  degree,  be  inanimate  tubes, 
and  consequently  destitute  of  muscular  ^ower ;  none, 
I  believe,  will  deny  that  when  an  artery  inflames,  there 
is  much  irritability  of  system,  this  is  also  applicable  to 
the  same  state  of  the  veins,  and  shews  thai  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  somewhat  more  power  than  many  may  be  inclin- 
ed to  give  them,  at  all  events  that  they  are  possessed  of 
vitality,  and  are  more  than  dormant  or  inanimate  tubes. 
Although  we  have  no  direct  proof  that  they  are  supplied 
with  nerves,  yet  few,  I  think,  will  attempt  to  deny  it  ; 
they  will  consequently  come  to  suffer  in  proportion  as 
the  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  oppressed  ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  blood  will  be  less  freely 
circulated.    Why,  in  some  cases  of  arteritis,  if  they  had 
not  a  nervous  supply,  should  we  have  lancinating  pains 
about  the  epigastrium,  and  region  of  the  heart,  running 
across  the  chest,  violent  pain  and  throbbing,  with  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  large  vessels.    The  patient,  in 
general  dies  of  cof/vulsion-s,  or  in  a  slate  of  complete  ex-- 
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haustion  and  with  difficulty  of  bi-eathing,-the  lips  becom- 
ing also  of  a  purple  color.  If  the  patient  lies  down  with 
his  head  rather  low,  the  face  becomes  swollen.  "W  hy 
should  such  symptoms  appear  did  they  not  possess  some 
nervou3  powers  ?— The  above,  in  conjunction  with  ano- 
ther cause,  will  account  for  the  imperfect  circulation. 

The  respiration  is  more  or  less  alFccted  in  Cholera,  the 
Jungs  are  somewhat  diminished,  in  some  cases,  on  in- 
spection, they  have  been  found  collapsed,  and  lying  close 
to   the   spine.     The    blood  therefore    is  in  conse- 
quence, but  imperfectly  purified,  and  from  this  cause, 
as  has  been  shewn  elsewhere,  is  never  so  perfectly  cir- 
culated as  when  in  its  pure  and  natural  state.    We  see 
something  of  this  sort  occurring  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
ductus  arteriosus  remains  patent  for  any  considerable 
time.    Here  also,  we  have  the  blood  in  an  '  imperfectly 
oxiginated  state,  as  the  venous  has  access  to,  and  min- 
gles with  the  arterial,  and  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
degree  of  stimulus  the  circulation  is  languid  and  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  the  body  is  ])ut  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  nutriment.    In  Cholera,  something   of  this 
occurs,  the  lungs  imperfectly  perform  their  office,  and 
the  supply  of  pure  blood  is  diminished  ;  this  again  has 
an  action  on  the  nerves,  and  thus  all  the  causes  acting 
in  concert  soon  overwhelm  the  system.    If  any  are  in- 
clined to  think  with  Dr.  Hunter  that  the  Idood  is  alive, 
they  may  now  perhaps  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  very  speedily  killed  in  this  disease. 

I  have  already  entered  at  sufficient  length  on  the 
fluids  ejected  from  both  extremities  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  also  investigated  the  reason  why  they  are  of 
a  greyish  slate,  or  whey  colour.  The  lesion  being  in- 
flicted on  the  nervous  system,  the  abdomen  comes  to 
suffer  most^  as  the  parts  contained  within  it,  are  more 
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plentifully  supplied  ^itli  nerves  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  sympathetic  action,  extending  to  the 
skin,  and  other  places,  causes  a  sensation  of  cold.  The 
nervous  energy  of  the  blood  vessels,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  less  able  to  resist,  are,  liable  to  have 
their  actions  sooner  impaired.  I'he  exhalants  also  come 
to  suffer  materially  by  a  loss  of  tone,  and  soon  pour  out, 
by  their  innumerable  mouths  on  the  internal  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube,  vast  quantities  of  tJiin  blood,  or  the  more 
fluid  serous  parts,  which  at  length  distend,  or  in  part  fill 
the  alimentary  tube ;  then  the  dejections  follow  up- 
wards and  downwards.  The  fluid  white  blood  being 
thus  thrown  off,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  portion  re- 
maining in  the  vessels  becomes  thick,  hence  another  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation;  when  the  fluid  matter  eject- 
ed is  more  of  a  red  appearance,  then  the  smaller  blood 
vessels  must  have  allowed  some  of  the  red  particles  to 
escape  through  their  now  patent  mouths.  The  reason 
of  the  wheyish  colour  of  the  dejections  must  appear  evi- 
dent, from  its  being  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  floccu- 
lent  threads,  which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  floating  in 
them,  may  be  the  albumenous,  or  other  particles  escaped 
from  the  blood,  deprived  of  their  colour,  by  remaining  for 
some  time  soaked  as  it  were  in  the  fluid,  or  they  may  be 
some  of  the  remaining  mucus  of  the  intestines.  Some 
may  say  that  the  exhalants  are  inadequate  to  supply  such 
vast  quantities  of  fluid  as  we  see  thrown  ofl;  I  ask  from 
whence  can  such  be  brought  into  the  intestinal  canal  if 
not  from  the  blood,  what  is  to  prevent  the  smaller  blood 
vessels,  above  the  size  of  exhalants,  from  taking  on  this 
action,  and  thus  powerfully  co-operating  with  the  others, 
which  are,  be  it  remembered,  nothing  else  but  the 
smaller  arteries  and  veins  ? — I  firmly  believe  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way,  that  the 
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.system  is  drained.  I  lately  witnessed  a  case  of  trans- 
fusion, in  which  the  fluid,  after  a  time,  passed  from  the 
anus  in  considerable  quantity, somewhat  resemhling  that 
thrown  into  the  veins.  I  did  not  submit  this  fluid  to  any 
analysis,  for  I  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the 
near  resemblance,  and  considered  that  little  practical  in- 
formation could  have  been  derived  from  such  an  investi- 
gation, a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  was  pass- 
ed, and  continued  to  flow  from  the  anus  so  long  as  the 
transfusion  was  persevered  in.  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
which  those  men  must  have,  who  swallow  the  black  vo- 
mit of  a  patient,  in  articulo  mortis,  in  order  to  convince 
those  around  them  that  the  disease,  inducing  such  a  state 
of  the  system,  is  not  contagious.  From  what  has  been 
advanced,  I  think  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  smaller  blood  vessels  have,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
lost  their  tone,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  are  alistractcd,  these 
smaller  blood  vessels  acting  the  parts  of  syphons,  will  to 
a  certainty,  if  allowed, soon  empty  the  bloodvessels,  and 
likewise  the  system  of  all  the  fluids  that  may  pass 
through  them. 

As  to  the  spasmodic  actions  shewn  in  the  difiTerent  parts 
of  the  system,  more  particularly  in  the  extremities,  and 
the  intestinal  canal,  little  more  need  be  stated,  since 
those  transmitted  to  the  muscular  parts  may  be  viewed 
as  the  effect  of  an  undue  stimulus,  at  times  shot  forth 
along  the  nervous  cords  from  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
power, — the  abdomen  containing  parts  of  the  utmost 
sensibility,  suffers  in  consequence.  Irritability  of  s}  s- 
tem,  more  particularly  as  manifested  by  the  stomach,  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  present  in  diseases,  and  consi- 
derably affects  the  different  viscera.  There  is  another 
item  of  some  importance,— it  is  the  strongly  depicted 
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Hippocratic  face,  this  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  those  dis- 
eases which  materially  and  quickly  aftlict  the  animal  and 
vital  powers.  As  to  spasmodic  affections  of  the  extremi- 
ties, they  also  suffer  from  a  similar  cause,  viz.  a  rapid 
shock  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  larger 
hranches;  this  shock  is  perhaps  more  than  the  system 
can  'withstand,  for  the  parts,  weakened  as  they  now  are, 
are  easily  made  sensible  of  any  untoward  action  ;  this 
once  begun,  is  kept  up  by  the  muscular  fibres  acting 
more  or  less  powerfully  according  to  the  strength  of 
their  stimulus,  or  that  of  their  vis  nerveia,  or  vis  in- 
sita,  See.  These  parts  being  now  in  a  debilitated  state, 
are  consequently  less  able  to  resist,  and  the  impression 
once  made  causes  the  muscular  fibres  to  swell  up  into 
lumps  or  hard  knots  ;  they  w  ill  continue  in  that  state 
until  the  action  is  exhausted,  when  they  will  again  re- 
lax ;  now  from  this  they  have  suffered  a  degree  of  laxity, 
and  when  another  impetus  is  communicated  along  the 
nerves,  they  will  be  again  brought  into  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  be  still  further  reduced ; — in  this  way  then» 
from  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  the  system  at 
length  becomes  so  weak  that  it  cannot  transmit  any 
of  these  impressions,  and  the  parts,  from  being  in 
such  a  condition,  cannot  take  on  the  action,  even  al- 
though such  were  sent ;  that  this  supposition  may  not 
appear  unreasonable  let  us,  for  a  moment,  turn  our  at- 
tention to  what  occurs,  either  during  vomiting,  or  when 
our  patient  gets  up  to  go  to  stool.  Does  the  seve- 
rity of  these  not  continue  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
vomiting  or  purging,  and  do  we  not  see  that  the 
least  tendency  to  such  will  bring  them  on,  or  back 
again  when  they  have  disappeared  ? — Do  we  not, 
when  the  patient  at  times  attempts  to  get  up,  meet 
with  syncope  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  epide- 
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inic  ?— even    this  while  at  the  commode,  when  the 
spasms  may  be  removed.    The  first  is  always  a  very 
bad  omen,  as  it  shews  such  a  great  deficit  of  the  sensorial 
and  animal  powers.  Let  us  look  to  the  effects  produced 
by  galvanism  or  electricity  on  the  nervous  powers — as 
when  applied  to  criminals  immediately  after  execution. 
Do  we  not  witness  violent  spasmodic  actions  produced 
in  various  muscles,  and  continuing  in  operation  so  long 
as  the  wire  is  applied,  or  until  the  body  loses  a  certain 
portion  of  its  heat.    Any  one  can  easily  see  the  same 
thing  upon  the  bared  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog 
which  has  been  newly  killed,  by  applying  a  small  galva- 
nic apparatus  to  the  nerves  of  the  part  :    these  being 
touched  by  any  thing  capable  of  giving  the  proper 
stimulus,   the  fibres  of  the  muscle  will  not  only  be 
thrown  into  action  but  will  continue  in  that  state  for  a 
short  time  after,  until  the  impetus  communicated  from 
the  apparatus  is  expended,  or  the  parts  so  cold  as  not  to 
be  acted  on.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  sort  of  action  in 
cases  of  Indian  Cholera,  where,  after  the  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  had,  for  some  time,  ceased, 
there  were  to  be  observed  involuntary  actions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  thighs,  particularly  those  of  the  inside,  as  also 
about  the  arms  and  legs,  the  mouth,  particularly  the  or- 
bicularis oris  and  ligomaticus.    The  explanation  of  this 
may  be  as  follows, — the  nervous  power  is  not  as  yet 
entirely  expended,  even  although  the  patients  are  dead, 
and  the  slight  shocks  continuing    to  be  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  cords,  which  act  as 
conductors,  and  the  volatile  fluid,  or  of  whatever  other 
nalui-e  it  may  be  being  communicated  to  the  muscular  fibre, 
which  is  now  thrown  into  activity,  stimulates  the  parts 
in  its  vicinity,  and  a  spasmodic  effect  is  produced,  more 
or  less  intense  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  mas- 
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cles  ;  we  must  also  remember  that  each  portion  of  the 
body  is  in  some  degree  dependent  on  another  for  i!s 
maintenance.  In  support  of  these  opinions,  I  have  to 
add  that  we  never  meet  with  severe  cramps  in  the  latter 
stage  of  Cholera,  especially  when  the  disease  has  been  of 
some  duration,  because  the  parts  are  now  weak,  and 
the  nervous  power  is  almost  exhausted. 

The  state  of  the  diminished  secretions  comes  now  un- 
der review,  these  will  not  detain  us  long  if  we  consider 
that  all  the  secretions  come  from  the  blood  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  drain  of  the  most  deliterious  nature  is 
established  along  the  intestinal  tube,  we  cannot  there- 
fore expect  to  find  the  secretions  of  the  body  either  natu- 
ral in  quantity  or  quality,  such  then  will  account  for  the 
suppressed  state  of  the  urine,  &c.  We  need  not  be  much 
astonished  at  the  increased  perspiration  when  we  take 
into  account  the  well  known  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  skin  and  bowels,  and  consider  that  the  exhalants 
of  this  part,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  compartments, 
have  lost  their  tone,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  as  al- 
ready stated.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  not  a 
secretion  but  another  fluid,  therefore  the  perspiration  is 
diminished  as  well  as  the  rest.  In  diseases  which 
speedily  assail  the  vital  powers,  we  observe  this  secre- 
tion poured  out  in  abundance,  this  may  also  occur  from 
excessive  mental  anguish,  for  it  tends,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  relax  the  tone  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin,  it 
may  also  proceed  from  the  well  known  action  of  real 
fear  or  dread  which  we  occasionally  witness  in  those 
possessed  of  little  nerve,  or  in  the  superlatively  brave, 
when  placed  in  apparent  danger  only,  such  quickly 
reduces  the  animal  powers,  and  in  particular  those 
of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  thought  that  enough  has  been   now  advanced 
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■with  reference  to  the  cause  of  this  particular  epidemic, 
as  also  that  of  others,  as  regards  the  various  appearances 
to   be   met  with    in    Cholera  : — the  sporadic  cases, 
as  well  as  animalous  appearances,  have  been  accounted 
for — and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  statement  has  been 
fair  and  candid,  and  that  these  are  now  reduced  into 
something  of  a    tangible  shape.      I  have  no  where 
passed  over  any  question  in  a  superficial  manner,  I 
have  aimed  at  a  minute  enquiry  into  all  the  occurrences 
and  if  unsuccessful  in  my  attempts,  laborious  as  they 
have  been,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been 
placed,  there  is  this  consolation  at  least  that  none  elsft 
can  be  lost  on  the  same  path — "  out   of  evil  cometh 
good" — I  may  be  told  that  some  of   these  opinions 
savour  strongly  of   anew  hypothesis  of  the  epidemic, 
this  requires  no  commentary.     Well,  if  they  do,  what 
fault  has  been  committed  ? — are  we  not  in  the  search 
after  truth  ? — are  we  of  the  present  day,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  investigations,  to  be   blinded  or  prevented 
from  following  this  almost  impervious  road? — no.    I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  travelling  old  and  beaten  tracts, 
such  in  general,   are  so  rough  and  dirt  y  that  we  can 
get  but  indifferent  footing.    I  kno'v  well  the  import  of 
the  expression — non  quo  eundumest,  seel  quo  itur — and 
fully  appreciate  it.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  path 
of  truth  is  open  to  every  one,  and  he  who  enters  must 
always  be  prepared  to  encounter  unforeseen  difficulties, 
since  it  has  so  many  turnings  and  windings,  each  so  exact- 
ly resembling  the  straight  forward  one,  that  if  we  do  not 
take  care  we  are  as  likely  to  take  that  by  its  side  as  the 
main  path  which  ought  to  conduct  us  on  our  journey. 
The  tract  of  these  observations,  at  least  of  many  of  them 
has  not,  in  so  far  as  J  am  aware,  been   traversed  by 
auy  one  :  since  the  road  is  now  so  old,  and  the  obstacles 
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so  many,  in  the  search  after  the  laws  of  Nature,  he  -O'ho 
undertakes  such  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The 
present,  it  is  thought,  is  a  good  opportunity  of  safely 
entering  upon  the  journey,  and  although  a  long  one,  yet 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  way,  we  have  had  firm 
footing,  and  such  a  solidity  derived  from  its  very  age, 
as  not  to  be  easily  overturned :  none  therefore  need  be 
afraid  of  proceeding,  although  he  may  be  lost  in  a  quag- 
mire at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  some 
observations  as  to  the  treatment ;  here  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  much  to  contend  with,  the  more  especially 
as  we  know  that  almost  every  remedy  of  established  effi- 
cacy usually  employed  in  disease,  either  in  a  simple  or 
combined  form  has  been  had  recourse  to  in  Cholera,  and 
Avithnobetter  chance  of  success  than  those  of  former  days, 
particularly  when  the  more  malignant  form  is  to  be  en- 
countered. 


C  H  A  P.  XL 


TREATMENT. 
There  is  evident  proof,  from  the  cases  which  I  myself 
have  witnessed,  as  well  as  those  detailed  by  others,  that 
the  main  spring  of  our  actions  should  be  directed  to  the 
proper  establishment  of  the  secretions.  This  is  a  law  that 
should  serve  as  a  guide  in  forming  our  plans  of  general 
treatment.  These,  however,  as  they  depend  on  the  regula- 
tion of  a  power  or  powers  that  are  chiefly  overwhelmed  in 
the  attack,  cannot  be  accomplished  until  such  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. Tt  is  not  one  secretion  alone  that  we  have  to  restore, 
for  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  urine,  the  bile, the  natural  se- 
cretions from  the  intestines,  the  perspiration,  the  saliva, 
^nd  every  other  secretion  in  the  body  is  entirely  sus- 
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pended,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Their 
restoration  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  due  dis- 
tribution of  healthy  blood,  for,  as  shewn,  all  of  them  de- 
pend on  this  for  a  maintenance  of  their  healthy  or 
diseased  actions.    I  say  nothing  at  present  with  re- 
spect to  the  nervous  power  in  this,  but  go  on  by  ob- 
serving that  the  more  the  blood  is  disturbed  in  its  visits 
to  the  different  parts,  the  more  will  the  system  be 
oppressed,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  locked  up  in 
the  body,  by  any  one  secretion  being  in  default,  so  much 
the  more  will  we  find  it  impaired  in  its  powers  of  healthy 
stimulation,  this  tells  forcibly  on  the  different  organs,  for 
they  suffer  to  the  extent  that  the  blood  is  rendered  impure. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  talk    about   restoring  one 
secretion  before  another,  in  diseases  of  such  a  nature  this 
cannot  be  done,  at  least  at  all  times  ;  let  us  have  the  blood 
moving  more  fully  and  freely,  then  we  may  have  them 
all  and  at  once  set  in  motion,  or  they  may  be  injured 
according  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  former  de- 
trimental cause.    There  are  cases  to  be  met  with  hich 
would  soon  assume  a  truly  severe  form,  unless  the  ba- 
lance of  power  were  happily  restored,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture    it  may  be  accomplished  by  the  administration  of 
mercury  or  gentle  stimulants.    This,  as  a  matter  of 
course,    is  in  many  cases  effected  with  the  utmost  difTi- 
culty  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  injury  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  sanguiferous,  but  more  especi- 
ally  the  nervous  system.    These  two  functions  may  be 
viewed  as  those  primarily  assailed,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  lesion,  so  will  the  mildness  or  intensity  of  the  case 
be.    Even  granting   that  we  have  the  secretions  in  a 
great  measure  established,  it  is  as  we  know  a  difficult 
matter,  in  very  many  instances,  to  keep  them,  even  for  a 
limited  time,  in  proper  trim,  since  the  powers  of  the 
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system  are  extremely  apt,  on  the  least  unnecessary  inter- 
ference on  our  part,  or  that  of  the  patient,  to  fall  back  to 
their  former  threatening  condition,  this  they  are  more 
predisposed  to  do,  at  this  early  period,  in  consequence  of 
their  previous  lesion  ;  for  we  in  general  find  that  a  dispo- 
sition to  the  renewal  of  the  attack  is  manifested  during, 
the  epidemic  cause,  even  when  we  adopt  the  most  vigo- 
rous treatment.  This  liability  to  relapses  may  be  ma- 
nifested even  during  convalescence  ;  we  see  it  evinced  by 
a  partial  renewal  of  the  spasmodic  actions  in  the  toesj- 
legs  and  arms,  and  this  -is  the  more  likely  to  occur  if  there 
is  a  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  weather  from  hot 
to  moderately  cool  breezes,  or  even  from  the  circum- 
stance of  throwing  off  the  bed  clothes  during  sleep,  and 
allowing  the  exposed  part  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  night  air,  or  the  damp  that  may 
be  present  in  it,  independently  of  any  other  circumstance 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
occurrences  are  particularly  liable  to  take  place  at 
sea,  and  I  have  seen  them  in  several  instances,  and 
felt  the  very  circumstances  stated  above  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  myself  on  the  least  exposure  ;  the 
nervous  power  of  one  side  of  the  body  was,  at  one 
time,  so  much  impaired  as  to  make  me  dread  a  paraly- 
tic affection,  and  the  annoyance  continued  for  month? 
after.  I  have  stated  one  case  in  which  a  fatal  relapse 
occurred,  during  convalescence,  from  this  cause  alone. 
After  recovery  we  will  find  that  the  bowels  are  extreme- 
ly torpid  and  difficult  of  regulation;  I  have  met  with 
cases,  in  which  this  irregularity  existed  for  many  months 
after,  and  there  were  some  who  did  not  get  rid  of  it  for 
eight  months,  at  least  ;  such  evidently  shews  that  when 
a  secretion,  such  as  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  seri- 
ously disordered,  it  is  again  regulated  with  the  utmost 
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difficulty,  even  after  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has 
been  properly  established. 

There  are  other  points  of  general  importance  to  guide 
US  as  to  the  treatment, — such  as  the  space  of  time 
our  patient  has  been  labouring  under  the  disease, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  to  treat 
him;  these  will  be  immediately  considered.  "  The 
"  chances  for  a  patient  receiving  benefit  from  medicine 
diminished  in  proportion  with  the  increased  duration 
"  of  the  attack."  We  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
few  of  the  Native  Indians  have  ever  recovered  without 
medicine  ;  almost  all,  if  not  all,  have  died,  who  have 
not  had  some  medical  assistance  ;  I  say  nothing  as  to 
Europeans  for  the  deduction  is  natural  enough.  Thus 
we  see  Medical  aid,  as  well  as  an  immedia  te  removal 
from  the  place  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  is  of  the 
utmost  utility.  And  this  last  is  a  point  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  and  all  other  epi- 
demic diseases.  Our  patients  should  be  removed,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  elevated  situations,  since  here 
they  will  be  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  a  concentrated  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  constantly,  and  almost  necessarily  exists  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  all  know  of  the  famous 
cave  in  Spain  into  which  if  dogs  enter  they  are  sure  to 
die,  while  man,  being  taller  than  these  animals,  escapes  ; 
this  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  his  breathing  a  com- 
paratively pure,  air,  that  which  is  impure  being  collect- 
ed a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface.  Hence,  by  removing 
our  patients  from  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  disease, 
as  it  exists  on  the  low  grounds,  to  higher  situations,  we 
will  save  many  lives.  If  the  disease  appears  on  elevated 
situations  from  the  cause  being  in  operation  there,  we, 
of  coursc;,  remove  them  to  some  other,  whether  this  be 
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higher  or  lower.  We  mu  st  observe  an  esfecial  caulicn 
in  Ihe  erection  of  any  temporary  Hospital,  ■\vi(h  a  view 
that  it  may  not  he  placed  where  any  sudden  variation  of 
temperature  is  likely  to  occur,  such  as  that  proceeding 
from  a  calm  to  a  strong  breeze,  or  where  the  wind  may 
come  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease,  we  must 
always  if  possible  keep  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  action. 
Hence  placing  an  Hospital  on  the  point  of  a  rock 
close  to  the  sea,  must  generally  be  improper;  for 
here  we  have  a  change  of  temperature  greater  by 
night  than  is  consistent  with  that  during  the  day, 
and  from  this  cause  alone  we  may  have  many  deaths,  at 
all  events  much  more  disease  even  arising  from  other 
sources  than  that  of  Cholera,  or  we  may  have  long  and 
protracted  cases  of  convalescence  (probably  ending  in  dy- 
sentery,) v/hich  are  extremely  difficult  to  manage,  so  long 
as  our  patients  are  exposed  to  the  prevailing  cause  of  at- 
mospherical vicissitudes.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  alone 
as  a  cause  produces  many  of  the  dysentric  attacks  which 
are  yearly  met  with  amongst  the  Soldiers  stationed  at 
Trincomalee,  at  all  events  that  it  always  renders  them  of 
much  more  difficult  management  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  situation  of  the  Hospital  on  a  rock  all  but 
jutting  out  into  the  sea  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  extreme- 
ly unfavourable  to  cholera  patients.  Care,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  observed  not  to  crowd  too  many  people 
together  as  was  formerly  the  practice  on  board  hulks, 
else  here  also  we  may  expect  many  deaths,  and  severe 
cases  from  accumulation  alone.  Such  are  far  from  being 
merely  precautionary  measures,  as  could  be  fully  illus- 
trated in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  By  avoiding  these 
things  therefore,  we  may  do  much  good  and  sa^-e  many 
lives,  which  would  otherwise  fall  victims  to  the  epidemic, 
always  keeping  in  mind  to  avoid  extremes,  and  select  the 
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most  healthy  spots,  provided  this  can  be  consistently 
done  with  respect  to  those  in  health  or  disease.  As  the 
operating  cause  of  Cholera,  and  some  of  the  other  more 
fierce  epidemics,  continues  only  for  a  short  period — for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  often  less, — it  might  be  a  point 
in  our  precautionary  measures  to  remove  the  troops 
about  this  time,  (which  may  be  about  the  change  of  the 
monsoons,)  to  a  place  in  which  the  disease  is  not  likely  to 
prevail.  By  this  means  we  will  not  only,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, avoid  Cholera,  but  also  other  endemic  or  epidemic 
diseases  which  are  liable  to  prevail  about  these  periods, 
and  if  we  balance  the  expenditure  of  sending  "more 
men  from  England"  with  that  of  the  removal,  we  may 
find  the  latter  by  far  the  more  preferable  measure. 

That  we  have  failed,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  especially  in  its  more  malignant  forms 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  be  found,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  enquiry,  so  far  as  regards  the  me- 
dical part,  that  this  has  been  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  not  attending  to  the  proper  laws  which 
ought  to  direct  us  in  this  respect.  Although  I  do 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Maclean  in  many  points,  yet  I  can- 
not help  introducing  the  following  quotation,  as  illustra- 
tive of  one  of  the  causes  of  our  unsuccessful  proceed- 
ings ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted  that,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  the  more  malignant  forms  of  the  attack, 
our  remedies,  for  fulfilling  certain  indications,  are  per- 
fectly inapplicable,  from  not  being  possessed  of  ade- 
quate power,  or  from  their  misapplication,  as  when 
employed  at  a  too  advanced  stage  ;  but  this  point  will 
afterwards  fall  to  be  considered.  The  author  alluded  to, 
states,  in  rather  concise  sentences,  what  may  be  consider- 
ed as  very  applicable  to  the  present  disease,  and  none 
need  be  aftVaid  of  bringing  before  the  Public  the  fol- 
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lowing  paragraph.    "  It  also  appears,  from  a  strict  ex- 
"  amination  of  the  modes  of  treatment,  which  have  heen 
"  described  as  having  been  pursued  upon  each  of  these 
"  occasions,  that  too  frequently,  the  least  injurious  con- 
"  sequenci  which  could  have  been  expected  to  arise  from 
"  them,  was  that  they  should  prove  simply  harmless. 
"  These  modes  of  treatment  may  all  be  included  and 
"  characterised  under  the  four  following  heads.   1.  Sim- 
"  ply  inefficient,  from  inertness  of  the  remedies  applied, 
"  or  from  the  application,  in  a  different  degree,  of  agents 
"  of  an  adequate  power.   2.  Indirectly  pernicious  from 
the  remedies  producing  by  their   misapplication,  new 
"  disease,  equally,  or  more  severe  than  those  which  they 
"  had  been  employed  to  remove.     3.  Directly  pernici- 
ous  from  the  increase  of  pre-existing  disease  by  the 
positive  diminution  or  direct  abstraction  of  the  ordi- 
"  nary  exciting  powers  as  the  blood.    4.  By  the  pre- 
posterous  combination  of  directly  debilitating,  or  di- 
"  rectly  stimulating  means,  an  effect  either  noxious,  or 
"  salutary,  but  quite  uncertain,  must  have  been  pro- 
duced  according  to  the  former,  or  the  latter  of  these 
agencies  had  happened  to  preponderate  ;  as  in  the 
"  conjoint  employment    of  blood-letting  and  mercury. 

One  or  other  of  these  descriptions  or  combinations  of 
"  them,  will  I  conceive  be  found  to  comprehend  every 
species  of  medical  treatment  which  does  not  consist 
in  the  due  application  of  principles.  The  results 
"  upon  all  these  occasions,  both  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
"  vention  and  to  the  cure,  have  accordingly  been  as 
"  might  have  been  expected,  and  will  always  happen 
"  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  condition  of 
"  the  countries,  the  circumstance  of  the  population,  and 
"  the  means  pursued  are  similar."  So  would  I  be  in- 
clined to  say,  and  now  let  any  medical  man  conscienti- 
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ously  state  if  he  could  properly  apply  the  principles 
of  his  profession  to  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  re- 
mained wrapt  up  in  such  mystery  ;  can  any  one, 
I  ask.  apply  proper  rules  to  a  suhject  which  he  does 
not  comprehend,  and  which  has  as  yet  remained  enve- 
loped, as  it  were,  in  a  large  and  mysterious  shroud.  He 
may  adopt  a  proper  treatment,  but  he  can  oidy  do  this 
accidentally.  Why  should  such  men.  be  too  proud 
to  apply  the  above  to  themselves,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  the  means  of  effectually  over- 
coming this  inveterate  disease ;  nay,  some  may  even  add, 
give  us  all  the  medicine  in  the  world,  and  we  will  never 
be  able  to  conquer  all  complaints.  Let  us  find  antidotes 
of  sure  efficacy  for  the  various  poisons,  and  we  may  find 
some  that  will  prove  effectual  in  this ;  but  unless  we 
can  do  so,  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  We  have  not  therefore, 
at  present,  the  sure  means  of  fulfilling  the  indications 
required  in  every  case,  these  consist  in  jjrimaril}/ 
rousing  the  nervous  energy,  and  thus  keeping  the 
circulation  alive  !  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  should 
direct  most  of  our  attention,  especially  in  the  more 
severe  attacks,  at  present  we  only  see  these  mea- 
sures through  the  inverted  end  of  a  telescope,  and 
although  removed  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  yet 
the  indication  is  distinctly  within  our  view,  and  time 
may  bring  the  object  nearer  and  bestow  on  us  reme- 
dies for  attaining  it.  I  hope,  however  that  none  will 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  we  are,  at  present,  without  the 
power  of  ameliorating  the  symptoms,  and  very  possibly 
of  effecting  a  cure.  If  any  such  exist  they  will  fall  into 
a!i  error  which  equals  in  amount  twenty  thousand  times 
the  damage  that  can  possibly  arise  from  embracino-  the 
otiier  opinion— such  comes  fi-om  an  error  in  judgment,and 
may  cause  death  to  thousands—"  In  tlie  repetition  of  the 
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"  doses  of  remedies,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  we  have  a 
"  striking  example  of  the  dread  which  is  entertained  of  de- 
*'  viatingso  far  from  the  usual  routine,  or  prejudices  of  me- 
*'  dicine,  as  to  wander  into  correct  application  of  a  priuci- 
"  pie.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  and  most  exten- 
"  sively  useful  principles  of  medical  sciences  that  the  doses 
"  of  remedies  should  he  administered  at  intervals  equal 
"  to  the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  dose.    The  exact 
*'  observance  of  this  rule  is  indispensable,  first  to  the 
*'  cure  of  the  original  disease^  and  next  to  the  prevention 
"  of  new  diseases,  ■which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the 
"  diminution,  suspension,  or  cessation  of  the  action  of 
"  the  remedies.    If  two  hours  be  the  estimated  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  dose  of  any 
agent,  it  ought  also  to  be  that  of  the  interval  between 
*'  the  successive  doses.    Some  who  are  bolder  may  be 
"  induced  to  repeat  them  every  four,  or  every  three 
hours,  but  the   number  of  those  who  by  repeating 
*'  them  at  intervals  equal  to  the  duration  of  each  dose, 
"  will  venture  to  embrace  a  perfect  principle,  is  extreme- 
ly  small.    In  approaching  the  point  of  correctness, 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  approaching  a  precipice. 
"  Practitioners  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  have  also 
sometimes  committed  an  error  on  the  opposite  extreme 
in  the  repetition  of  the  doses  at  intervals  shorter  than 
"  the  duration  of  the  action  of  each  dose  ;  and  this  al- 
*'  though  not  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  is  as  a  devia- 
tion  from  principle,  also  equally  to  be  avoided.  All 
"  the  existing  powers  commonly  called  remedies  are 
*'  known  to  be  capable  by  their  misapplication  of  pro- 
"  ducing  diseases  as  severe  as  those  which  by  their 
"  due  appHcation  they  are  capable  of  curing.   Far  other- 
"  wise  is  it  with  him,  who  applies  principles  to  practise, 
"  he  calculates,  combines,  and  proportions  his  power.", 
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according  to  known  laws,  and  applies  them  in  such  a 
"  manner  as  to  produce  certain  given  effects."  Such 
then  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  views  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  the  successful  treatmeut  of  many  diseases, 
besides  cholera,  and  the  more  they  are  attended  to,  the 
greater  will  be  our  chance  of  ultimate  success. 

By  removing  the  spasmodic  actions  we  will  find  that 
we  also  give  a  quietus  to  the  vomiting  and  purging,  this 
is  a  point  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  and  is  the 
means  adopted  by  very  many,  as  the  only  indication 
perhaps  in  the  treatment.  The  manner,  in  which  this 
unquestionably  desirable  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  is 
of  much  more  moment  than  many  may  be  inclined  to 
imagine,  for  perchance,  with  it  we  will  have  induced  a 
state  of  the  system  that  may  be  either  favourable  to  re^ 
covery,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  the  remaining  native 
strength  to  glide  imperceptibly  to  decay.  In  the 
more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  we  observe  that  the 
spasmodic  actions,  as  well  as  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
generally  abate  about  an  hour  or  so  before  dissolution, 
this,  in  such  cases,  takes  place  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
nervous  power  being  wholly  expended,  suspended,  or  so 
far  overpowered  from  a  continuance  of  the  actions  them- 
selves, or  that  state  induced  by  a  superabundant  ad- 
ministration of  the  remedies,  of  two  oppressive  powers, 
as  totally  to  destroy  them.  We  want  a  something  there- 
fore to  keep  them  a  going,  and  thus  impart  a  new  energy 
to  the  nerves  or  keep  up  that  which  is  already  in  existence. 
It  is  therefore  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  de- 
termine what  it  will  be  proper  to  administer  under  all 
stages  and  conditions  of  the  disease  in  order  to  quell 
these  inordinate  actions.  In  the  class  of  cases  referred 
to,  sedatives,  of  a  powerful  and  lasting  operation,  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  we  should  only  admiuister  such 
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as  are  capable  of  producing  a  sedative  or  quieting  efiTect, 
with  a  stimulant  tendency.    Another  question,  in  these 
instances,  is  ought  we  as  soon  as  possible,  or  at  once,  to 
endeavour  to  stop  the  continuance  of  such  active  and 
overpowering  proceedings  as  the  spasmodic  affections 
produce  on  the  body?    I  certainly  think  that  in  all  cases 
the  earlier  this  can  be  judiciously  accomplished,  and  with 
the  least  expense  to  the  active  powers  of  the  system, 
the  better,  seeing  that,  by  remaining  in  active  opera- 
tion, they   will  soon   exhaust   the   vital   and  animal 
powers,  for  we  know  that  such  powers  of  the  system  are 
as  effectually  worn  out,  or  perchance  much  sooner  ex- 
pended by  their  continuance  than  they  would  be  by  our 
remedies  if  properly  employed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  nice  and 
most  important  point  to  quell  these  inordinate  actions  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  employing  such  means  as  are  the  least 
likely  to  interfere  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  the  re- 
maining vitality  of  the  nervous  system.  How  far  will  blood 
letting  do  this  ?    Under  what  circumstances  is  it  to  be 
had  recourse  to  ?    In  what  stages  of  the  disease  is  it 
usefully  employed?  as  well  as  the  other  general  views 
which  are  to  guide  us  in  its  employment,  now  fall  to 
be  considered  in  the  following?  Section. 

SECTION  I. 

BLOOD-LETTING 
,  The  testimony  of  authors  as  to  the  utility  of  blood- 
letting is  various.  There  are  some  who  place  their 
whole  reliance  on  it,  and  seldom  allow  a  case  to  slip  by 
without  trying  the  sharp  edge  of  their  lancets,  there 
are  others  again,  who  shake  their  heads  and  say  it  is  bad 
practice.  VVe  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
replace  the  blood  in  any  case,  if  once  withdrawn,  unless 
through  the  tedious  process  of  digestion,  and  that  thi 
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is  of  very  difficult  accomplishment  in  a  weak  patient. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  should 
consider  well  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  constitution  of 
our  patient  and  many  other  points  ere  we  have  recourse 
to  this  remedy.    We  may  not  unfrequently  meet  with 
cases    in  which  there  is   a  protracted  convalescence 
merely  from  a  deficit  of  the  blood  that  has  been  ab- 
stracted, and  which  is  so  necessary  to  recruit  and  refresh 
the  whole  functions  of  the  sy^stem  ;  for  by  this  means  we 
may  have  a  new  condition  induced,  and  during  the  time 
that  we  are  waiting  for  the  rallying  of  these  powers  by 
a  replacement,  another  disease  of  perhaps  an  equal- 
ly formidable  nature    occurs  ;   or,    if  not,  we  may 
have  severe    and  protracted  cases  of  convalescence. 
The  abstraction  of  blood  then  is  a  point  of  no  mean 
consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  treated  with  that  sort  of  cool 
indifference  which  we  so   vei'y  frequently  meet  with 
amongst  certain  classes  of  medical  men,  particularly 
those  of  bombastic  pretensions.  Oh  !  say  they,  the  los- 
ing a  little  blood,  with  a  nod,  and  cunning  leer  of  the  oj  e, 
can  be  of  no  harm,  for  it  must  soon  be  replaced  ;  beg- 
ging of  these  gentlemen  pardon,  I  do  say  that  the  losing 
a  little  blood,  when  injudiciously  and  indiscriminately  had 
recourse  to,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  do  we  not  see 
such   men  lose  a  very  great   number   of  their  pa- 
tients ? — I  would  say  from  this  cause  alone.    The  ab- 
stracting blood  in  a  disease  of  this  nature  is  not  such  a 
light  point  as  they  are  inclined  to  make  us  believe.  Tlie 
discriminate  use  of  the  remedy  requires  a  nice  acquaint- 
ance with  the  powers  of  life  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained.   I  could  quote  various  authors  as  to  the  utili- 
ty of  blood-letting.    Dr.  Jukes  observes,  "  without  at 
"  all  adverting  to  the  origin,  or  immediate  exciting  cause 
"  of  this  very  formidable  disease,  it  must  be  quite  evi- 
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"  dent  to  every  common  observer,  that  if  the  Wood  which 
"  now  fills  the  vessels  and  warms  the  extremities,  should 
*'  from  any  cause  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from  them,  it  is 
"  not  annihilated.  It  is  not  now  in  the  superficial  veins,  for 
"  they  are  collapsed;  the  pulses  at  the  wrists  have  ceas- 
"  ed  to  heat,  or  beat  very  languidly ;  and  in  short,  the 
"  sodden  appearance  of  the  hands  and  feet  at  once  be- 
"  speaks  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  fluid  from  all  those 

parts. — Before  I  had  to  combat  with  the  disease,  I 
"  was  very  sanguine,  and  thought  that  the  early  appli- 
"  cation  of  caloric  externally  and  internally,  while  I 
"  abstracted  blood  largely  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
"  the  internal  parts,  which  T  believed  to  exist,  would  be 
"  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  and  I  almost  fan- 

cied  might  supercede   even   the  use  of  calomel  and 
"  opium."    The  first  part  of  the  quotation,  is  in  some 
respects,  certainly  a  fair  deduction;  but  I  must  say,  one 
of  the  most  appalling  errors  that  a  medical  man  ever 
fell  into,  would  result  from  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
jancet.    It  is  a  species  of  logical  deduction,  erroneous  in 
the  extreme,  which  if  put  into  full  operation,  and  to. 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  would  prove  the  death-blow 
to  thousands,  and  destroy  more  in  the  severe  forms 
of  the  epidemic  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  save — 
r  was  about  to  add  even  taking  every  case  into  con- 
sideration, from  the  most  simple  form  of  the  disease  to 
its  most  malignant  species,    such  however  would  be 
rather  a   too   hasty  conclusion.    If  there  is  a  dis- 
ease in  which  blood-letting,  when  improperly  applied, 
will  do  irreparable  damage  it  is  certainly  this  one,  as  I 
shall  in  a  short  time  attempt  to  shew.    The  second  part 
of  the  quotation  is   a  species  of    reasoning  not  un- 
frcquently  to  be  met  with, — more  apt  to  mislead  than 
instruct.     This  proceeds  from  the  non-application  of 
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principles  to  practice,  which  some  do  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  College,  or  even 
during  theircourse  of  study.  Had  attention  been  paid  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  errors  of  such  magnitude 
could  not  possibly  have  crept  into  the  general  practice,even 
of  the  routinist.  My  reasons  for  condemning  this  so 
much  will  afterwards  appear  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
warm  bath.  Dr.  Jukes  says  there  is  nothing  more  imme- 
"  diately  stimulating  to  the  arterial  system  than  heat,  and 
"  hence  the  hot  bath  is  strongly  indicated  and  my  own 
**  practice  substantiates  the  truth  of  the  theory."  Now 
had  he  informed  us  under  w^hat  circumstances  he  had 
had  recourse  to  this  remedy, — at  what  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  thermometrical  change  in  the  heat  of  the 
body,  we  would  have  been  enabled  perhaps  in  the  present 
day  to  use  as  uaqualified  language  as  he  does.  We 
will  find  that  there  is  a  medium  of  temperature  to 
be  adopted,  for,  if  the  bath  be  too  hot,  it  will  certainly 
overpower  the  strength  of  the  constitution. 

To  return  to  our  subject Dr  Burrell  "clearly  proves,  that 

at  the  commencement  ofthe  disease  in  l^uropeans,  blood 
*' letting  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  successful  practice;  and 
"  perhaps  also  in  Natives,  provided  it  be  had  recourse  to 
*'  sufficiently  early  in  the  disease  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
"  vital  powers  remain,  so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a  full 

stream,  it  ought  perhaps  never  to  be  neglected,  it  hav- 
"  ing  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  great  debility  so 

much  complained  of,  is  merely  apparent.  Calomel  as 
**  a  remedy,  certainly  comes  next  in  order,  and  when 
**  employed  in  proper  doses,  with  the  assistance  of  opium, 

and  more  particularly  in  the  more  early  stages  of 
"  the  disease,  seems  to  be  equally  effectual  among 
*'  Natives,  as  venesection  among  Europeans,  in 
**  arresting   its   progress. — All  other  remedies  must 
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in  our  opinion  be  considered  mere  auxiliaries" — 
Bombay  Reports — The  Bengal  Reports  give  a  somewhat 
different  account,  and  do  not  seem  so  sansvine  in  the 
treatment.  "In  Europeans  generallj',  and  in  robust  Na- 
"  tives,  bleeding  could  be  commonly  practised,  where 
"  the  patient  was  commonly  seen  within  one,  two,  or 
"  perhaps  three  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
"  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  resorted  to  under  such 
"  favourable  circumstances,  it  was  more  successful  than 
"  any  other  remedy  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  usually 

resolving  spasm,  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
"mach  and  bowels  ;  andremovingthe  universal  depressi- 

on  under  which  the  system  laboured — amongst  the  ge- 
"  nerality  of  Natives,  the  depressing  influence  of  the  dis- 
"  ease  was  so  powerful  and  rapid  in  its  operation  as  almost 

immediately  to  produce  a  complete  collapse,  and  near- 

ly  destroy  arterial  action  ;  and  therefore  to  render  ve- 
"  nesection  for  the  most  part  from  thebeginning  imprac- 
"  ticable.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  calomel 
*^  possessed  any  specific  power  in  checking  the  disorder, 

it  was  undoubtedly  frequently  useful  in  soothing  irri- 
"  tability  and  was  perhaps  of  more  certain  sedative  ope- 
"  ration  than  any  other  medicine." 

Now,  after  the  above  lengthy  quotations,  we  may  ask 
•what  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  blood-letting 
in  any  stage  of  the  disease  ? — I  admit  that  it  will  relieve 
the  spasmodic  affections,  and  that  it  consequently  acts 
like  a  sedative,  but  it  is  a  sedative  of  the  most  powerful 
and  determined  sort,  and  if  too  much  has  been  withdrawn, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  we  can  employ  that  will  rouse 
the  nervous  system,  and,  in  conjunction  with  this,  the  cir- 
culation. Bleeding  therefore  is  a  powerful  sedative  in 
the  disease,  and  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  power, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  loiv  condition.    The  brain,  as  well 
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ax^very  other  part  connected  with  it,  at  all  times  depends 
oil  the  healthy  state  of  the  blood  for  a  proper  perform- 
ance  of  it»  actions,  so  that,  by  abstracting  from  that 
which  is  now  actually  circulating  in  the  system,  we  will 
do  irreparable  damage.    In  those  cases,  in  which  the 
attack  is  severe,  will  bleeding,  at  any  period,  tend  to  pre- 
vent venous  congestion  ?  or  will  it  remove  this  when 
present— as  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease ?    I  should  think  that  bleeding  at  the  vert/  ram- 
muncement,  will  certainly,  in  some  measure,  counteract 
the  tendency  to  such,  and  that  we  may  thus  turn  the  tide 
of  affairs  in  our  favour;  this,  however,  more  immediately 
applies  to  the  less  severe  forms  of  Cholera,  for  we  will 
find,  when  such  congestion  has  formed,  that  venesection 
will  not  do  so,  but  will  only  give  encouragement  to  its 
increasing.    The  reason  why  it  will  not  do  so  is  simply 
this,  there  now  exists  a  torpid  state  of  the  heart, 
and  greater  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  of  the  nervous  power, 
which  venesection  is  calculated  rather  to  aggravate 
than  relieve.    Cholera   is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and 
differs  almost  entirely   from  others  in  which  venous 
congestion   occurs,  for   in  these  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
heart  and  large  blood-vessels  are  oppressed  merely  from 
the  onus  of  the  blood  being,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
directed  to  the  more  internal  parts,  and  the  nerves, 
although  they  may  have  been  the  primary  instigators  of 
this,  now  come  to  suffer  from  the  presence  of  the  additi- 
onal load — theheart  also  becomes  irritable  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  ev'ila, ^^rst  from  an  irritated  state  of 
the  nerves,  and  secondli/  hom  the  congested  state  of  the 
veins,  which  it  cannot  get  rid  off,  at  least  for  some  time, 
or  until  we  abstract  blood  ;    by  doing  so  we  give  re- 
lief to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system,  which, 
although  oppressed,  has  all  the  time  continued  in  opera- 
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iian,  and  ready  to  take  on  action  the  moment  the 
oppressive  cause  is  removed.  This  however,  is  entirely 
different  from  what  takes  place  in  Cholera,  after  it  has  been 
for  some  time  in  duration,  for  here  the  deadening  cause 
continues  so  that  blood-letting,  instead  of  removing 
must  rather  tend  to  increase  it :  whereas,  in  the  other 
instances,  the  cause,  is  by  no  means  so  powerful  as 
it  is  in  the  latter,  since  it  only  induces  a  torpid  or 
inactive  state  which  continues  for  an  indefinite  time  ; 
and  we  will  find  that  the  system  soon  becomes  res- 
tive from  having  its  innate  powers  oppressed,  but 
Dot  destroyed,  and  endeavours  by  some  means  or  other 
to  expell  the  enemy.  This  then  forms  the  grand  dif- 
ference, that  in  those  instances,  in  which  venous  conges- 
tion occurs,  from  other  causes  than  those  capable  of  act- 
ing like  poisons  when  admitted  into  the  system,  there 
does  not  exist  so  great  and  universal  a  tendency  to  the 
destruction  of  the  nervous  power  ;  in  these  it  is  only 
oppressed,  and  being  relieved,  the  powers  of  the  body 
come  again  into  full  play  ;  but,  in  Cholera,  and  other  cases 
of  poisons,  the  nervovs  power  being  greatly  injured  or 
destroyed,  it  should  follow  that  we  cannot  expect  any 
good  from  phlebotomising  our  patients  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. By  bleeding,  therefore,  in  other  dis- 
eases, in  which  venous  congestion  is  present,  we  re- 
move the  load  of  blood  from  the  more  internal  parts, 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  heart  itself.  This  being 
the  propelling  power,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  once, 
feel  the  impression  and  being  relieved,  together  with  its 
nervous  system,  the  circulation  goes  on  in  somewhat  the 
same  proportion  as  we  see  exemplified  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  pulse  continues  up  after  venesection;  what 
is  apt  to  occur  now  ? — there  may  be  a  state  of  re-ac- 
tion induced  from  another  cause,  and  we  may  require 
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generally  relieved  in  this  manner  from  the  additional 
load,  we  would  have  an  increase  of  the  disturb- 
ance, for  the  blood  now  acting  as  a  weight,  and  from  it« 
bulk  alone,  giving  a  stimulus,  to  the  whole  system, 
would  induce  a  tendency  to  re-action  and  this  taking 
place  there  would  in  all  likelihood  be  either  what  has 
been  called  a  critical  discharge,  as  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, or  a  purging,  or  a  hemorrhagy,  either  would  mo- 
derate the  quantity,  or  take  off  that  stimulus  from  bulk  ; 
and  with  a  return  of  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body 
there  must  also  take  place  a  more  free  distribution  ;  this 
is  managed  by  the  nervous  power  being  so  strong  as  to 
cause  an  equable  adjustment  of  the  whole  ;  at  times, 
it  may  so  happen  that  in  its  endeavours  to  do  as  above 
stated,  other  diseases  will  occur  somewhere  in  the 
body,  this  arises  ft-om  an  over-excited  state  in  a  particular 
portion  of  it,  and  from  the  non-efficient  resisting  pow  - 
er of  that  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  point  out  the  reason  why  the  blood  for.sakes 
the  more  external  parts  in  certain  fevers,  as  well  as 
the  other  points  to  be  attended  to. 

It  may  now  be  mentioned  that  it  is  certainly  bad 
practice,  especially  in  hot  climates,  to  bleed  in  the  more 
^xed  cold  stages  of  any  fever.  The  patient,  in  my 
opinion,  should  always  be  somewhat  comfortable 
as  regards  his  sensations, — not  by  any  means  very 
chilly  or  cold,  and  we  ought  at  all  times  to  have 
a  pulse,  wdiich  is  not  guttering  or  very  tremulous, 
there  should  always  be  a  sort  of  re-nction  in  the  85-8- 
tem,  ere  we  venture  to  abstract  blood,  if  we  have  lost  the 
favourable  moment,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
attack.  I  am  well  aware  that  these  opinions  run  coun- 
ter to  those  of  others^  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in 
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the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  especially  in  those  of  theiatermit' 
tent  type  ;  this  cannot  be  avoided,  for  I  give,  as  it  is  my 
duty  to  dO;  a  plain,  fair,  and  candid  statement  as  regards 
the  proper  plan  of  proceeding  :  our  rule  should  be,  pro- 
vided we  have  lost  the  opportunity  at  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  attack,  not  to  bleed  in  any  cold  stage  unless, 
there  is  action  in  the  system,  as  evinced  by  the  state 
of  the  skin,  which  ought  always  to  be  moderately  warm, 
with  the  pulse  neither  very  feeble,  small,  quick,  nor  flutter- 
ing ;  by  acting  otherwise  we  may  do  irreparable  injury. 
I  know,  and  fully  admit  the  utility  of  the  practice  of 
blood-letting  in  other  diseases,  when  the  state  of  the 
system  seems  evidently  to  demand  this  remedy  ;  what 
I  am  adverse  to  is  an  improper  and  ill-timed  applica- 
tion of  the  lancet ;  the  instances,  in  which  this  cannot 
be  depended  on,  as  a  salutary  means  of  relief,  I 
have  noticed  above,  for  we  will  find  them  to  be  those  in 
which  there  evidently  exists  a  deficit  of  action  in  the  cir- 
culation, produced  by  a  transiently  destructive  operation 
on  the  nervous  energy.  It  would  be  singular  indeed  if 
all  authors  were  wrong  as  to  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittents  ;  there  are  some  who  give  instances 
in  which  all  who  were  bled  in  this  stage  e  vita  decessit., 
while  the  majority  of  those  who  had  been  differently 
treated  iu  this  respect  recovered,  although  all  had  been 
under  precisely  the  same  form  of  general  treatment. 
—It  follows  that  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  under  such  circumstances,  and,  that 
if  we  must  bleed,  we  ought  to  do  so  at  the  pro- 
per period.  Here  we  will  find,  in  hot  chmates,  that 
Europeans  bear  blood-letting  well,  but  then  this  is  when 
it  is  judiciously  employed.  When  any  one  bleeds  in  the 
cold  stage  of  fever,  especially  in  the  intertropical  clime 
of  the  East,  under  what  circumstances  does  he  do  so 
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•with  every  chance  of  benefit  resulting  from  it.  Every 
One  may  grant  me  that  there  existed  a  deficit  of  action, 
from  which  the  above  patients,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  the  mal-practice,  could  not  rally.  The  reason  may  ap- 
pear more  plain  when  we  consider  that,  in  such  in- 
stances, a  state  of  low  vitality,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  patient's  recovery,  mu-it  have  been  induced  cither 
by  a  continuance  gf  the  same  state  of  the  disease,  or  by 
the  production  of  a  new  one.  If  our  patients  recover,  when 
bled  in  the  cold  stage,  they  do  so  under  the  following 
circumstances, — they  may  have  been  bled  at  the  mo- 
ment re-action   was  about  to   establish  itself,  or  the 
paroxysm  of  the  fevers  may  have  been  neither  of  long 
continuance,  nor  the  disease  itself  severe,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  cold  stage  may  not  have  continued  long,  per  • 
haps  been  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice;  such  cases  we  not 
unfrequently  meet  with.    It  is  not  intended  to  call  in 
question  the  principles  of  any  one  on  this  particular  point, 
otherwise  than  by  stating  that  the  proper  laws  have  not 
been  laid  down  by  authors,  or  if  so,  that  they  have  not 
been  attended  to  ;  none  have  done  so  with  sufficient  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy,  and  I  do  distinctly  observe  that 
few  of  them  have  taken  an  extensive  view  of  the  merits 
of  this  question.    They  ought  to  have  given  a  more 
distinct  statement  of  the  difference  which  exists  in 
bleeding  at  any  particular  stage,  than  they  have  done,  and 
have  shewn  us  the  time  when  it  might  be  advantageous- 
ly employed,  as  well  as  that  must  when  we  were  not 
to  interfere  in  this   respect.     I    am  also  convinced 

that  any  one  who  takes  a  modern  work  into  his  hand,  

studies  the  paragraphs  on  blood-letting  in  cholera,' 
and  some  other  diseases,  cannot  but  feel  very  much 
discontented  with  the  result  of  his  investigations. 
There  is  but  Httle  difference  made  by  some  between 
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■the  mild  cases/ ani  those  of  an  aggravated  form.  One 
author  says,  bleed  at  the  very  commencement,  but  he 
does  not  say  whether  we  may    again  do  so  with  advan- 
lage  ;  another  tells  us  to  bleed  when  we  can  get  blood 
to  flow,  for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  venous  con- 
gestion can  be  removed,  and  a  third,  or  fourth,  may  say 
a  something  else.    I  am  somewhat  unwilling  to  wrestle 
■with  these  modern  liCviathans,  knowing  well  that  I  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  with  them  ;   I  will  stand  by  what  has 
been  advanced,  however  severe  as  their  animadversions 
may  be.   These  men,  be  it  recollected,  have  strong  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  the  medical  world,  and,  in  many 
points  of  view,  they  are  entitled  to  it ;  thus  httle  advan- 
tage would  accrue  from  urging  this  important  subject 
farther,  than  to   solicit  the  strict  attention  to  this 
article  which  it  evidently  deserves — life  or  death  is  in 
the  remedy — they  are  but  men,  like  myself,  with  this 
difference  that  I  am  young,  while  many  of  them  have  the 
matured  faculties  of  advanced  life.    Medicine,  especially 
in  the  present  day,  is  not  at  a  stand  still,  for  we  will  find 
as  we  already  know,  that  it  is  only  by  progressive  im- 
provements that  we  can  arrive  at  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion, which,  as  may  be  predicted,  will  not  occur  in  our 
time. 

It  is  only  the  search  after  truth,  that  has  induced  me 
to  make  the  above  remarks,  let  none  therefore  imagine 
that  I  want  to  stir  a  nest  of  hornets,  or  introduce  any 
thing  like  innovations,  even  were  it  possible,  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  every  medical  man's  experience  ;  but 
to  return  to  our  subject.  We  are  aware  "  that  every  pa- 
"  roxysm  of  fever  is  tHrm  'matcd  by  some  evacuation  from 
"  the  system,  whether  by  perspiration,  urine,  increased 
«'  secretions,  or  of  some  local  hemorrhage"  and  that  this 
IM  the  manner  in  which  nature  takes  to  relievehersclf.  But 
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to  the  point  at  issue,  as  it  is  not  at  the  com me7i cement ^ 
but  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm  that  this  takes  place, 
the  question  is,  will  bleeding  early  prevent  such  an 
occurrence  ?    I  here  more  particularly  allude  to  the  cold 
stage,   and   the  time  during  which  it  continues ;  it 
is  imagined  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  what  have 
we  gained  by  interruptmg  the  sanitory  efforts  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  in  many  cases  we  may  have  done  more  than  is 
required  to  moderate  this  or  that  action,  if  so — will  we 
not  have  done  harm  ?  The  moderation  of  action  is  all 
that  we  should  ever  aim  at  under  such  circumstances, 
otherwise  we  can  do  no  good,  and  surely  the  proper  time 
for  doing  this  is  when  we  can  safely  determine,  from  the 
steady  state  of  the  pulse,  how  much  of  the  vital  fluid  can  be 
spared  for  the  relief  of  the  system    In  a  disease  of  the 
nature  of  Cholera,  in  which  the  sanguiferous  system  is 
much  oppressed,  and  certainly  weak,  especially  in  its  more 
advanced  stage,  what  benefit,  let  me  ask,  can  be  derived 
from  still  farther  moderating  an  action  that  is  already  but 
too  apparently  under  tone.  Nothing  it  is  believed,  can  be 
gained  by  such  a  proceeding,  but  does  it  not  rather  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  we  run  the  chance  of  producing 
death  more  quickly?  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  against 
the  practice  of  venesection  that  I  venture  to  plead,  or  give 
an  opinion,  as  to  the  proper  time  when  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  remedy  with  most  chance  of  doing  good, 
.  either  in  this  disease,  or  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers.  If 
such  are  ever  to  be  cured  by  blood-letting,  it  must  be  at 
the  time  when  action  or  re-action  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  warrant  our  interference  in  this  respect,  which  sel- 
dom or  ever  actually  happens  in  the  true  cold  stage  of 
any  fever,  especially  when  this  has  been  of  some  dura- 
tion.   If  then,  the  practice  be   prejudicial  in  the  cold 
stage  of  such  fevers,  how  much  more  damage  must  be 
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committed  in  those  cases  in  which  such  has  actually  taken 
pl^ce,  when  attended  Avith  an  all-overpowering  action 
^n  the  nervous  system,  that  cannot  now  be  relieved,  or 
brought  to  re-act  by  the  abstraction  of  as  much  blood  as 
can  be  obtained :  we  shall  find  that  our  patient  suffers 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the  circu- 
lating medium.  In  the  above  observations  I  do  not  al- 
lude to  bleeding  before,  or  after  this  particular  state  of 
the  system  has  occurred,  with  the  especial  precaution, 
however,  that  we  do  not  overstep  the  bounds  prescrib- 
ed, and  that  we  do  not  lower  action  too  much,  else 
here  also  we  do  irreparable  damage.  These  points 
must  depend  on  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  ;  I 
therefore,  proceed  with  the  investigation  of  this  important 
subject,  under  the  thorough  conviction  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  from  an  ill-timed  application  of 
the  remedy. 

I  find  one  modem  author  who  insists  upon  a  some- 
thing like  the  proper  plan  of  procedure,  but  this  is  only 
insofar  as  regards  one  stage  of  the  disease,  others, 
of  perhaps  equal  repute,  could  be  selected,  in  so  far  as 
respects  the  insisting  on  the  propriety  of  this  but  as  be 
was,  at  least,  amongst  the  first  who  shewed  the  reasons 
Qvhy  and  loherefore  he  is,  on  that  account  now  chosen. 
In  his  well  known  work  we  find  the  following.  "  In  the 
"  first  place,  the  time  for  blood-letting  in  fever  should  be 
"  an  object  of  great  attention.  It  should  not  only  be  ear- 
"  ly  in  respect  to  the  accession  of  the  fever,  but  the  acme 
"  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  height  of  the  exacerbation 
"  should  be  selected  as  the  proper  periods,  for  making 
"  the  abstraction.  At  these  times  the  evacuation  will 
"  produce  an  alleviation  of  symptoms  and  often  a  solu- 
"  tion  of  the  paroxysm  or  exacerbation  ;  whereas  if 
*<  taken  during  the  remission  of  the  fever,  v  hen  the  sys- 
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tern  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  deUquhmt 
"  animi  is  often  the  consequence,  followed  by  a  train  of 
nervous  symptoms  and  debility  that  are  charged  on 
the  measure,  when  they  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
"  count  of  the  ill-judged  period   of  its  application." 
Had  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  others,  paid  proper  at- 
tention to  these,  his  own  words,  as  applicable  to  Cholera, 
we  would  have  found  other  measures,  than  those  usually 
adopted,  pursued  as  regards  the  malady  in  all  its  stages,, 
or  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  evident  cold 
stage  present.    In  his  remarks  on  Cholera,  he  obseTves> 
"  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  blood  and  of  excitability, 
"  and  with  them,  the  functions  of  perspiration  and  bili- 
"  ary  secretion." — Tliis  is  certainly  the  indication,  but  I 
ask  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? — here  the  Doctor  has  left  as  to 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark  ;   for  this,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  Cholera,  is  not  tp  be  accomplished  by  any  pow- 
ers, which  he  or  others  have  pointed  out  to  us.  He  says 
properly  that  "  the  early  restoration  of  balance  in  the 
circulation   and   excitability"    is   the  most  judicious 
mode  ; — certainly,  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  ask  again, 
by  what  powers  this  can   be  done.    Will  blood-let- 
ting do  it,  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  ? — I  appre- 
hend that  it  will  not  do  so,  why  then  did  he,  as  well 
as  others,  not  distinctly  state  this,  and  warn  us  against 
committing  blunders  of  such  immense  magnitude.  It 
is  therefore,  only  in  the  more  early  period  of  the  dis- 
ease that  we  can  expect  any  advantage  from  blood-lettino- 
for,  if  our  patient  has  been  long  under  the  attack,  or  in 
instances  of  a  more  aggravated  nature  of  even  a  few 
hours'  duration,  when  attended  with  a  vomiting  and 
purging  of  rather  a  superabundance  of  fluids,  we  will 
find  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  we  can  do  no 
good  by  this,  as  a  remedy  of  general  procedure  I 
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-Strongly  deprecate  the  adoption  therefore  of  blood- 
letting at  every  period  of  the  attack  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances.  Some  medical  men,  especially  those  who 
have  read  but  httle  since  leaving  College,  are  apt  to 
imagine,  that  if  blood-letting  be  useful  at  one  period, 
and  this  the  early  one,  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
bleed  all  their  patients  as  early  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, without  giving  due  reflection  to  the  other  important 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    To  put  such 
men  right  the  following  may  be  introduced  from  Dr. 
Cullen.    "  It  must  appear,  that  the  employing  blood- 
"  letting  in  certain  fevers,  requires  much  discernment 
and  skill,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  consideration 
"  of  the  following  circumstances.    1 .  The  nature  of  the 
"  prevailing  epidemic.   2.  The   nature  of  the  remote 
"  cause.  3.    The  season  and  climate  in  which  the  dis- 
ease  occurs.  4.    The  degree  of  phlogistic  diathesis 
present.  5.    The  period  of  the  disease.  6.    The  age, 
vigour  and  plethoric  state  of  the  patient.  7.  The 
"  patient's  former  diseases  and  habits  of  blood-letting. 

8.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  out.  9,  The 
"  effects  of  the  blood-letting  that  may  have  been  already 
"  practised."  The  more  then,  we  keep  these  rules  be- 
fore us,  and  for  our  guidance,  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
mind,  and  benefit  to  our  patients,  will  be  the  consequence ; 
as  we  will  find  that  there  is  no  disease  in  which  damage 
is  more  likely  to  occur,  from  this  as  a  remedy,  than 
Cholera. 

The  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  scarcely  requires  to  be  adverted  to  ;  this  is 
evinced  on  the  opening  of  a  vein,  or  the  absence  of  the 
pulse  from  the  extremities ;  for  we  will  find  ourselves  fre- 
quently disappointed  in  obtaining  any  quantity  of  blood 
oven  after  half  an  hour's  perfievprruf^o.  and  it  may  then 
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come  away  only  drop  by  drop.    It  was  formerly,  and  I 
believe  it  is  even  at  present  imagined,  that  he  is  a 
fortunate  person  who  can  get  blood  to  flow  a  little  quick- 
er, even  in  the  warm  bath.    But  I  maintain  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  this  must  always  be  attended 
with    the    most    injurious    consequences ;    and,  even 
admitting  that  some  cases    of  severe   depression  re- 
cover, under  this   mode  of  practice,  will  any  medical 
man  say  that  this    occurs  in  consequence  of  their 
being  bled,  in  the  hot  bath  ?    It   is  supposed  that 
none  will  positively  declare  in   the  affirmative,  and 
there  are  some   who  may  be    inclined  to  say  that 
such  recoveries  are  in  spite  of  these  efforts  of  allevi- 
ation, and  why?    It  may  be    answered   that  re-ac- 
tion of  the  system  was,  in  all  probability,  just  about 
to  take  place,  at  the  critical  time  when  such  measures 
were  had  recourse  to,  and    that    such  would  have 
gone  on  to  a  favourable  termination,    without  their 
worse  than  teasing    interference.     I  go  a   step  far- 
ther, for  which  perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  many, 
and  say,  that  patients  have  suffered  relapses  in  conse- 
quence of  this   when   resorted  to   as  indiscriminate 
practice.  It  is  surely  time    enough   to  bleed  when 
we  have  symptoms  present,  as  indicated  by  the  bound- 
ing state  of  the  pulse  ;  we  should  view  the  case  as 
somewhat   analogous    to   the    more   severe   cases  of 
concussed  brain,  in  which,  at  first,  we  have  the  patient 
gradually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  but  who 
is  fortunately  saved,  either  through  the  efforts  of  the 
system  itself,    or  our  judicious  interference,   we  will 
then  find  the  pulse  rising,  and  when  once  sufficiently 
firm,  we  perhaps  bleed,  but  only  with  the  view  of 
moderating  action,  or  preventing  the  consequences  that 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  a  too  vigorous  state  of 
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the  circulation  on  these  weakened  parts,to  be  particularly 
dreaded,  and  guarded  against  in  concussed  brain.  By 
bleeding,  therefore,  we  moderate  the  action  of  the  system, 
and  save  the  brain  from  inflammation.  A  good  Surgeon 
would  not  have  recourse  to  blood-letting  in  the  very  first 
stage  of  concussed  brain,  but  would,  to  a  certainty,  pursue 
some  other  more  appropriate  remedies  than  those  of  phel- 
botomising.  If  the  measures  here  supposed  were  put  iir 
practice,  would  our  patient  not  sink  sooner,  and  beyond 
all  power  of  remedial  measures  ? — we  would  find  that 
no  power  on  earth  would  be  able  to  raise  the  circu- 
lation, or  that  of  the  nervous  system,  upon  which  the 
whole  functions  of  the  body  so  much  depend  for  a 
due  and  efficient  performance  of  action.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  this  fluid,  therefore,  even  by  the  most  skilful, 
clever  and  perfect  phlebotomiser,  could  not  save  pati- 
ents so  circumstanced  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  send 
them  to  that  bourn  from  which  none  ever  returned.  Do 
not  accuse  me  of  giving  a  forced,  or  imaginary  idea  of 
the  evils  of  blood-letting  in  such  diseases,  for  be  it 
slated  that  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  the  most  injuri- 
ous consequences  resulting  from  the  ill-timed  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  in  many  diseases  by  some  dabblers- 
in  the  profession.  Such  men,  however,  are  a  useful" 
sort  of  beings  ; — is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that  they 
are  able  to  bear  their  onus  of  labour  when  an  epidemic 
is  raging;  but  then  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  no  more" 
than  administer  the  medicines,  or  to  look  at  the  gums" 
of  the  patient  which  we  may  in  general  find  them  doing 
every  visit,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  mouth  has  be- 
come affected ;  they  may  also  be  of  importance  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  other  matters,  as  connected  with 
his  comforts.  Such  a  class  of  men  are  useful  and  well 
able  to  bear  the  drudgery  of  the  profession,  as  their  minds 
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are  in  general  totally  insensible  to  the  finer  feelin^^, 
which  will  always  be  characteristic  of  the  truly  sensible 
physician. 

"  In  my  hospital  practise"  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  "  I 
"  have  never  made  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  the  criterion 
"  for  bleeding;  but  the  question  for  its  necessity  hasde- 

pended  on  whether  the  vomiting  and  purging  have 

been  of  long  continuance  and  accompanied  with  copious 
"  evacuations,  for  where  such  is  the  case,  a  real  and 
"  positive  exhaustion  of  vital  powers  is  induced,  totally  in- 
"  dependent  of  apparent  debility  of  the  collapse  ;  respect- 
"  ing  which  there  is  no  necessity  of  stopping  to  argue 
"  that  it  is  not  actual  u'eakness,  but  a  symptomatic 
"  syncope  of  the  animal  powers.  If  the  discharges, 
"  by  the  mass  of  the  matter  evacuated,  have  induced 
"  positive  debility,  bleeding  is  to  add  exhaustion  to  ex- 
"  haustion ;  and  our  attention  is  required  to  the  visceral 
"  irritation,  and  to  support  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
"  constitution.    But  if  native  strength  be  inherent  and 

not  as  yet  broken  down  ;  if  the  discharges  have  been 
"  of  long  continuance,  nor  voided  in  preternatural 
**  quantities,  I  would  always  have  recourse  to  bleeding. 
"  First  it  reUeves  the  spasms,  and  saves  the  patient  the 
"  anguish  of  pain  and  the  fatigue  and  languor  which 
"  follow  it ;  and  secondly,  by  abstracting  a  portion  of 
"  the  circulating  fluid,  it  is  withdrawn  mechanically 
"  from  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  viscera,  and  the  con- 

gestion  there  is  instantly  relieved  ;  by  this  the  quantity 
"  of  the  future  discharge  is  diminished,  and  the  venous 
"  evacuation  is  less  exhausting  than  the  unnatural 
*'  visceral  secretion  which  it  interrupts.  These  alone  are 
*'  satisfactory  reasons  independent  of  the  reduction  of 
"  nervous  irritability,  the  exciting  cause,  which  forms 
"  in  my  view  of  the  case,  the  first  leading  reason  for 
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"  bleeding,  but  which  will  not  of  course  be  taken  into 
"  consideration  by  those  who  do  not  consider  the  disease 
"  to  be  dependent  on  nervous  disorder.  It  has  there- 
"  fore  been  my  invariable  rule  to  practice  bleeding  un- 
"  der  such  circumstances  :  I  always  feel  it  a  subject  of 
"  great  regret  when  I  cannot  bleed  ;  it  is  in  my  mind 
"  next  to  signing  the  patient's  death  warrant,  when  I 
"  decide  that  the  critical  moment  is  past  and  he  no 
"  longer  capable  of  undergoing  it."  The  above  is  by 
for  the  best  article  that  I  have  any  where  met  with,  and 
certainly  exhibits  our  author  as  a  talented,  and  pretty 
shrewd  observer  of  the  laws  of  nature,  there  are  a  few 
strictures  to  be  made  on  it — not,  however,  with  the  love 
of  finding  fault,  but  with  that  of  scrutinizing  for  the 
truth. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  above  applies  more  for- 
cibly to  the  milder  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  ad- 
missible in  any  of  the  more  inveterate  forms  of 
the  malady,  if  we  have  lost  the  favourable  moment  of 
the  formation  of  the  attack— In  proof  that  blood-letting 
should  not  be  heedlessly  had  recourse  to,  particularly 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  the  Natives,  I  have  only  to 
instance  those  cases  in  which  another  plan,  as  pursued 
by  Dr.  Kennedy,  was  successful,  and  in  which  not 
one  of  them  was  bled,  and  yet  all  recovered.  This, 
therefore,  may  serve  to  point  out  the  true  conside- 
ration of  our  patient's  constitution  ;  it  may  also  be 
observed  that  the  more  naturalized  others  are  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Natives  and  to  the  climate,  the  less  frequent- 
ly will  we  require  to  take  lancet  in  hand  ;  if  we  do  so, 
as  a  general  mode  of  practice,  it  is  imagined  that  our  suc- 
cess will  be  thereby  greatly  diminished, — we  will  find  that 
in  proportion  to  our  non-interference  in  this  respect  so 
will  our  recoveries  be.    If  we  bleed  for  the  purpose  of 
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relieving  spasms  and  pains,  or  to  reduce  the  irritabili- 
ty of  the  stomach  at  the  very  onset  of  these,  we  may  do 
much  harm,  for  they  may  not  have  commenced  until  the 
disease  has  been  duration  for  some  hours,  or  they  may 
have  arisen  from  an  irregular  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  days.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  proceedings  ; 
we  may  certainly  expect  from  blood-letting  that  it 
will  act  like  a  sedative,  but  then  this  will  probably 
only  be  for  the  time,  and  if  it  does  so  completely 
we  may  find  that  the  powers  of  the  system  are  too  much 
weakened.  These  spasmodic  affections  have  a  great 
chance  of  returning,  and  this  too  at  a  very  short  interval, 
when  they  will  be  in  operation  according  to  the  re- 
maining vitality.  What  then  have  we  gained  by 
the  practice  ? — some  may  imagine  that  if  they  can 
get  the  blood  to  flow  they  will  allow  more  of  it 
to  escape,  by  these  measures  we  may  certainly  re- 
duce the  irritability,  but  along  with  it,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantum  abstracted,  so  is  the  patient's 
strength  diminished,  and  thus  a  more  sure  and  firm  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  malady  to  commit  depredations  on 
the  vital  and  animal  powers.  Even  admitting  that  the 
quantum  abstracted  will,  to  the  same  extent,  lessen  the 
stimulus  of  bulk  to  the  intestines,  this  can  only  be  for 
the  time,  for  if  the  circulation  be  not  put  into  activity, 
it  will  only  again  collect  here,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  general  tendency  to  its  being  withdrawn  from  the 
surface,  hence  it  will  again,  and  in  a  short  time,  only- 
renew  the  former  state,  and  being  now  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  doing  harm,  for  it  will  certainly  operate 
with  more  force,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  debili- 
ty, it  will  make  the  attack  more  liable  to  assume  the 
white  and  watery  stools  so  ominous  of  a  fatal  termina- 
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tion.  Besides,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  the  blood  ahstract- 
ed  comes  from  that  in  actual  circulation,  which  also, 
on  this  account,  finds  a  more  easy  access  to  the  more 
internal  parts,  and  thus  double  the  quantity  intended, 
is  taken  away  from  the  circulating  medium  ;  besides,  a 
torpidity  is  added  to  the  whole  powers  of  the  body  which 
we  cannot  well  remedy.  Bleeding,  therefore,  although  it 
allays  the  vomiting  and  purging,  will  only  render  the 
bowels  torpid,  they  are  even  now  surely,  in  this  state, 
sufRciently  large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  more  fluid 
particles  of  the  vital  fluid,  without  being  stimulated  into 
activity  by  it ;  so  that  we  see  the  great  damage  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from  undue  interference :  do  we  not 
find,  under  such  a  state,  that  the  bowels  are  pretty  well 
loaded,  with  a  mass  of  fluids  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  given  to  drink  ? — we  hence  conclude  that  a 
portion  of  such  must  have  been  drained  from  the  blood. 

Bkeding  is  not  useless  in  all  cases,  for  we  know  that 
patients  have  recovered  in  which  this  has  heen  time- 
ously  had  recourse  to.  An  important  question  to  be 
considered,  is  wdiether  such  patients  would  have  reco- 
vered, even  although  the  remedy  had  not  been  put  in 
practice  ;  there  are  some  no  doubt  who  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  such  cases  recovered  in  defiance  of 
the  lancet,  and  that  such  actually  run  a  less  chance  of  re- 
covery than  others  who  have  not  suffered  from  the  ope- 
ration. The  true  answer  to  the  above  depends  on  some 
points  of  importance— such  as  the  period  of  application 
— the  plethoric  state  of  the  patient,— the  duration  and 
severity  of  the  disease,  &c.  Blood-letting,  like  an  emetic 
in  cases  of  disease,  particularly  fevers,  cannot  put  a 
stop  to  their  progress,  when  the  disposition  to  them  is 
once  ^fixed  in  the  body  ;  it  may  relieve  particular  symp- 
toms, but  cannot  vp-root  the   disease^  which  musk 
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find  will  run  its  course,  in  deftance  of  the  remedy, 
and  we  will  find  if  il  is  not  employed  at  the  very  for- 
mation of  the  attack,  that,  instead  of  doing  good,  it 
may  be  attended  with  bad  consequences,  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  we  observe  nothing  like  the  same 
extent  of  lesion  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system,  as 
is  to  he  met  with  in  cholera.  But,  as  at  first,  these 
remedies  are  put  in  requisition  just  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  disease  has  fairly  shewn  itself,  they  may 
do  good,  by  turning  the  attack  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  thus  checking  it  at  the  onset.  So,  in  this  dis- 
ease, they  may  be  of  benefit  when  very  early  had  re_ 
course  to,  but  this  much  more  seldom  than  in  other 
cases  of  disease,  from  the  causes  stated.  Besides 
checking  the  vomiting  and  purging,  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, is  not  of  that  very  great  importance  that 
many  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  we  find  that  many 
practitioners  have  given  emetics,  or,  as  Celsus  recom- 
mends, draughts  of  warm  fluid.^,  to  encourage  the  for- 
mer, and  not  without  effecting  many  cures;  the  merits  of 
this  practice,  however,  do  not  fall  to  be  considered  here. 
The  venesection  may  therefore  at  once  check  this  ten- 
dency to  venoiis  congestion,  and  allow  the  circulation 
to  proceed  unrler  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  mild 
attack,  which  is  unattended  by  those  ominous  di.i- 
charges  so  characteristic  of  a  fatal  case.  There  is  one 
point  to  which  our  attention  should  constantly  be  di- 
rected ;  as  we  cannot  tell  the  extent  to  which  the  at- 
tack may  proceed,  whether  it  will  be  mild,  or  severe, 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  as  to  the  quantum  abstracted, 
and  this  the  more  particularly  so,  when  we  observe  the 
cases  around  us  procee.ling  quickly  through  their  va- 
rious stages,  and  not  uufrequently  to  a  fatal  termination, 
even  under  the  mildest  fjr;u.i  ;  in  these  circumstances. 
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had  blood-letting  been  employed,  a&  ^^/ij  as  we  could 
■wish,  we  would  often  find  that  our  patients  would  sink 
more  quickly,  especially  when  the  symptoms  arrive  spee- 
dily at  their  maturity,  in  which  they  are  greatly  aided  by 
our  unnecessary  interference.  But  in  those  cases  in  which 
we  meet  with  cholera  of  a  milder  character  all  around  us, 
(since  the  variety  to  be  met  with  is  great,  from  the  sim- 
plest derangement  of  the  bowels  to  the  more  distinctly 
marked  forms,  such  depending  on  what  has  been  already 
stated,)  then  we  may  use  the  lancet  with  more  freedom, 
but  the  nearer  the  cases  approach  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease,  we  must  do  so  w  ith  an  anxious  and 
qautious  eye.    The  difference  in  this  case  I  conceive  is 
somewhat  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  swallowing  a  large 
and  small  dose  of  poison,  and  much  under  the  same 
circumstances,  as  where  an  inflammation  of  stomach 
arises  from  this  cause  ;  by  bleeding  in  those  cases  in 
which  little  has  been  taken,  we  may  possibly  prevent  the 
inflammation  from  proceeding  to  extremes  ;  but,  in  the 
other  instance,  little  good  would  be  derived  from  the 
remedj", — we  would  only  find  our  patient  sinking  the 
faster.     The  nature  of  the  disease  therefore,  must  be 
most  carefully  taken  into  consideration,  and  we  may  at 
times,  derive  much  advantage  from  witnessing  the  ef- 
fects of  blood-letting  as  practised  by  others  at  this 
period,  such  of  course   will   serve  for  our  guidance, 
according  as  we  see  that  they  recover  equally  with  those 
who  have  not  been  so  treated  or  the  reverse.  Another 
point  in  the  epidemic  is  that  at  times  the  attack  at  the 
very  first  so  stuns  the  powers  of  life  as  to  lay  prostrate 
almost  all  it  assails,  whereas,  as  it  progresses,  it  assumes 
a  milder  form.  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  general  rule  but 
it  is  one  worth  attending  to,  and  the  reason  why  it 
frhould  be  SQ  ha\o  been  already  stated. 
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Bleeding  then,  as  a  general  practice,  I  venture  to  f^v.y 
has  not  been  of  great  utility  ;  it  is  not  stated  that  it  may 
not  have  occasionally  been  of  service,  such  would  be  a 
most  outrageous  assertion,  but  I  affirm  that  the  chances 
are  that  patients  so  treated  might  have  recovered  in  fpitc 
of  the  remedy,  as  there  are  so  many  chances  against  its 
successful  application.  "  The  Surgeon  a\  ho  maizes  his  duty 
"  conscience -work  will  find  this  a  painful  point  to  decide 
"on;  it  is  the  life  and  death-question  ;  and  in  the  empha- 
"  tic  words  of  Celsus,  negue  tamen  ulli  morba  minori  mo- 
"  mento  succuritur,  (it  is  imagined  that  he  meant  diffici- 
*'  lius  succuritur.")  From  what  has  already  been  adduced 
we  see  that  the  question  of  blood-letting  is  extremely 
pertinent,  and  if  there  is,  as  every  one  I  think  will 
grant  me,  a  greater  impression  made  on  the  powers  of 
the  nervous  system  in  this  disease  than  in  the  cold  stage 
of  some  Indian  intermittents,  I  verily  believe  that  such 
practice  during  the  continuance  of  this  in  cholera  must 
be  injurious  in  the  extreme.    If  we  treated  the  disease 
under  the  idea  of  non-interference  with  the  lancet,  in 
the  cold  stage  of  this  very  cold  malady  it  is  thought 
that  we  would  generally  be  correct.    How  would  a  rule 
of  this  form  do? — bleed  in  no  case  in  which  the  s/.-iu  is 
colder  than  natural,  even  although  we  can  obtain  as 
much  blood  as  desirable.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that  these  deductions  are  well  founded,  par- 
ticularly if  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  when 
fully  formed,   and  that  we    would  find   no  benefit 
from  its  adoption,  after  the  attack  has  continued  even 
a  few  hours,  for  we  have  lost  the  favourable  moment, 
iust  in  the  same  manner  as  applies  to  amputf;tions  on 
the  field,  where  if  we  dare  use  the  knife  before  action 
has  come  on,  or  before  the  man  has  greatly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  dimiuutiou  under  which  lie  at  first  la- 
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boured,  we  will  find  that  our  patients  do  no  good. 
No  sensible  Surgeon  ever  operates   in   the  state  of 
collapse;    neither  ought  this   to  be  done  when  the 
system  is  too  active,  we  must  rather  wait  until  it  is  re- 
duced :  the  interval  between  low  and  superabundant  ac- 
tion is  to  be  chosen.    As  in  cholera,  we  must  have  some 
action  adequate  to  keep  the  powers  in  being,  can  we  use 
the  lancet  with  any  chance  of  success  in  the  collapse  ?- 
If  there  is  any  period  at  which  such  can  be  used  is  this 
not  at  the  time  when  the  skin  is  above  temperature  ei- 
ther before  or  after  the  period  stated  ? — it  must  then  be 
used  only  \^ith  the  view  of  moderating  an  escess  of  action 
in  the  circulatio??,  itself.    Even  admitting  that  we  do 
get  the  blood  to  flow  in  the  collapse,  or  cold  stage  do  we 
not  observe  almost  every  one  of  them  so  treated  termi- 
nate fatally  ? — the  few  that  may  recover,  as  I  have  alrea- 
dy stated,  are  such  as  escape  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  treatment,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  any  benefit 
derived  from  it.    Does  not  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  system  does  not  freely  part  with  its  blood,  sufficient- 
ly admonish  us  as  to  the  inutility  of  the  practice  ;  for 
in  many  or  at  least  some  of  the  diseases  of  this  class 
which  are  to  be  benefitted  by  blood-letting,  we  will  find, 
the  body  not  so  obnoxious  to  its  abstraction,  but  that  it 
flows  freely,  perhaps  not  at  first,  but  in  a  much  less  space 
of  time  than  it  does  in  cholera.     But  all  the  injurious 
consequences  of  blood-letting  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned, for,  by  its  adoption,  we  may  even  bring  on 
the  watery  vomiting  and  purging,    by  breaking  the 
balance  existing  between  the  sanguiferous  and  nervous 
systems.     "  It  not  unfrequently  happens"  says  Dr. 
Kennedy,  "  that  the  instant  the  blood  has  begun  to 
flow,  the  natural  course  of  watery  vomiting  and  purg- 
"ing  commence^."    This,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  not  a 
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this  vomiting  and  purging  to  be  the  natural  and  sani- 
tory  efForts  of  nature  to  relieve  herself  1  This  watery 
materiel  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  s^-mptoms  that 
can  possibly  occur  in  the  complaint,  for,  as  already  ob- 
served, when  present,  it  but  too  frequently  excites  the 
spasmodic  affections,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem are  inordinately  expended  ;  as  could  easily  be  shewn, 
not  only  from  his  own  statement,  but  from  that  of  every 
one  who  knows  any  thing  concerning  the  complaint. 

Let  us  pursue  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
blood-letting,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  nothing  wortby  of 
notice  will  prove  too  tedious  on  such  an  all-important 
subject,  more  particularly  when  we  know  that  none  else 
have  given  it  the  severe  scrutiny  which  it  certainly 
demands.  Is  blood-letting  therefore  serviceable  in  all 
cases  of  hemorrfiagyf  Dr.  Cu  ^.  in  treating  of  the  cure 
of  such,  states  that  "  3  '  K:vl  means  which  has  been  fre- 
"  quently  employed  i-'  '  ii.  of  blood-letting.  The  pro- 
*'  priety  of  this  pracfi.'  ?  may  be  doubtful,  as  the  quan- 
*'  tity  of  the  blood  noured  out  by  the  hemorrhagy  may 
*'  be  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  evacuation  in 
*'  any  other  way  :  and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  the 
practice  has  been  often  superfluous,  and  sometimes 
hurtful,  by  making  a  greater  evacuation  than  was  ne- 
"  cessary  or  safe."  <^omparing  cholera  to  this  state  of 
the  body  if  my  premises  are  well  founded,  it  follows  that 
blood-letting  should  7iever  be  employed  in  the  more  se- 
vere forms  of  the  disease,  or  in  any  case  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  well  marked  from  the  first,  since  such 
abstraction  must  only  adi  to  the  general  oppressing 
cause,  and  it  is  surely  enough  that  we  have  only  one 
hemorrhagy  present  under  the  particular  forms  of 
the  complaints  noticed,  for  the  operation,  under  such 
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circuinstuncbs,  wotild  add  one  evil  to  another.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  blood-letting  may  be  employed, 
M'ith  some  chance  of  doing  good,  under  those  cases  of 
the  disease,  in  which  the  patient  is  robust  and  plethoric, 
provided  the  ominous  discharges  have  not  occurred ; 
we  must  be  guided  in  our  practice  by  attending  cir- 
cumstances, always  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  certain 
seasons,  even  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease  has  a  great 
tendency  to  assume  the  more  inveterate  characters,  and 
that  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  urged  on  by  the  very 
use  of  the  lancet,  and  in  proportion  to  the  abstraction 
of  the  vital  fluid.  The  question,  at  this  stage  of  th& 
enquiry,  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  treatment  of  a 
passive  hemorrhagy,  in  which  we  cannot  abstract  blood, 
but  must  use  other  measures  to  quell  the  inordinate 
disturbance — for  the  system  in  cholera  having  lost  its 
tone,  not  only  of  the  muscular  fibres  properly  so  called, 
but  also  of  the  blood  vessels,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
venesection,  particularly  when  practised  out  of  season, 
only  tends  to  encourage  and  thereby  causes  that  "  bi/g- 
beai-"  direct  debility.  Is  it  not  so?  It  is  imagined  that 
it  necessarily  follows  from  this,  that,  by  diminishing 
the  tone  or  tension  of  the  system  in  some  of  the  epidemic 
diseases,  and  more  particularly  in  that  under  consi- 
deration, we  must  do  irreparable  mischief  to  the  whole 
bodily  powers,  since  we  must  admit  that  the  blood  keeps 
the  whole  in  play  through  its  operations  ou  the  nervous 
system. 

We  might  as  well  expect,  by  removing  fuel  from  un- 
der the  boiler  in  a  Steam  engine ,  to  have  the  quantity  of 
steam  generated  necessary  to  keep  the  engine  in  active 
operation,  as  to  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  body, 
by  abstracting  blood  under  the  circumstances  here  sup- 
posed. The  due  and  efficient  performance  of  the  engine 
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depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  quantity  of 
fuel  being  added  ;  but  if  this  be  in  excess,  then  we  have 
too  high  a  degree  of  the  heat,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  steam,  with  an  irregular  action  of  the 
whole,  or  a  bursting  of  the  boiler.  Something  of  the 
same  nature  I  consider  as  occurring  in  some  diseases  ; 
and  I  may,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  view  the  blood  in 
cholera  as  that  fuel  which  gives  energy  to  the  whole, 
by  being  freely  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  which  stimulates  the  nervous  system  not 
only  at  its  fount,  but  in  every  part,  according  to 
the  degree  of  purity  and  the  quantity  transmitted. 
In  fine  then,  it  serves  to  keep  the  steam  up,  which  a  glass 
of  grog  would  do  in  ordinary  cases.  Bleeding,  in  cholera, 
therefore,  we  must  allow  to  have  a  sedative  operation, 
but  its  effect  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  whole  system 
to  a  very  low  state,  as  is  shewn  by  the  cessation  of 
the  spasms,  the  vomiting  and  purging,  when  this  occurs. 
That  we  may  be  sensible  of  its  powerful  operation  in  this 
way,  we  have  only  to  consider  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  other  diseases,  it  is  not  easily  ac- 
complished, even  by  the  most  powerful  anti-spasmodics 
which  we  possess.  I  have  said  that  as  the  animal  powers 
in  cholera  are  too  much  oppressed  already,  some  remedy, 
less  injurious  than  the  powerful  one  of  phlebotomy, 
should  be  had  recourse  to  for  effecting  such  indications. 
The  animal  and  vital  powers  are  so  perverse  in  this  dis- 
ease, that  they  are  ready  to  catch  at  the  grand  chance  of 
any  thing  whose  tendency  is  to  free  them  of  the  onus  of 
a  watchful  guard  over  the  body,  and  thus  it  is  quickly 
depressed.  It  may  in  some  manner  be  compared  to  a 
delinquent  who  has  grievously  erred,  and  who,  when 
brought  before  his  superior,  is  glad  to  plead  any,  even 
the  most  trivial  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt. 
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but  which  in  the  mean  time  he  has  no  solid  grounds  for 
urging, — thus  cholera  is  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing 
in  order  to  work  destruction.    The  disease  is  not  of  so 
inflammatory  a  nature  as  to  demand  the  imperative  use 
of  the  lancet,  nor  is  there  even  that  hisrh  action  which  is 
requisite  to  be  subdued  in  this  manner  ;  when  so,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  powers,  bleed  to  moderation  but  not  one 
iota  beyond  it.   Blood-letting,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of 
the  disease,  has  rarely  or  ever  done  gaod,  but  as  we  have 
seen,  must  be  attended  with  very  decided  injury ,  as  is  soon 
evinced  by  a  rapid  sinking  of  the  wdiole  vital  and  bodily 
powers.    Dissection,  it  has  been  stated,  has  not  as  yet 
shewn  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease,  conse- 
quently we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  system 
once  get  below  par  in  cholera,  it  is  wath  the  utmost 
difficulty  we  can  put  it  right  again,  and  that  the  blood  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  it  at  that  pitch  which  is  actu- 
ally requisite  for  existence.     This  disease  we  know 
frequently  runs  a  rapid  course,  there  is  no  use  then  for 
hurrying  it  on  in  its  career,  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
as  a  very  small  matter  may  serve  for  turning  the  scale 
on  the  side  of  life  or  death;  moreover,  w-hat  business  have 
we  to  interfere  with  it  in  this  way,  if  such  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  the  other  means  of  procedure.    In  place 
of  abstracting  blood,  our  object  should  be  to  employ  some 
power  of  adequate  force  to  keep  this  going  on,  and  if  we 
want  to  quell  inordinate  actions  we  will  find  that  it  is 
best  done  by  other  means  than  those,  the  more  immedi- 
ate subject  of  enquiry.    All  the  activity  we  can  mode- 
rately give  the  system  under  such  circumstances  v.  e  may 
find  not  to  be  too  much,  nor  will  we  find  any  serious  con- 
sequences resulting  from  it.  If  blood-letting  could  be  re- 
sorted to  with  advantage,  it  is  odd  that  it  hhould  not  long 
ago  have  been  established  as  a  general  mode  of  procedure. 
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But  it  has  not  been  universally  useful,  even  in  cases  pre- 
cisely similar,  as  is  abundantly  evident,  ought  we  not 
therefore  to  abandon  it  in  all  cases  which  do  not  seem  like- 
ly to  be  benefitted  by  it,  if  judged  proper  at  the  com- 
mencement ?  This  is  the  only  period  that  I  allow  it  to  be 
of  decided  use,  or  in  the  second  instance  where  re-action 
has  sufficiently  established  itself,  when  we  even  then  must 
be  very  careful  as  to  employing  it,  and  when  so  we  bleed 
to  subdu-^  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  bowels,  or  to  pre- 
vent inordinate  action  in  some  other  important  quarter. 

I  am  convinced"  says  Mr.  Craw  "  that  after  bleeding 
"  and  the  bath,  a  poweffal  purgative  and  a  strong  ca- 
thortic  enema  would  have  a  much  better  efiect  than 
"  narcotics."   "  He  now  laments  extremely  the  scare- 
crow  of  imaginary  debility  should  have  deterred  him 
"  from  employing  the  only  remedy  which  could  have 
"  promised  a  successful  result,  as  the  appearances  on 
*'  dissection  have  but  too  well  proved  the  necessity  of 
"  such  treatment."    I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  any  one 
should  have  stated  that  blood-letling  was  of  so  much  be- 
nefit at  o??e  time,  since  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  the  disease,  in  our  day,  must  have  in- 
creased in  severity,  as  it  was  once  more  mild  :  from 
the  latter  conclusion  we  may  certainly  expect  that  there 
may  be  a  time  when  it  shall  again  assume  more  of  its 
benignant  aspect.    What  sort  of  cases  were  they  that 
were  so  treated  ? — were  they  the  congestive  typhus  forms 
of  the  disease  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  ?  If, 
however,  such  was  the  actual  fact  so  far  as  related  to 
every  corner  in  which  the  distemper  shewed  itself,  we 
would  surely  have  found  every  practitioner  not  ordy  hav- 
ing recourse  to  his  lancet,  a  jwint  so  easily  put  to  the  test, 
but  we  should  have  had  the  remedy  lauded  by  all.  This 
is  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  positively  the  fact,  for  we  wilJ 
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find  under  all  circumstances  of  true  cholera,  that  what 
has  heen  already  advanced  as  to  venesection,  will  hold 
good  in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  especially  where  the 
body  is  so  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  that  all-powerful 
cause  heat  v/hich  relaxes  and  expands  every  thing  even 
the  blood  itself. — The  more  inveterate  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease we  know  well,  when  the  auspicious  period  is  lost, 
cannot  be  saved  by  such  practice,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
our  patients  must  inevitably  sink,  and  this  quickly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  fluid.  The  phlebo- 
tomising therefore  is  no  imaginary  scare-crow,  this  we 
find  to  be  actually  the  case  in  the  present  day,  however 
much  it  might  have  been  practised  in  the  past,  and  as 
discerning  men  we  cannot  have  recourse  to  it  as  a  gene- 
ral principle  for  our  treatment.  Unless  therefore  we  only 
select  cases,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  we  will 
find  that  this  is  not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  scare-crow,and 
that,  from  this  cause  alone,  we  are  deterred  from  putting 
it  so  powerfully  into  effect. 

The  appearances,  as  met  with  on  dissection,  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  delusive  in  the  extreme,  have  positive- 
ly misled  many  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as 
regards  its  inflammatory  character ;  from  this  the  con- 
sequent adoption  of  a  mal-practice.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  disease  in  which  so  much  havock  has  been  commit- 
ted from  the  general  adoption  of  this,  as  a  theory,  than  in 
the  present.  Bleeding, — nothing  but  bleeding,  with 
calomel  and  opium,  was  in  the  mind  of  every  tyro,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  India,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also, 
was  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  clever  men.  If 
they  used  the  former  remedy,  I  would  allow  them  a  cart 
load  of  each  of  the  articles,  and,  with  such  an  allow- 
ance, they  would  not  be  enabled  to  save  their  patients. 
Before  abstracting  blood,   in    any  cholera   case,  we 
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ought  to  consider  well  the  reasons  pro  and  con, — as  well 
the  duration  of  the  attack, — the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  all  the  other  items  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  here.     Even  when  we  can  get  blood  to 
flow,  and  only  detract  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  or  so, 
this  may  only  remove  the  same  from  the  more  su- 
perficial veins,  which  we  may  observe  sometimes  full, 
but  it  will  do  no  more ;  for  we  cannot,  especially  in  the 
more  severe  forms,  have  it  withdrawn  from  the  brain, 
or  the  other  internal  parts  ;  besides,  if  such  could  be 
accomplished,  will  we  not  only  allow  room  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  in  them,  since  the  heart — the  main- 
spring of  action — is  incapable  of  propelling  it  to  the 
full  extent  demanded  by  the  system.    How  many,  may 
say,  in  support  of  their  views,  as  regards  the  propriety 
of  venesection  in  every  case,  take  off  the  stimulus  of 
bulk,  or  that  cause  oppressing  the  system,  which  con- 
sists in  the  venou-s  congestion,  and  we  will  certainly 
have  the  onus  removed,  and  thus  allow  the  blood  to  move 
with  more  freedom.    This,  however,  in  cholera,  is  not  a 
natural  consequence,  since  we  are  fully  aware  that  the 
nervous  system  is  in  a  high  degree  deadened  ;  unless 
therefore,  we  get  this  into  a  state  of  operation,  our  efforts 
must  be  nugatory  in  the  extreme.  Venesection,  although 
a  feasible  method  for  effecting  this,  is  not  the  remedy  that 
will  be  found  to  answer  in  such  cases,  more  especially 
when,  from  the  duration  of  the  attack,  there  has  been  a 
commencement  of  the  ominous  discharges  to  which  we 
have  so  frequently  referred.  Mr.  Chalmer,  in  1820,  in  ad- 
dressing  the  Madras  Medical  Board  justly  observes 
"  one  thing,  however,  I  fear  is  certain,  viz.  that  we  are,  as 
"  yet,  as  little  acquainted  with  its  origin,  as  we  are  with 
"  its  cure  :   for  example,  I  read  from  Bombay,  that  a 
"  number  of  cases  of  the  epidemic  have  lately  appeared 
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"  on  the  Island,  but  that  its  mode  of  treatment  is  now 
"  so  well  understood,  that  its  re-appearance  causes  no 
"  alarm  !  at  the  same  time  I  hear  from  the  camp  of  a 
"  corps  on  its  march  :  We  lost  about  ten  people  a  day  ; 
"  no  one  returns  alive  from  the  hospital  tent,  and  our 
"  Doctor  says  there  is  no  cure  for  it  !  one  Medical  man 
"  boldly  estimates  his  cures  by  thousands  !  while  his  no 
"  less  zealous  neighbour  is  heard  to  say,  though  he  has 
"  followed  the  same  plan  of  treatment  that  he  has  fail- 
"  ed  throughout"  ! !  On  the  close  investigation  of  the 
subject  I  must  in  truth  say  that  no  plan  of  proceeding 
hitherto  adopted,  as  a  general  mode  of  practice,  has 
been  of  any  great  avail.  Let  me  ask  would  any  one 
attempt  to  treat  dysentery  on  such  principles  ? — if  he  did, 
he  would  find  himself  miserably  deceived.  How  then 
can  we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  in  Cholera,  in  which  we 
have  it  assuming  as  many  features,  as  we  meet  with 
a  diversity  of  human  forms.  The  whole  of  the  medi- 
cal world  can  now  testify  as  to  the  inutility  of  apply- 
ing one  mode  of  procedure  to  all  cases,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  the  disease,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
as  to  the  inutility  of  such  a  fixed  rule,  which,  in  many 
instances,  seems  to  have  been  as  inflexible  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Cholera,  in  short, 
must  be  combated  according  to  the  identical  symp- 
toms present  in  the  particular  habit  of  body  attacked. 
It  is  not  wished  to  make  ourselves  routinists,  but  I  do 
state  that  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Any 
one  therefore  who  attempts  to  lay  down  laws,  for 
the  general  treatment  of  this  complaint,  so  varied 
and  eccentric  in  its  modes  of  attack,  might  with 
equal  propriety  attempt  to  frame  laws  of  the  same 
nature  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  imbecile,— 
the  egotist,— the  docti  and  indocti,— the  discriminating 
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and  non-discriminating, — the  rich  and  the  poor, — the 
beggar  and  the  prince.  To  attempt  therefore  such 
a  task  would  he  perfectly  hopeless  ;  none  can  do  it, 
none  have  hitherto  done  it.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
that  will  answer  but  a  proper  application  of  principles  to 
practice,  under  all,  or  any  class  of  circumstances.  This 
epidemic  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  many,  on  as 
universal  principles  as  its  ravages  have  been  exten- 
sively spread  over  many  of  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  compilers  of  the  Bombay  report  bear  high  testimo- 
ny to  Dr.  J.  Johnson  and  not  without  some  cause,  for  as 
they  state  he  "  has  also  the  merit  of  having  been  the 

first  who  has  generally  pointed  out  the  best  method 
"  of  cure  from  a  feiD  cases  he  met  with  on  the  eastern 
"  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  the  disease  seems  to  be  more 
*'  prevalent  than  in  any  other  part  of  India."  I  by  no 
means  wish,  were  it  even  possible,  to  take  any  of  the  lau- 
rels from  the  brow  of  such  a  personage,  I  therefore  agree 
with  the  correctness  of  the  latter  clause  in  toto,  but,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  first  part  as  it  has  been  shewn  that  very 
injurious  consequences  would  ensue  from  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  as  a  remedy  in  those  cases  in  which  we 
bleed,  even  at  the  very  moment  of  the  formation  of  the 
attack.  The  Doctor  may  attempt  to  defend  this  as  he 
pleases,  but  it  is  imagined  that  it  would  be  of  but  little 
avail,  since  all  men  know  that  now  a  days,  at  least,  tlie 
practice  is  far  from  being  of  such  general  utility  as  he 
would  induce  us  to  believe. 

Dividing  the  disease,  as  has  been  done,  into  stages  or 
varieties,  we  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the 
opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  the  proper  application  of 
this  remedy,  in  this  or  that  particular  case,  under  this  or 
that  appearance  of  the  disorder.  By  referring  to  our  first 
variety  we  will  find  that  many  of  them  may  be  compared 
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to  dysentric  attacks  of  a  rather  aggravated  nature,  ac- 
companied with  febrile  symptoms  from  the  commence- 
ment ;  now,  in  all  such  we  may  see  llie  reason  why 
we  may,  in  general,  be  so  successful  with  venesec- 
tion, accompanied  with  large  doses  of  calomel,  as 
a  sedative,  and  perhaps  occasional  opiates.  The 
disease,  under  such  circumstances,  like  the  con- 
gestive Typhus  of  India,  or  dysentery  with  fever,  gives 
us  not  only  time  but  also  strength  of  the  system  to  han- 
dle it,  and  we  have  also  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  capable  of  taking 
up  medicines,  and  forwarding  them  to  the  diiferent 
parts  of  the  body,  so  that  we  can  bring  it  under  their  in- 
fluence, and  therefore  do  almost  any  thing  either  in  the 
way  of  depressing  or  exciting  it, — having  native  strength 
to  support  our  efforts,  and  it  may  serve  us  for  a  rule 
in  all  such  cases.  But,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the 
epidemic,  we  have  another  state  of  the  body,  all  but  re- 
versed as  compared  with  this  ;  here  the  system  is  not 
obedient  to  the  former  laws,  it  is  weak  and  incapable  of 
acting,  for  a  state  of  affairs  other  than  the  mere  lowering 
of  its  actions,  is  induced; — it  now  either  refuses  or  loathes 
our  remedies.  What  can  be  done  under  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  do  what  we  can  for 
its  relief,  in  many  instances,  we  will  be  frustrated, 
— it  refuses  or  sickens  at  our  remedies  :  blood-letting 
under  such  circumstances  must  only  sink  the  native 
strength  without  possessing  the  power  of  adding  any 
thereto.  We,  like  mechanics,  must  stand  by  for  the 
time  being,  or  until  the  broken  spring  of  the  machinery 
shall  have  been  repaired,  ere  we  can  begin  any  thing  like 
successful  operations  : — these  must  wait  until  the  fire  has 
raised  the  steam  sufficiently  high,  or  until  any  derange- 
ment has  beed  rectified,  ere  they  can  get  their  engine  to 
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work ;  so  also  must  we  in  some  measure  view  the 
operations  of  the  human  body,  as  in  a  great  measure 
depending  on  the  nervous  systena  as  its  main  spring  of 
action;  until  this  be  set  in  motion,  or  repaired  when 
injured,  all  our  endeavours  will  be  frustrated.  The 
fire,  or  the  power  communicated  from  our  stimulants  is 
tlie  means  though  which  this  may  be  accomplished,  and 
by  which  we  may  also  possibly  get  the  circulationagain  in 
progress,  when  we  will  have  an  energy  communicated 
to  the  whole  of  the  animal  machinery  ;  commensurate 
with  the  extent  of  this  action,  when  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  may  either  moderate  or  raise  it  to  the  poin^ 
required,  and  be  enabled  to  guide  it  according  to  our 
pleasure. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  lengthened  detail  as  to  the 
general  utility  of  blood-letting,  that  it  has  not  always 
been  the  most  proper  plan  of  procedure,  even  when  em- 
ployed at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  attack  ; 
from  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  remedy  has  not  been 
properly  advised.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a  seem- 
ing, but  unintentional  error  committed  by  its  most  stre- 
nuous supporters,  who  have  not  stated  with  sufficient 
distinctness  whether  the  then  prevailing  disease  runs 
through  its  various  stages  in  rapid  succession — producing 
death  on  an  average  of  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  ma- 
ny cases  or  in  few, — whether  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  use  the  language  of  Sydenham,  seemed  to 
predispose  to  this  rapid  decline,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
the  epidemic  was  very  malignant  or  the  reverse.  Venesec- 
tion I  say  again  has  been  too  gei.  erally  and  indiscriminate- 
ly practised  on  every  patient,  no  matter  the  appearance, 
or  how  long  he  has  been  laboitsing  under  the  attack 
&c.  The  advice  is  bleed,  if  the  pulse  be  at  the  wrist,  and  if 
we  can  get  blood  to  flow;  such,howcver,as  I  have  shewn, 
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if  followed,  must  be  attended  by  consequences  the  most 
injurious  and  destructive  to  the  well  being  of  our  patients ; 
and,  in  verj'  many  cases,  I  can  have  no  scruple  in  saying 
that  this  measure,  alone  has  been  one  great  cause 
of  our  failure.    As  well  might  we  expect  a  mill  to  con- 
tinue in  full  operation,  after  depriving  it  of  a  half  of  its 
necessary  supply  of  water  as  the  body,  in  many  cases, 
by  depriving  it  of  its  proper  supply  of  blood. — We  must 
enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;   has  the 
purging  been  of  long  duration,  or  the  quantity  considera- 
ble, what  is  the  state  of  the  patient  as  regards  constitu- 
tion, age,  the  manner  of  diet  previous  to  his  seizure,  has 
the  drain,  which  I  have  formerly  alluded  to,  been  esta- 
blished as  shewn  by  the  whiteish  watery  stools,  &c  : — 
if  so  venesection  must  be  sparingly  and  discriminatingly 
employed, — if  in  fact  it  be  at  all  admissible.  These 
questions  having  been  fully  considered,  let  us  now  look 
at  the  general  history  of  the  epidemic  ;   and  every  one 
must  admit"  that  it  is  one  which  speedily  reduces  the 
powers  of  the  body.    Some  may  attempt  to  throw  blame 
on  me  for  insisting  so  minutely,  and  at  such  length  on 
the  propriety  of  blood-letting,  by  saying  that  such  has 
already  been  done  by  eminent  and  distinguished  men  : 
it  may  be  asked  where  are  such  rules  to  be  found ;  if 
they  ever  issued  from  the  press,  they  were  surely  still 
born  ; — the  very  pressure,  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected in  the  process,  seems  to  have  suiFocated  them 
in  the  act  of  being  produced.    Have  any  such  appeared  ? 
We,  for  example,  receive  a  patient,  who  has  suffered  for 
a  few  hours,  has  passed  four  or  five  stools  or  more,  (about 
a  pint  each  time,)  the  pulse  is  perceptible  at  the  wrist, 
and  he  had  been  a  considerable  time  in  a  hot  climate, 
but  his  constitution  is  none  of  the  best,  the  countenance 
fnxious  and  strongly  Tlippocralic,   the  livid  circles 
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around  the  lips,  the  eyes  sunken,a  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, &o. — the  question  is,  should  such  a  patient  be  Lied, 
although  he  would  be  by  the  majority,  under  the  old 
ideas  of  the  disease  ?  My  answer  is  certainly  not,  what 
advantages  could  we  gain  from  phlebotomy  in  this  in- 
stance, would  we  not  find  that  our  patient  must  sink 
in  propotion  to  the  blood  abstracted,  and  it  has  been 
shewn  that,  by  the  operation,  at  least  double  the  quan- 
tity intended  is  apt  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  circulating 
medium.  If  we  have  got  much  blood  to  flow  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  recover  at  all,  for  the  shock  of  diminu- 
tion to  the  system  will  be  so  great  that  we  may  put  it 
beyond  the  rallying  point,  in  our  very  endeavour  to  turn 
the  tide  of  affairs. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  a  robust,  and  previously 
healthy  patient,  not  long  under  the  influence  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  or  of  the  disease,  makes  his  appearance,  and 
that  the  epidemic  has  not  shown  much  malignancy  of 
symptoms,  either  in  his  system  or  among  the  other  pa- 
tients, that  he  has  had  two  or  three  scanty  loose  stools, 
and  that  his  countenance  is  not  by  any  means  of  the 
ominous  caste  formerly  mentioned,  pulse  good,  &c.  If 
we  bleed  such  a  man  in  this  stage,  the  chances  are  strong- 
ly in  our  favour.  By  doing  so  we  change  the  action  in 
the  system,  and  the  tendency  to  torpor  and  venous  con- 
gestion, and  remove  a  load  from  the  circulating  medi- 
um, which,  had  it  remained,  would  only  have  tended  to 
the  general  disturbance  and  irritation  which  are  so  apt 
to  occur  at  this  critical  juncture  without  the  application 
of  remedial  measures.  In  the  first  instance,  the  patient 
has  passed  many  watery  stools,  and  has  other  strongly- 
marked  symptoms  which  indicate  that  the  drain  occasion- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  smaller  branches  is  now 
established,  and  such  being  the  case  we  cannot  with  pro- 
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priety  bleed.  In  the  latter  instance  none  of  these 
things  are  present,  and  as  yet  the  drain  has  not  been  es- 
tablished, therefore  blood-letting  in  such  a  case  must 
take  off  that  load,  from  the  circulation,  which  is,  in  a 
great  measure  still  in  active  operation,  and  which  by  its 
presence  must  tend  to  throw  the  parts  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  into  a  disordered  state.  Here  also  we 
have  a  strength  of  the  nervous  power  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other,  and  which  consequently  from  its  not 
being  in  a  very  torpid  state,  will  act  with  greater  promp- 
titude. Let  us  take  the  second  instance  under  some, 
what  different  circumstances,  even  although  but  a  short 
time  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  disease  has  existed  for 
two  or  three  hours, — the  pulse  is  what  may  be  called 
pretty  good,  but  the  purging  is  of  that  ominous  sort, — 
the  stage  of  collapse  is  about  to  take  place, — the  dejec- 
tions amount  to  nearly  a  pint  a  time, — the  patient  is  be- 
coming restless  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cramps  of  the 
toes  and  legs,  (if  such  are  not  now  actually  in  being,) 
and  the  general  character  of  the  epidemic  has  or  has  not 
a  strong  tendency  speedily  to  assume  the  malignant 
form.  Will  bleeding  under  such  a  state  of  things  be 
proper  or  available  ?  I  should  say  no,  and  that  if  it  be 
used  it  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  depress  the  ani- 
mal and  vital  powers,  as  will  be  shewn  by  its  overcom- 
ing the  force  of  the  spasmodic  actions.  From  the  above^ 
we  may  be  enabled  to  act  with  more  discrimination  ;  but 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

Lengthy  as  this  article  has  already  become,  it  is  deem- 
ed of  importance  to  elucidate  the  subject  a  little  further, 
so  that  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  any  man's  mind,  the  follow- 
ing may  in  some  measure  serve  to  dispell  it.  Let  us 
now  compare  it  with  some  other  lesions  of  the  body 
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whicli  also  powerfully  depress  the  animal  anrl  vital  po^v- 
ers.  Injuries  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture 
of  some  of  their  substance  and  blood-vessels,  and  caus- 
ing an  immense  expenditure  of  vital  fluid,  require  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  might  even  awe  the  boklestj 
at  least  make  them  cautious,  ere  they  adopt  it  did  we 
not  know  the  general  utility  of  blood-letting  in  these 
cases.  We  bleed  in  many  of  these  cases  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  circulating  mass,  with  the  view  of  having  a  co- 
agulum  formed  upon  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  remedies  gene- 
rally used,  may  possibly  save  life  ;  this  then  is  a  most 
feasible  plan.  Take  the  S5-steni,  however,  under  other 
circumstances,  in  which  we  have  an  extensive  homor- 
rhagy.such  as  occurs  in  flooding,  which  has  continued  for 
some  time,  when  the  tone  of  the  body  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers  has 
succeeded,  so  that  our  patient  is  at  a  very  low  state  of 
existence.  What  is  to  be  done,  blood-letting  under 
such  circumstances,  would  only  hasten  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe in  such  instances,  stimulants  must  he  administered, 
and  astringents  applied  so  as  to  brace  the  powers  of 
the  system ;— the  flooding  continues  only  from  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  power  to  stop  it,  from  this  it  follows  that 
tone  must  be  added,  and  the  innate  strength  must  not 
be  further  reduced  by  venesection.  In  cholera,  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  instance,  the  point  is  widely  differ- 
ent ;  for  here  we  have  rapid  exhaustion  produced  or  apt 
to  occur,  not  only  from  the  innumerable  mouths  of  the 
vessels,  which  open  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  but  also  from  the  condition  of  the 
blood  which  is  but  little  adapted  to  form  coagulumsany 
where  in  the  body  ;  in  addition,  the  system  is  suff"ering 
generally  from  the  severe  lesion  of  its  nervous  func- 
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tion,  every  thing  now  being  as  bad  as  possible.  By 
bleeding,  in  cholera,  tinder  this  sl  ate  of  things,  we  ".'ould 
only  as  in  the  second  instance,  produce  a  greater  relax- 
ation of  the  body,  which  is  already  suffering  too  much 
from  this  cause.  The  difference  between  cholera  and  the 
injured  lungs,  seems  to  be,  that  the  one  is  a  constitnti- 
o?ial — the  other  a  local  disease.  The  cholera  therefore 
must  be  combatted,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
by  a  remedy  far  different  from  venesection.  The  ad- 
vocates of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  lancet,  may 
say,  the  above  examples  are  not  quite  to  their  mind, 
since  a  disease  of  a  constitutional  kind  and  much  more 
to  the  point  can  be  easily  brought  forward.  I  shall 
take  Diabetes  Mellitus  when  fully  formed.  In  this 
disease  I  may  add  that  the  finer  or  watery  parts  of 
the  blood  are  withdrawn  from  the  system,  by  an  in- 
ordinate action  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels  of  the 
Kidneys,  acting  something  in  the  same  way  as  S)^hons 
either  with  an  increased  or  decreased  action,  or  from  too 
great,  or  too  little  nervous  power  being  supplied  more 
immediately  by  the  nerves  of  these  parts  which  certainly 
when  in  health  serve  to  keep  the  whole  in  proper  play. 
But  even  granting  my  view  of  diabetes  correct,  it  is  a 
channel  widely  different  from  that,  which  so  extensively 
occurs  in  cholera.  We  all  know  that  the  renal  arteries 
are  large,  and  have  a  direct  communication  with  the 
mainpipe  of  the  blood,whichmay  account  for  the  enormous 
quantities  of  fluid  evacuated  in  such  short  periods.  The 
subcaerulei  co\om  oi  the  urine,  which  we  not  unfrequent- 
ly  find  in  such  cases,  may  be  only  the  serum  of  the  blood 
mixed  with  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
now  undergone  some  change.  As  to  blood-letting  hav- 
ing been  employed  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  di- 
abetes, any  one  can  easily  bring  forward  Dr.  ^Vatt,  of 
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Glasgow,  as  a  strong,  and  perhaps  the  most  sitreniious 
advocate  in  support  of  the  practice,  that  is  any  where  to 
be  found.  He  bled  with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  most 
squaUd  and  emaciated  patients,  even  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  complaint,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  restoring 
such  patients  to  apparently  sound  health.  But  to  bring 
the  point  to  bear  on  Cholera,  here  we  have  much  more 
to  contend  against,  we  have  a  disease  deeply  implanted 
in  the  constitution,  and  attended  by  a  greater  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  than  takes  place  in  diabetes. 
The  smaller  vessels,  luhich  open  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  intestines,  uhen  once  set  agoing,  icill  con- 
tinue to  act  as  syphons  until  the  whole  of  the  finer 
particles  of  the  blood  witlidraicn.  from  the  system  !  here 
is  an  awful  dilemma  which  is  increased  by  these  vessels 
having  lost  their  tone,  from  iJic  influence  of  the  nervous 
energi/  being  entirely  abstraclcd.  Besides,  in  diabetes, 
the  blood  docs  not  undergo  that  change  which  renders 
it  so  peculiarly  liable  to  be  with.drawn  in  this  manner,  as 
in  cases  of  Cholera.  T  do  really  think  that  it  is  in  this 
way  also  that  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  arteries, 
after  life  has  become  extinct,  since  we  generally,  if  not 
invariably  find  them  empty,  on  inspection ;  we  know  also 
that  they  are  lull  during  life,  why  and  by  what  means 
then  are  they  emptied  when  death  takes  place  i  The 
smaller  vessels,  therefore,  taking  on  the  action  of  sy- 
phons will  be  exerted  after  death,  since  neither  they  nor 
the  blood  have  any  thing  to  preserve  their  tone  ;  we  know 
also  that  syphons,  whether  of  animate  or  inanimate  sub- 
stances, continue  their  operations  as  long  as  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  tluid  to  be  drawn  off.  The  reason  that  the  blood 
is  taken  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  and  not  vice  versa, 
may  appear  when  we  con.'^ider  that  the  latter  are  much 
more  ea-^ily  dilated;   in  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  ge- 
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neral  action  that  has  been  going  on  during  hfe,  and  this, 
when  once  estabhshed,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
tinue in  operation  as  long  as  a  particle  of  fluid  is  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  this  may  in  some  measure  answer  one 
of  the  questions  in  Dr.  Kerr's  strictures  on  the  Harvei- 
an  doctrine  of  the  blood.    From  the  above  remarks  the 
following  general  deductions  may  be  drawn.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  that  blood-letting  is  not  to  be 
indiscriminately  had  recourse  to,  and  I  have  followed  up 
my  general  reasoning  on  the  subject  by  introducing  par- 
ticular instances.    In  bringing  forward  diabetes,  I  have 
shewn  the  wide  diversity  of  the  two  diseases-— The  One, 
although  of  the  nature  of  a  general  disorder,  may,  v.ith 
more  propriety,  be  called  a  local  one,  in  contrast  with 
Cholera,  which,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  constitutional  diseases  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, acting,  as  it  does  more  speedily  on  the  system 
than  any  other  disease  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
plague,  it  must  be  first  on  the  list  of  malignant  diseases 
for  its  quickness  of  despatch.    An  epidemic,  therefore, 
of  such  a  nature  requires  some  consideration  ere  we  can 
venture  to  take  away  from  the  body  that  which  we  can- 
not so  speedily  supply,  and  upon  which,  as  has  been  fully 
shewn,  it  so  much  depends  for  a  continuance  of  its  ope- 
rations.   We  ought  to  inculcate,  on  the  minds  of  all  li- 
able to  be  at  tacked,  about  the  period  that  we  may  expect 
an  epidemic  to  appear,  a  very  early  attendance,  since  we 
see  the  great  advantages  thereby  given  us  before  the 
awful  drain  is  established ;    I  would  rather  that  twen- 
ty men  should  be   under  treatment  with  slight  bowel 
complaints  about  this  period,  or  a  head-ache,  with  a  lit- 
tle oppression  about  the  thorax,  than  that  one  should 
sufFer  from  a  protracted  time  of  application.    The  ru- 
ler.s  alsOj  in  my  humble  opinion,  ought  to  do  away  with 
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the  payment  or  deductions  from  the  soldiery,  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  on 
their  first  admission  into  hospital,  as  the  men  frequently, 
from  this  circumstance  alone,  delay  many  hours  in  mak- 
ing application  for  medical  treatment. 

Before  leaving  the  question  altogether,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  enquire  into  another  point  which  has  divided  me- 
dical men  in  opinion  for  a  very  considerable  time  past. 
Blood-letting  and  calomel: — much  has  been  said  asr^  to 
venesection  and  mercury  used  at  (he  same  time,  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases.    It  has  been  stated,  and 
pretty  universally  admitted,  that  bleeding  is  a  sedative, 
and  mercury  a  stimulant ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  we  were  blowing  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  breath.    We  know  that  in  conjunc- 
tion, both  plans  of  procedure  are  most  essential,  not  only 
to  the  relief  of  certain  states  of  disease,  but  that  they 
are  the  main  remedies  to  be  depended  on  for  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  case.    Venesection  of  course  is  em- 
ployed with  the  idea  of  reducing  excess  of  action,  or 
raising  this  to  par,  when  deficient,  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  powers  are  not  deadened  but  only 
oppressed  ;  this  it  does  by  relieving  venous  congestion 
or  by  producing  some  other  effect  on  the  body.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  we  give  mercury  but  not  as  a 
stimulant,  for  this  is  not  its  first  action  on  the  system 
or  parts  ;  it  will  act  by  opening  the  various  sluices  of  the 
body,  or  the  secretions,  and,  in  proportion  as  these  are 
put  in  play,  we  have  the  mercury  carried  out  of  the  sys- 
tem ere  it  shews  its  stimulant  operation  ;  this  operation 
is  7iever  shewn  unless  in  those  cases  in  which  the  medi- 
cine is  given  in  such  quantities  as  to  affect  according  to 
the  doses,  and  the  duration  of  the  time  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered.   The  practice  then,  so  far  from  being  incon- 
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sistent,  is  actually  requisite,  and  may  be  most  properly 
combined  in  all  high  states  of  excitement,  particularly 
in  the  fevers  and  dysenteries  of  hot  climates,  with  this 
saving  clause  that  the  disease  is  attended  with  a  high 
state  of  excitement  of  the  bodily  powers,  which  we  will 
find  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  flushed  face, 
and  attended  by  a  steady  and  permanent  heat  of  the  skin. 
In  such  cases  we  can  depend  on  no  remedy  so  much  as 
a  sufficient  depletion  at  first,  and  then  an  immediate  re- 
course to  calomel,  with  the  idea  of  inducing  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  secretions,  to  which  there  is  generally  a 
great  tendency,  and  which  will  become  decidedly  dis- 
turbed, if  these  proper  measures  are  not  had  recourse  to 
at  the  onset.  But  in  those  which  speedily  reduce  the 
powers  of  life,  it  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  question  of 
no  mean  import  in  how  far  we  can  safely  have  recourse 
to  blood-letting  :  I  have  frequently  stated  that  such  prac- 
tice is  dangerous,  and  that  we  may  not  unfrequently  ex  • 
pectdeath  as  the  consequence ;  while  there  are  other  in- 
stances again  in  which  it  will  be  attended  with  much 
■advantage.  Now  in  these  difficulties  we  will  find  that 
the  calomel  and  opium  plan  promises  a  much  better 
chance  of  cure  ;  but  calomel  requires  some  time  for  its 
yidl  effects  being  produced  and  we  find  that  it  is  the  best 
remedy  that  we  can  use  when  time  is  to  gain  the  day. 
Calomel  may,  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  such  instances, 
be  safely  thrown  into  the  system  from  the  very  Jirst,  and 
t}vght  never  to  be  neglected,  eveti  when  v:e  administer 
ether  remedies,  with  a?i  intention  of  overcoming  this  or 
that  particular  set  of  symptoms.  The  mercury  if  taken 
into  the  system  when  so  given,  will  to  the  same  extent 
shew  its  various  good  properties,  and  so  we  will  not 
unfrequently  save  patients.  Whereas  had  we  delayed 
and  only  had  recourse  to  the  other  measures  of  over- 
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coming  sj-mptoms,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours, 
administered  calomel,  how  often,  alas !  would  we 
be  frustrated,  and  find  that  we  were  now  too  late ; 
for  it  may  so  happen,  and  indeed  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  system  is  in  such  a  weakened  condi- 
tion that  it  cannot  take  up  any  medicine  which  requires 
some  time  to  shew  its  constitutional  powers.  Be  it  re- 
membered that  it  is  upon  these  alone,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, that  we  can  depend  for  the  safety  of  our  patients. 
Let  none  talk  therefore  about  blood-letting  and  mercury 
being  inappropriate  methods  of  treatment  because  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other,  for  it  is  plainly  shewn 
that  they  are  both  absolutely  requisite  in  diseases  of  hot 
climates  which  are  attended  with  high  excitement.  I  do 
not,  however,  allude  to  stimulents  in  combination  with 
phlebotomy.  It  may  be  observed  that  calomel,  or  the 
blue  pill  never  raises  the  pulse,  until  it  begins  to  shew  its 
conslilvtional  powers,  and  this  will  be  in  the  fewest 
instances  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  quantity 
given,  so  as  materially,  to  affect  the  system  : — as  to  its  lo- 
cal operation  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  present. 
Calo7nel  therefore  is  not  by  any  means  a  constitutional 
stimula7it  at  first,  in  any  dose,  and  the  less  so  in  large 
ones,  and  by  the  time  that  it  can  operate  in  this  man- 
ner, the  effects  of  the  bleeding  will  have  for  days  ceased, 
and  may  now  be  no  longer  required ;  and  the  secretions 
being  excited,  carry  off  in  a  great  degree  the  stimu- 
lant effects  of  its  operations,  with  an  abundance  of 
stuff  which,  had  it  remained,  would  have  excited  the 
body  to  ruinous  proceedings.  Calomel,  therefore,  should 
be  administered  from  the  very  first  in  all  cases  and  un- 
der all  circumstances  of  Cholera,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
showing  its  constitutional  powers,  so  can  we  depend  on 
the  safety  of  our  patient.    I  do  not  mean  here  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  extent  of  the  salivation,  which  it  may  occasi- 
onally induce  in  a  day  or  so,  but  I  would  wish  it  pushed 
to  this  point  at  the  least.  It  is  odd  that  mercurial  fumi- 
gations have  not  been  tried  in  this  disease, — do  they  not 
sgem  to  promise  a  small  chance  of  benefit  ?  What  would 
be  the  effects  of  introducing  some  of  this  into  the  rec- 
tum ?  Mercury,  by  restoring  the  different  secretions, 
opens  a  way  for  the  more  impure  parts  of  the  blood : 
thus  it  equalizes  the  state  of  the  circulating  mass,  as 
W'ell  as,  that  of  the  secretions  ;  let  us  be  deceived  no 
longer  but  let  us  in  a  great  measure  trust  to  calomel 
not  being  afraid  of  that  operation  formerly  so  much 
dreaded,  for  it  is  distinctly  believed  that  at  first  it  will 
shew  none  of  these  powers  as  a  stimulant.  In  those 
cases  in  which  stimulants  are  required  we  give  thera 
also  along  with  the  calomel ; — but  more  of  this  in  the 
proper  place. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  question  of  blood-letting,  there 
remains  something  to  be  said  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  the  cupping  apparatus,  and  the  application  of 
leeches.  Many  no  doubt  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  leeches  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
treatment  of  Cholera,  are  too  insignificant  to  merit  much 
of  their  attention: — Whatever  views  may  be  entertained 
of  this  procedure  it  must  be  stated  that  leeches  can  be 
most  advantageously  used  in  particular  states  of  the 
system  under  the  attack,  and  where  from  some  cause 
or  other,  we  have  lost  the  time  for  general  deple- 
tion, or  where  we  dread  the  consequences  of  opening 
a  vein,  especially  in  the  weak  and  emaciated,  or  in  those 
who  have  been  addicted  to  excesses  of  various  kinds — 
especially  old  debauchees.  This  mode  of  procedure  then 
I  would  recommend  in  all  constitutions  resembling 
those    of  the  Native    Indians  as  to  innate  stamina ; 
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such,  however,  at  an  early  period,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  provided  w  e  cannot  venture  on  the  opening 
a  vein  for  the  reasons  already  noticed.  If  we  imagine 
that  in  the  case  above  referred  to  if  we  could  obtain, 
a  pound  or  two  of  blood,  and  in  this  way  relieve  symp- 
toms and  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  in  our  favour,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  ab- 
straction. I  know  well  that  many  might  say  that 
local  depletion  will  be  of  but  little  importance  since, 
according  to  their  views,  we  cannot  fulfil  the  general 
indications  required,  and  that  they  would  much  rather 
take  it  away  at  once  from  a  vein,  and  thus  in  many 
cases  effect  an  instantaneous  reduction  of  the  gene- 
ral amount.  Now  this  is  the  very  point  to  be  avoided, 
for  by  lowering  the  powers  of  the  body  too  quickly,  we 
will  not  unfrequently  do  irreparable  damage.  Leeches, 
or  the  cupping  glasses,  may  more  willingly  be  had 
recourse  to,  than  general  depletion,  for  obvious  reasons, — 
such,  as  when  the  body,  in  this  manner,  parts  readily 
with  its  blood,  since  it  will  certainly  feel  the  loss  much 
less  than  by  the  opposite  plan,  where,  from  its  employ- 
ment, we  will  but  too  often  have  to  notice  the  rapid 
and  sudden  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  as  also  do  great 
damage  by  withdrawing  from  that  actually  in  circula- 
tion. Thus,  when  it  will  flow  from  a  vein,  by  being 
vapidly  and  forcibly  abstracted,  the  whole  powers  of  the 
body  soon  feel  its  absence,  and  then  we  have  often  to 
witness  the  instantaneous  sinking  of  the  whole  func- 
tions, the  same  as  sometimes  occurs  in  other  distempers 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  where  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  so  very  liable  to  be  depressed  from  the  effects  of 
the  general  depletion,  so  that  the  body  even  in  them  is 
often  long  in  rallying  from  the  positive  shock  of  dimi- 
nution   thus  inflicted    by  a  mal-application    of  the 
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remedy.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  then  not  more  likely 
to  occur  in  Cholera,  in  which  we  often  observe  every 
thing  producing  great  exhaustion  so  likely  to  overwhelm 
the  vital  energies ;  and  when  so,  we  know  well  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  in  very  many  instances  of  rousing 
them  even  by  the  best  directed  use  of  stimulants,  since, 
in  this  disease,  the  whole  nervous  system  is  many  de- 
grees below  par,  and  must  be  sunk  further  by  general 
depletion. 

From  the  above  we  may  observe  that  consequences 
by  no  means  so  injurious  are  likely  to  result  from  using 
leeches  or  the  cupping  glasses,  since  these  by  withdraw- 
ing the  blood  gradatim,  and  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  system,  in  a  great  measure  relieves  the  several 
organs  from  that  congestion  which  is  so  apt  to  injure 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  actions.  Thus  the  whole 
are  relieved,  as  it  were  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves and  the  system,  and  this  procedure  tel's  well  in  the 
end  as  it  leaves  of  course  less  blood  to  stagnate;  thus 
the  general  mass  is  reduced  without  interfering  much 
with  the  actual  tone  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  point  of  no 
mean  importance,  for  we  thereby  prevent  a  speedy  tenden- 
cy to  the  production  or  increase  of  a  passive  hemorrhage 
and  consequently  the  formation  of  the  much  to  be  dread- 
ed ominous  stools,  as  well  as  preserve  the  system  from 
the  sudden  shock  of  diminution,  or  perchance  in  the 
end  really  abstract  from  the  amount  actually  in  circu- 
lation, when  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  maintained, 
at  all  events  will  not  be  so  much  impeded  in  its  opera- 
tions,— the  load  which  formerly  oppressed  it  being  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  Such  then  in  the  constitutions 
instanced,  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  we  open  a  vein 
and  obtain  blood,  this  even  in  a  minor  degree,  since  as 
supposed  the  impression  is  too  sudden,  and  we  obtain 
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the  vital  fluid  from  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation 
which  is  not  supplied  in  proper  time  from  the  several 
organs  where  it  is  stagnating;  this  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  torpid  state  of  the  heart  itself,  and  is  liable  to  be 
increased  by  such  proceedings.  But  by  thelocal  detrac- 
tion, we  allow  it  time  to  come  from  its  lurking  abodes 
into  the  circulating  medium  and  the  several  organs  liable 
to  be  oppressed  by  its  presence  are  gradatim  relieved,  and 
the  action  of  the  whole  is  kept  up  without  lowering  the 
quantity  in  circulation. 

When  we  consider  that  the  larger  leeches,  particularly 
those  to  be  had  in  many  parts  of  India,  will,  when  they 
act  properly,  detract  blood  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce 
each,  it  follows  that  if  three  dozens  or  more  are  applied, 
according  to  their  size,  to  different  parts  such  as 
dividing  them  between  the  belly,  breast  and  temples,  or 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck, we  will  at  least  procure  two  pounds 
of  blood,  and  thus,  by  lessening  the  general  amount,  we 
must  have  less  congestion  in  the  several  organs  such 
as  the  brain,  lungs,  or  other  larger  viscera.  It  follows 
that  they  should  be  used  under  all  circumstances  of 
a  favourable  nature — in  all  cases  where  we  dare  not 
open  a  vein,  or  from  which  when  opened  no  blood  will 
flow.  If  the  belly  is  tender  and  painful  in  any  part, 
by  applying  leeches  we  do  a  double  good,  for,  inde- 
pendently of  removing  these  symptoms,  we  have  the 
general  benefit  as  above  noticed.  V\'hen  applied  to  the 
temples,we  reduce  the  tendency  to  venous  congestion,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  species  of  compression  from  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  ;  this  distended  state  of  the  vessels 
we  know  to  be  of  but  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  more 
severe  forms  of  cholera.  If  the  breathing  is  oppressed, 
or  if  there  ispain  in  the  thorax,  then  they  maybe  usefully 
employed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  seat  of 
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the  disturbance.  Nay,  if  there  should  not  be  pain  in  any  of 
these  places,  the  leeches  may  he  placed  over  each,  as  by 
the  local  depletion  they  may  in  some  measure  avert  the 
malignant  cause  in  operation  from  proceeding  to  such  an 
extent  as  it  might  otherwise  do.  I  prefer  applying 
leeches  to  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  this  way  they 
will  be  more  apt  to  act  well  than  if  they  had  been  all 
applied  to  one  place.  Leeches  then  will  be  very  proper- 
ly placed  on  these  several  parts  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  although  there  maybe  no  actual  pain ; 
since,  as  the  distemper  progresses,  and  we  know  what 
the  usual  consequences  are,  it  ought  to  be  our  business 
to  prevent  such  if  possible  from  taking  place,  provided 
we  believe  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  do  so. 
•  In  applying  leeches  we  may  sometimes  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  them  to  fix  at  once.  There  is  also 
another  point  to  be  noticed,  and  from  which  we  may  ob- 
serve whether  much  good  is  to  be  derived  from  their 
use  or  not,  it  is  that  when  they  act  well,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  circulation  is  not  gone  from  the  surface, 
and  that  in  such  cases  we  may  expect  much  benefit , 
particularly  if  native  strength  seems  inherent,  and  we 
will  do  well  to  use  them  in  preference  to  general 
depletion,  and  this  according  to  the  amount  wished 
to  be  withdrawn.  We  may,  in  the  first  instance,  punc- 
ture the  skin  with  a  lancet ;  then  we  will  see  whether 
it  bleeds  freely  or  not,  or  we  may  use  a  leech  or  two, 
and  observe  whether  they  act  well  or  the  contrary. 
The  better  plan  in  all  cases  will  be  to  use  the  common 
scarificator  for  the  cupping  glasses,  and  if  the  punctures 
bleed  freely,  by  placing  a  leech  on  each  puncture,  it 
will  draw  blood  at  once  and  soon  fill.  If  we  think  that 
the  blood  is  too  thick,  and  that  they  will  not  act  quick- 
ly, then  we  should  cither  use  the  cupping  glasses  to  this 
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part  or  to  another,  and  we  can  also  have  recourse  to 
them  or  cupping  at  one  and  the  same  time  ; — the  leech- 
es should  always  be  removed  the  moment  a  sufficiency 
has  been  withdrawn.  I  would  therefore  always  use  the 
scarificator  in  the  first  instance,  and  apply  the  leeches 
to  the  orifices,  and  if  they  after  a  time,  do  not  fill 
well,  they  may  be  removed  and  the  cupping  glasses 
used  where  they  were,  or  to  another  part  of  the  surface. 
This  applies  to  whatever  place  we  wish  blood  to  be 
taken  from — whether  the  temples,  nape  of  the  neck, 
breast  or  belly.  In  those  cases  in  which  they  have  done 
well,  and  the  bites  continue  to  bleed  freely,  we  are  sure 
that  the  case  is  a  fair  one  for  recovery.  In  these  in- 
stances great  care  is  to  be  observed  that  too  much  blood 
is  not  lost  in  this  manner,  else  we  run  another  I'isk  of  in- 
ducing too  much  direct  debility,  from  a  positive  loss  of 
the  vital  fluid ;  w^hich  we  would  not  care  so  greatly  about, 
in  some  other  diseases,  where  we  have  the  nervous  power 
in  a  comparatively  strong  and  resisting  condition,  and 
not  so  liable  to  be  acted  on  from  a  positive  deficit  in 
this  respect.  If  from  three  to  four  dozen  of  a  good  size 
have  been  applied,  then  the  bleeding  orifices  should  be 
stopped  the  moment  they  are  removed,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  using  spirits  of  turpentine  or  spi- 
rits of  wine,  &c.,  then  an  immediate  recourse  to  a  good 
sized  blister,  even  over  the  leech-bites,  will  prove  highly 
serviceable ;  this  either  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  belly, 
or  to  both  parts,  according  to  circumstances,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  dose  of  calomel  as  a  sedative.  If^  after 
a  time,  the  symptoms  become  worse,  then,  if  native 
strength  be  not  too  greatly  drawn  on,  the  leeches  may  be 
again  used  ;  but  we  must  attentively  watch  the  effects 
likely  to  be  produced. 

So  much  then  for  leeches  at  an  early  period  of  the  at- 
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tack,  and  at  the  favourable  time  alreadj'  noticed  in  the 
account  of  general  blood-letting;  these  rules  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind.  There  are  other  periods  of  the  disease 
at  which  they  may  be  advantageously  used,  even  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  attack,  where  we  dare  not 
venture  on  general  depletion,  or  in  cases  where  the  pulse 
is  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  when  it  has  altogether  gone 
from  the  wrists,  or  where,  when  a  vein  is  opened, 
the  blood  comes  away  in  tliick  drops,  or  where  it  will 
not  flow  at  all,  or  where  the  patient  from  the  moment 
of  invasion  is  greatly  oppressed,  yet  in  many  of  these 
instances  where  the  inherent  strength  is  somewhat 
considerable  with  severe  cramps,  pain  and  stupor  of 
the  head,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  or  an  oppression  of 
breathing,  in  all,  or  any  of  these  they  may  be  use- 
fully applied,  particularly  in  the  better  constitutions  of 
Europeans,  or  in  the  otherwise  good  habits  of  body  of  the 
Natives,  in  whom  the  local  depletion,  under  the  majority 
of  circumstances,  will  be  attended  with  greater  success 
than  the  opposite  plan.  I  am  not  so  hopeful  of  these 
doing  good,  at  a  late  period,  since  there  has  been  great 
accession  of  functional  disorder,  and  the  malady  has 
already  advanced  beyond  all  remedial  measures  of  this 
sort  ;  if  used  when  the  symptoms  are  in  active  pro- 
gress, and  the  vital  powers  at  a  low  ebb,  the.n  we 
may  often  have  to  observe  that  the  loss  of  even  a  few 
ounces  in  this  manner  might  prove  so  highly  inju- 
rious as  to  sink  the  patients  beyond  the  rallying  point. 
But  in  all  cases  where  the  strength  seems  good,and  the  vital 
powers  appear  struggling  with  an  oppressive  load,  as  in 
cases  where  we  observe  the  animal  heat  fluctuating,  with 
an  evident  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  circulation, 
then  they  may  be  usefully  employed.  In  these  instances, 
however,  leeches  would  act  too  tardily,  therefore  the 
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cupping  glasses  will  he  the  better  application  ;  here  we 
have  not  much  time  to  lose  as  the-  interval  betwixt  the 
attempt  at  re-action  and  that  of  dissolution  is  so  short 
and  the  system  is  not  very  much  disposed  to  tamper  long 
w  ith  the  cause  of  oppression,  therefore,  if  not  speedily  re- 
lieved at  the  critical  moment,  it  sinks  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  medicine. 

A  point  of  some  magnitude  as  regards  the  use  of 
leeches  after  re-action  has  come  on,  when  the  system 
has  evidently  recovered  from  the  first  impression  of  this 
overpowering  disease,  and  where  there  is  certainly 
action,  although  evidently  kept  back  by  the  congested 
state  of  the  larger  vessels  or  viscera,  yet  remains  to  be 
noticed;  in  m^ny  of  these  cases  we  anxiously  wish  to 
detract  blood,  in  order  to  remove  the  pain  and  stupor 
about  the  brain,  or  the  oppression  or  pain  of  chest,  or 
abdomen  ;  but  from  the  tendency  of  genojal  depletion  in 
this  disorder,  at  these  particular  times,  we  are  afraid  of 
opening  a  vein  in  case  the  patients  might  be  thrown 
back  into  a  lethargic  condition  from  which  few  ever  re- 
cover. Then,  in  many  such  instances,  particularly  where 
the  body  has  been  previously  strong,  a  cautious  and 
discriminate  application  of  leeches  to  the  most  severely 
pained  part,  in  the  first  instance,  may  be  attended  v>-ith 
the  happiest  results.  The  worst  symptoms  should  be 
attacked  first,  as  by  this  means  we  prevent  further  ex- 
haustion. Then  by  using  from  three  to  six  leeches  of  a 
good  size,  and  if  they  act  well,  and  if  the  circulation  does 
not  flag,  we  are  sure  of  doing  good,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours,  or  perhaps  less,  we  may  use  somewhere 
near  a  dozen,  and  if  the  pulse,  keeps  up  in  the  same  in- 
terval we  may  ap])ly  an  equal  number  to  another  part. 
Great  care  and  assiduous  attention  are  required  in  such 
proceedings,  and  we  oug]it  never  to  allow  our  anxictv 
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to  take  precedence  of  our  judgment ;  and  we  will 
not  in  most  cases  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed,  but 
avoid  doing  injury  by  always  recollecting,  how  readily 
some  patients  are  thrown  back  by  a  too  bold  procedure, 
and  that  our  safe  course  is  to  feel  our  way. 

When  leeches  cannot  be  obtained,  or  where  they  do 
not  draw  actively,  or  where,  from  the  restless  disposition 
of  the  patient,  we  are  prevented  in  a  great  measure  from 
applying  them  to  the  most  favourable  places,  or 
where  they  will  not  bite  at  all,  from  some  noxious  state 
of  the  skin,  eitlier  proceeding  from  the  nature  of 
the  effused  fluid,  or  the  thick  and  altered  condition 
of  the  blood  itself,  often  poisoning  them  ;  under 
these  circumstances  an  immediate  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  scarificator  and  cupping  glasses.  But  if  the 
blood  has  left  the  surface,  and  retired  into  the  interior 
recesses,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  obtain  it  in 
either  way  ;  then  we  must  trust  to  our  other  plans  of 
procedure  which  are  on  no  account  to  be  laid  aside  dur- 
ing these  measures,  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  Previous  to  using  the  scarificator,  it  will 
be  proper  to  rub  the  part  well  with  dry  flannel,  or  apply 
fomentations,  provided  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  heat,  here  ;  however,  no 
great  damage  will  be  done  since  it  is  only  partially 
used.  Thus  we  may  possibly  solicit  a  greater  degree 
•of  circulation  in  the  parts,  and,  by  a  masterly  manage- 
ment, may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  quantity  we  wish  ; 
a  blister  may  then  be  used.  The  cupping  glasses  should 
be  employed  in  all  cases  where  we  find  the  leeches  in- 
active, as  in  some  instances  they  might  remain  for  near- 
ly two  hours  Avithout  becoming  fully  filled.  When 
they  are  applied  at  a  late  period,  and  the  symptoms  of 
Cholera  are  fully  formed,  and  in  active  operation,  they  will 
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not  draw  blood,  if  in  fact  they  will  bite  at  all ;  under 
these  states  of  torpidity  in  the  leeches  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  having  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  glass- 
es, this,  however,  at  all  times  under  the  distinct  im- 
pression, that  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  indispensable 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 

Having  finished  this  laborious  article  on  blood-let- 
ting,— having  entered  fully  into  its  merits  in  every  re- 
spect, not  shrinking  from  any  point,  and  having  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  its  sedative  properties,  and  its  pro- 
per application  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  it  remains 
that  I  should  follow  up  the  sedative  plan  of  treatment. 
It  will  not  be  our  object  to  enquire,  how  far  such  a 
mode  of  procedure  is  beneficial,  in  this  or  that  stage,  or 
how  far  such  should  be  employed  as  a  universal  mode 
in  every  case.  From  what  has  already  been  advanced 
any  one  may  gather  in  how  far  this  is  to  be  put  in  requi- 
sition ; — it  will  therefore  not  delay  us  long.  I  .shall  firat 
take  the  article  Opium,  as  it  is  that  sub^atance  in  wliich 
some  might  place  most  confidence,  for  it  is  certainly  the 
surest  remedy  for  affecting  many  indications  according 
to  the  dose  or  the  frequency  of  repetition,— we  will  find 
that  much  depends  on  this  point. 


SECTION  II. 

OPI  L  M. 

Opium,  as  well  as  every  other  sedative,  or  anti-spa<.mo 
die,  will  be  of  great  utility  in  certain  ca.ses,  and  sta-es 
of  Cholera.  A  question  of  much  moment  i.  how  "fHr 
ought  we  to  pursue  this  or  any  others  of  liii.s  dass  as' a 
remedy,  in  what  doses,  and  at  what  period  of  the  di.s 
ease,  ought  they  to  be  adnHni.stered  ?  A\-ithoutproceedin£r 
much  further  in  the  investigation  of  thi.s  subjod  (he 
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more  particularly  as  I  have  detailed  at  considerable  length 
the  operation  of  opium  on  the  human  constitution,  as 
also  of  other  medicines  of  the  same  class,  in  my  essay  on 
dysentery  I  may  here  be  pardoned  the  recapitulation  of 
them.  Opium,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
administered  with  the  intention  of  fulfilling  two  indica- 
tions, either  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative.  The  stimulant 
operation  will  be  found  to  be  of  little  avail  in  this  epi- 
demic much  less  so  than  in  others,  more  particularly  as 
we  have  of  this  class  plenty  which  are  better  adapted,  and 
operate  with  greater  certainty  than  opium  :  as  a  stimu- 
lant of  itself  solely  to  be  depended  on,  nothing  therefore 
will  be  said.  As  to  its  sedative  properties,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  most  men  believe  it  to  be  the  only  sedative 
that  they  should  use  in  cholera,  for  giving  a  quietus  to 
the  inordinate  actions,  but  in  my  mind  it  is  a  remedy 
fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand,  or  a  generous  distribution  of  this  powerful 
drug  to  all  classes  attacked.  By  referring  to  what  has 
been  stated  on  Tetanus  its  injurious  effects  may  be  in 
part  seen  ;  I  say  then  that  opium  is  by  far  too  powerful 
a  sedative  to  be  indiscriminately  had  recourse  to  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  especially  those  of  the  more  severe 
aspect,— here  the  powers  of  thebody  are  greatly  oppress- 
ed and  deadened  in  their  actions,  its  operation  there- 
fore in  such  cases  is  too  permanent  for  the  indication 
we  ought  to  have  in  view.  It  may  be  most  usefully 
employed^  however,  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
gi-cat  excess  of  action  from  the  very  first,  and  when  the 
body  is  comparatively  strong  to  resist  its  otherwise 
injurious  effects,  more  especially  in  those  cases  which 
seem  imperatively  to  demand  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting, so  as  to  reduce  the  superabundant  action  m  a 
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roLust  and  powerful  constitution,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  both  are  employed,  we  ought  to  give  less  of  the 
medicine,  as  both  have  a  sedative  effect,  and  powerfully 
so  from  the  very  first.  This  however  depends  much 
on  the  quantum  of  the  opium  administered,  for  if  we 
give  forty  drops  we  have  by  no  means  such  a  speedy  se- 
dative operation  produced,  as  when  we  administer  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred,  all  of  these  proportions  may  be 
required  in  different  instances,  according  to  the  severi. 
ty  of  the  symptoms,  as  each  is  calculated  for  fulfilling 
some  particular  indication,  and  if  both  remedies  be 
employed  together  it  will  be  proper  to  bear  this  in  re- 
collection. Does  it  not  appear  exceedingly  strange  to 
every  one,  that  in  many  cases  we  should  bleed  with  the 
idea  of  removing  the  load  of  blood  which  is  oppressing 
the  circulation,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  vene- 
section, give  a  good  dose  or  doses  of  opium ;  with 
what  intention  ;  will  such  a  proceeding  not  tend  to 
encourage  this  again  to  recur  ?  That  this  is  the 
operation  which  will  take  place  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Does  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  drug  not 
induce  a  torpid  state  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers  { 
How  is  this  inconsistency  of  practice  to  be  reconciled  ; 
and  is  it  not  another  cause  of  our  failure  ?  Some  may  say 
we  give  large  doses  to  prevent,  or  subdue  spasmodic 
actions  : — well,  granted,  these  are  overcome,  in  what 

condition  let  me  ask  is  the  system  now — torpid  such 

is  certainly  not  desirable,  for  it  Avill  positively  tend  to 
induce  that  very  venous  congestion  we  ought  to  have 
been  endeavouring  to  relieve.  Such  being  apt  to  occur 
in  certain  forms  of  the  epidemic  ought  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  as  to  its  indiscriminate  use.  There  are  cases,  and 
these  the  less  severe,  in  which  opium  may  prove  of  much 
utility,  such  as  those  more  resembling  certain  dysente- 
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ric  attacks.  Opium  therefore,  independent  of  Lleeding, 
will  certainly  allay  severe  spasmodic  action,  provided 
the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal  has  not  become  quite 
dead  as  it  were  to  the  impressions,  and  transmission  of 
medicine  through  the  system.  This  last  is  one  grand 
cause  of  our  failure,  for  we  will  find,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  after  a  certain  time,  that  the  stomach  is  totally  in- 
capable of  transmitting  the  remedies  to  the  general  sys- 
tenl ;  and,  if  they  act  at  all,  they  only  do  so  by  inducing  a 
greater  torpidity  in  the  organs  themselves,  so  that  now 
we  may  see  the  real  cause  why  we  should  not  be  over 
fond  of  sedatives,  besides  the  great  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  having  the  patients  to  treat  at  the  moment  of 
the  formation  of  the  attack. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  attended  to,  which  is, 
whether  the  opium  should  be  given  in  a  solid  or  fluid 
form,  especially  at  the  commencement.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  where  there  is  severe  vomiting  and  purging, 
the  liquid  will  generally  be  found  the  preferable,  since 
part  of  this  must  always  remain  behind,  even  after 
another  fit  of  vomiting  has  occurred,  and  that  it 
should  be  administered  in  such  quantities  as  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  another 
dose  being  given  in  the  liquid  state  immediately  after 
the  rejection  of  the  former,  we  will  find  that,  although 
this  be  rejected,  yet  some  of  it  may  remain  on  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  even  independent  of  this  organ's  most 
strenuous  exertions  for  its  expulsion.  Thus  can  we  ad- 
minister it  until  our  object  is  fully  accomplished;  do  not 
however,  let  us  overstep  the  mark,  but  always  keep  in 
mind  its  deadening  elFects  on  the  vital  powers.  Some 
may  say  that  the  tincture,  by  mingling  with  the  fluids  of 
the  stomach,  would  prove  of  little  utility,  and  would  cer- 
tainly all  be  thrown  off'  by  the  vomitiBg.    This  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent  is  the  fact,  but  not  to  the  amount  we  might 
a  priori  expect ;  for  although  the  fluids  of  the  stomach 
may  in  a  gx-eat  measure  neutrahze  its  powers  by  becom- 
ing blended  with  them,  yet  we  know  that  part  may 
pass  the    pyloric  orifice  besides  coming    in  contact 
with  the  stomach,  and  in  this  way  get  into  the  system. 
So  that  upon  every  consideration  we  should  give  the 
fluid  form,  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  and 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack  :  nice  judgment 
is  required,  for  if  too  little  be  administered,  we  have  not 
gained  our  indication,  and  if  too  great  a  dose,  we  may 
have  done  more  then  is  required.    Another  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  whenever  we  have  any  severe 
disease  to  treat  we  require  to  exhibit  the  medicine  more 
freely  than  in  others  of  a  less  severe  form.    Our  pati- 
ents therefore  are  capable   of  bearing  a  much  larger 
dose  in  such  states  of  the  body  than  under  opposite 
circumstances.     This    disease,  however,  dilFers  from 
most  others,  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  nervous 
power  is  assailed,  while   in  these,  it  is  only  partially  so, 
and  when  the  excess  of  action  is  subdued  it  leaves  the 
system  to  recruit  itself  ;  whereas  in  cholera  this,  in  very 
many  instances,  will  be  attended  with  an  opposite  effect. 
There  are  others  who  prefer  the  solid  form  of  admini- 
stration, this  to  me  does  not  by  any  means  appear  so 
applicable  as  the  tincture,  since  it  must  come  less  speedi- 
ly into  operation,  even  granting  that  the  pill  was  re- 
tained on  the  stomach,  and  as  it  dissolves,  it  would  only 
serve  out  its  action  gradatim,  and  consequently  could 
not   come  fully   into  play,    at  all  events  for  some 
minutes,  so    that  much  damage  during  this  interval 
might  be  done.    A  pill  however  is  more  durable  in  it.s 
effects,  and  is  better  calculated  for  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  not  a  great  degree  of  vomiting  and  nurfrinff.  As 
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this  subject  may  not  be  unworthy  of  further  illustration, 
it  will  be  proper  therefore  to  consider  some  of  the 
different  spasmodic  affections  of  the  system.  Hiccup 
is  not  unfrequently  present  in  cholera,  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  in  which  great  injury  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  bodily  pow  ers  ;  if  severe  very  few  will  recover 
from  its  influence  even  in  defiance  of  any  mode  of 
treatment.  This  is  evidently  shewn  in  all  great 
operations,  when  such  a  state  occurs,  here  as  well  as 
in  cholera  the  nervous  system  has  but  too  frequently 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  cannot  be  easily  freed. 
Hiccup  under  such  circumstances  therefore  I  say  con- 
sists in  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  caus- 
ed by  some  lesion  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  the  disease  is 
thus  propagated  to  other  nerves,  and  in  this  way  becomes 
more  intractable.  Hence  Ave  meet  Avith  this,  as  a 
symptom  of  cholera,  but  more  intense  perhaps  than  in 
other  states  of  the  body,  this  takes  place  from  the  severe 
irritation  that  is  exciting  the  nerves  of  the  parts  as  well 
as  of  the  general  system,  from  hence  the  action  is 
quickly  propagated  to  other  parts  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  organ,  in  this  manner  then  may  a 
very  destructive  impression  spread  from  the  origin 
to  the  extremities  of  the  nervous  system,  or  it  may  be 
communicated  from  the  latter  to  the  former ;  nay  more, 
we  may  at  times  find  that  a  severe  attack  of  singultus 
sometimes  produces  a  semi-paralytic  affection  of  the 
body.  We  dare  not  perform  any  capital  operation 
during  the  continuance  of  such  a  state.  How  then 
are  we  to  attempt  the  cure  ?  The  question  is  at 
once  answered  and  more  readily  than  the  intention  can 
be  fulfilled;  by  removing  the  exciting  cause.  This 
however,  as  Avas  formerly  noticed  does  not  ahvays  re- 
move, or  cure  the  disease,  but  it  may  certainly  mitigate 
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it  a  little.  The  irritability  of  the  part,  or  system,  being 
already  induced  it  continues  to  act  notwithstanding 
the  subduction  of  the  exciting  cause,  but  then  by 
its  removal,  we  have  more  chance  of  a  cure.  The 
remedies  to  be  depended  on  are  anti-spasmodics,  these 
sometimes,  as  has  been  stated,  will  have  some  effect  over 
the  vomiting,  or  singultus,  and  they  should  only  be 
given  in  moderate  doses,  for  where  we  have  too 
much  derangement  of  nervous  power,  especially  as  oc- 
curs in  Cholera,  it  will  be  found  that  we  must  attack 
this  seriatim  et  gradatim  by  moderate  doses,  as  the 
large  ones  to  a  certainty  would  only  further  sink,  o^' 
d;^adcn  the  animal  and  vital  powers,  the  more  especially 
when  the  medicine  comes  into  full  play.  I  think  there- 
fore that  we  should  certainly  have  recourse  to  those 
remedies  which  have  the  power  of  keeping  the  circula- 
tion alive,  at  the  same  time  that  they  moderate  or  re- 
gulate in  some  considerable  degree  the  irritability  ex- 
isting in  the  nervous  power.  By  attaching  therefore  the 
origin  of  the  nervous  system  timeously  with  sinapisms 
and  blisters  which  if  they  act  we  may  accomplish  some 
permanent  good.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
external  surface  of  the  body  in  the  more  severe  forms  of 
Cholera  soon  becomes  insensible  to  the  effect  of  all 
sorts  of  stimuli,  and  it  will  be  found  that  even  the 
strongest  blisters,  sinapisms  or  rubefacients  make  but 
little  impression.  I  consider  this  plan  of  procedure  of 
much  importance,  they  should  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  down  along  the  spine,  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach  and  even  to  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  any  or  all  of 
these  places  may  be  selected  at  times  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  but  more  of  this  in  its  proper 
place.  Tn  the  mean  time  to  return  to  opium,  I  have 
already  stated  that  opium  may  be  employed  at  the  very 
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commencement  of  the  attack  with  much  chance  of  doing 
good,  and  that  it  may  overcome  the  inordinate  action 
of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  singultus  and  cramps.  Our 
grand  object  in  its  administration  is  not  to  overpower 
the  remaining  vitality  of  the  system  and  taking  this  for 
our  guide  we  may  now  perceive  the  doses  applicable  to 
each  case.  When  the  bodily  powers  have  been  weak, 
previous  to  the  attack,  the  stronger  doses  should  be  avoid- 
ed, and  also  the  more  potent  of  the  narcotic  class, — the 
more  diffusible  should  be  selected.  In  the  more  severe 
forms  of  the  disease  we  may  have  there  symptoms  of 
long  duration,  and  also  of  great  severity  from  the  first  and 
much  of  these  medicines  may  be  required  to  quell  them  ; 
care  therefore  should  always  be  pbserved,  that  we  propor- 
tion the  doses  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  being  cautious 
not  to  reduce  the  nervous  power,  and  along  with  it  that  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  When  this  cannot  be  avoided, 
others  of  less  injurious  powers  should  be  tried  as  we  re- 
quire remedies  to  rouse  not  to  depress  these  systems, 
for  the  symptoms  now  proceed  from  debility  and  not 
from  the  stability  of  the  powers  of  the  body.  Now  nei- 
ther opium,  nor  any  other  an ti- spasmodic,  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  this  so  that  we  see,  if  ray  views  are  cor- 
rect, that  they  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

But  opium  is  often,  and  usefully  joined  to  other  medi- 
cines, the  calomel  and  opium  plan  now  comes  under 
consideration,  an  extract  may  be  given  from  the  Bom- 
bay reports.  Mr.  Craw  observes  "  the  calomel  and 
"  laudanum  plan,  with  the  most  powerful  diffusible  sti- 
"  muli,  and  the  hot  bath,  have  been  eminently  success- 
"  ful  ;  and  if  application  is  made  within  four  or  six 
"  hours  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  the 
"  cure  is  almost  certainly  effected.  It  does  not  appear 
"  vory  difficult  to  allay  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  it 
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is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  calomel  more  than 
two  or  three  times  provided  the  first  dose  has  been 
"  rejected  :  but  when  the  stomach  is  more  irritable,  the 
"  calomel  and  solid  opium,  with  confectio  rosae  forma 
"  boli,  is  found  to  answer  better  than  the  fluid  lauda- 
"  num.  The  bath  after  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine, 
"  has  the  most  beneficial  effect  and  quiets  all  the  symp- 
"  toms  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Notwithstanding  the 
"  early  exhibition  of  the  remedies,  the  disease  yet  ap- 
"  pears  to  run  through  a  kind  of  course,  for  the  symp- 
toms  of  coldness  and  a  total  absence  of  pulse  frequent- 
ly  take  place  where  there  appears  to  have  been  but  lit- 
tie  disturbance  in  the  primfe  viae — opium  is  the  most 
•'  injurious  medicine  that  can  be  employed ;  the  calomel 
alone  will  quiet  the  stomach  (particularly  if  combined 
"  with  previous  bleeding  and  the  warm  bath,)  and  that 
'•'  is  the  only  apparent  use  of  opium."  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  to  be  successful  with  this  treatment,  Mr. 
Craw  must  have  met  with  more  tractable  cases  than 
have  since  appeared  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  but 
it  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  his  patients  were  very 
severely  attacked,  since  we  find  that  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  pulse,  &c.  The  calomel,  bij  itself,  or  in  combi- 
nation tvilh  quinine,  I  should  certainly  prefer,  as  it  has  a 
decidedly  sedative  effect  in  scruple  doses,  I  have  never 
as  yet  either  in  Cholera,  or  Dysentery,  been  fond  of 
combining  it  with  opium,  since  I  have  in  general  found 
that,  where  we  could  expect  any  benefit  from  either  me- 
dicine, the  calomel  alicays  allayed  the  iiritation  as 
speedily  and  more  effectually  tlian  opium  could  do.  It 
is  believed  that  opium,  besides  deadening  the  excitement 
of  the  nervous  powers,  extends  its  influence  to  the  other 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  such  as  the  absorbents  ; — we  are 
thus  deprived  of  that  great  medium  of  communication 
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through   which  we  may  expect  our  remedies  actually  to 
act,  those  especially  which  require  to  be  taken  into  the 
system  before  they  shew  their  full  operation.  Hence 
another  cause  of  failure,  particularly  in  the  more  aggra- 
vated forms,  this  proceeds  from  notproperly  understand- 
ing the  different  indications  which  our  remedies  are  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling — Calomel  in  any  dose  below  twenty 
grains  will  not  act  at  first  as  a  general  stimulant,  for  it 
never  raises  the  pulse,  we  should  therefore  be  very  care- 
ful of  combining  it  with  others  which  have  a  sedative 
property  ;  thus  being  put  on  our  guard  we  will  be  ena- 
bled to  proceed  with  more  judgment  and  determination 
to  our  task.    There  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  administration  of  any  remedy,  or  set  of 
remedies  in  cholera,  whether  as  anti-spasmodics,  narco- 
tics or  any  of  the  others  ;  i.  e.  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  abvays  combine  them  with  some 
pleasant  aromatic,  for  such  we  will  find  raises  the  op- 
petite  of  the  stomach  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 
thus  we  solicit  the  performance  of  its  functions  much 
better.    Whatever  therefore  has  been  formerly  pleasing 
and  grateful  in  this  respect  to  our  patients  will  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  them  now  when  labouring  under  such 
an  attack,  which  certainly  requires  something  of  this 
nature.    We  ought  therefore,  to  roll  our  pills  of  opium, 
calomel,  or  other  medicines  in  this  shape,  in  cinnamon 
oil,  or  any  other  pleasant  aromatic,  or  mix  them  with 
aromatic  confection,  or  administer  them  in  the  form  of 
draughts,  for  we  should  remember  these  are  generally 
acceptable  to  the  patient.    Besides  their  properties  of 
soliciting  the  action  of  the  stomach,  they  have  also  a 
powerful  tendency  in  preventing  such  medicines  from 
either  nauseating  or  griping,  if  such  would  be  likely  to 
do  so.  As  to  Opium  I  have  again  to  say  that  this  should 
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be  given  so  a?  to  avoid  the  future  evils  tliat  may  Itc 
likely  to  ensue  fx'om  its  too  permanent  sedative  ejects, 
and  that  we  must  proportion  our  doses  to  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms,  always  recollecting  that  our  caveas 
in  this  respect  applies  powerfully  in  regard  of  the  more 
malignant  and  severe  cases,  since  we  will  find  that 
they  bear  the  administration  of  the  remedy  worse 
than  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  cases  which 
shew  a  greater  degree  of  action  from  the  first,  as  evinc- 
ed by  the  severe  spasmodic  affections,  bear  its  adminis- 
tration much  better  even  from  the  extent  of  from 
forty  to  eight  drops  or  upwards.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  precise  rules  for  our  guidance  in  such  in- 
stances. I  do  not  therefore  attempt  it.  JJ^e  .shot/Id  al- 
ways combine  calomel,  or  per//n/is  it  troidd  be  better  lo 
give  it  iti  addition  to  the  olher  mcdicinex,  and  this  too 
from  the  very  first,  the  sooner  we  get  this  to  affect  the 
system  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  successful  termina- 
tion. So  much  then  for  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Calo- 
mel and  Opium  plan.  There  has  been  matter  perhaps 
foreign  to  this  place  introduced,  but  its  importance  will 
plead  an  excuse. 

Dr.  Kennedy  observes  that  in  "  mild  cholera,  the 
"  action  of  the  intestines  is  regular,  natural,  and  with- 

out  convulsion  ;  but  in  the  severe  form  of  the  dis- 
"  ease  the  whole  business  of  the  animal  system  seems, 
"  for  the  moment,  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  nervous 
"  irritation."  In  such  cases  as  the  first  m  e  have  not 
much  to  do,  only  to  solicit  the  intestines  to  their  natu- 
ral secretion,  which  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  opi- 
um, or  is  this  by  the  same  remedy  to  be  done  in  the 
more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  to  this  point  then 
ought  we  at  all  times  to  have  our  attention  directed. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  cholera  would  again  as- 
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sutne  sucli  a  favourable  appearance  in  every  case  of  the 
milder  form  of  attack.  If  the  Doctor  means  all  instanc- 
es of  bowel  complaints,  as  occurring  about  this  particular 
period,  to  be  cholera  ones,  he  is  certainly  not  far  out  in 
the  detail,  and  I  can  really  see  no  solid  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  counted  on  as  such  in  making  up  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  our  sick  lists.  The  rectifying  the 
secretions  of  the  intestines  under  such  circumstances 
we  do  not  always  find  an  easy  matter,  shewing  evi- 
dently that  there  is  a  something  more  potent  in  them 
than  occurs  in  common  cases  of  diarrhaeas  at  other  pe- 
riods. If  under  these  circumstances  some  of  these  pa- 
tients incautiously  expose  themselves,  we  will  find  that 
distinct  cases  of  cholera  are  soon  manifested.  It  i* 
perhaps  useless  to  observe  that  opium  cannot  in  general 
restore  the  natural  secretions.  We  have  seen  that  the 
secretions  of  the  whole  body  depend  on  a  perfect  play 
of  the  nervous  power,  as  well  as  the  due  distribution  of 
the  blood,  w  hich  opium  only  tends  to  throw  into  greater 
disorder.  Any  cause  therefore  capable  of  affecting 
either,  at  such  a  critical  crisis,  will  derange  to  the  same 
extent  the  parts  which  they  supply,  and  it  is  useless  to 
observe  that  when  both  are  impaired  so  much  the  more 
destruction  will  take  place.  From  this  it  follows  that 
where  the  cause  is  general  as  it  is  in  cholera,  we  have 
much  to  contend  against,  and  that  opium  is  certainly  not 
the  remedy  for  this  evil.  Let  none  talk  concerning 
the  astringent  virtues  of  opium  for  checking  the  inordi- 
nate drain  that  is  now  established  in  the  system,  since 
its  other  powers  far  outbalance  this,  which  as  they  come 
first  into  play,  would  render  it  dangerous  to  use 
the  drug  as  an  astringent.  There  is  one  symptom, 
which  not  unfrequently  attends  the  disease  when  re- 
action is  about  to  take  place,  and  it  is  the  great  ten 
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nu  in  <'j;il»'j>-y,.  t/retti  <;a)«,  • :., ' '.'fitt  u>^y^    ' '-' ^^■<--' <A 

Una  ij^M  [/i  "'-  v.'i'  '<   ti"  r«^         t«-«'r)  no  ojnoiw  given, 

nniiiitt4'i-M  U)  tt^rt^at  *fxt«ut;  loxiflit  j/>fcit>jbly  j;r<xliu:«  the 
of 'i«'ttU<.    'i\i*tre  i«  yet  mw^/  W  i«ij>'<»ilfani  po»»t 
to  !>♦!  fli<f<  (j'lt4  to,  tuid  tl>M  i*  tli*  baiUU  </i  our  ; 
ih  >■*>■',,<■' t  0)  tiiM  u*«  'A  fc*{dativ*;>..    Jt  wouM      lo;i)  W 
j  -  for  oa«  wlio  i«  tli« 

/, <         'i  or<i*'.r  lor  bH'Ah*'!  v    -        ■  '  *  -o  ii>', 
[«  <}i<'.'«'      ■.   'y'<  woul'i   bk«3<J  41  ;         '   who  Jiad 

6wa;  'y  A-  o}  of/iuj«,*fc  •p'-zXb^^iiujidjtrror'JjiJLtiiy 

rirounjsUn<;*!«,  wouM  Jw»  w^X  rttUi^r  try  it  Ooju 

fhe  h'Miy  tuid  ttwjo  work  j<«  *M<mM  otf  by  '/tbier  mt' 
J  h«ii<  \«  tlmt  HOH*  wouW  <lf>  *pf>,  if  any  di<j  t  lie  y  would  find 
thiit  Ui<r  i/iti«;)it  wouM  a»  irxifviubjy  tiiiik  a«  }i«  would  d/<> 
ju  th<;  <;o!luj/i!.<j  lA  <;liol«ra,  wli<;re  if  we  <;<^uld  ickht)  obtaia 
l;l'K>d  it  would  omIv  hut»ten  Uie  cu>  '  ■'•■r  out  '/f  exi»tefirf;« 
J  vi<fw  the  coUtt{))i<i  of  c/iokra,  as  j     ,  .  >  t)n;  nc  -   -  .tow^ 
«  r«,  in  KoiM<»w}iii<  *  ■•<  j-ome  liglil  a»  when  a.  ^mj'  ^our- 
i/i^  uji'l"/  llie     ,       Jona  of  larj^e  d'^e«  of  Jutuia.'j 
'J'he  dolirkoH  [nai  wnis  Mjight  tiierelore  at  tjme«  he  <j< 
&sit  would  tewl  t<;  keep  up  the  a<;(ion  oa  the  tikio,  when 
it  i«  not  irx(seri»ible  t/^  it«  o[>eratiott.    Opiurri  liiay  l>« 
usefully  combined  with  wines,  astfiadeira,  jx/rt,  or  tfherrr 
and  VI  ilb  pepj>4t;rtt;  a!>'>>ut  liaii  a  f^rain  t^>  each  wine  '^huit,  if 
ffiven  v:arm  it  will  be  often  found     iii\ich  service,  Ciu- 
na;n.on  oil  in  most  usefully  combined  with  opium,  a  drop 
or  two  to  every  half  ^^rain.and  ihit>  arlnjinij>tere<i  accord- 
in;^  to  tbe  severity  of  the  syijjptojnti,  every  half  hour 
h'/ur,  or  two  hours.   Ijj  dra v.in;^  a  couclusion  to  tlie  arti- 
eh?  <:>piu;n  U  way  uot  be  out  of  i>lace  partly  to  recapi- 
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tulate  what  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  drug.    I  have  noticed  that  opium  is  capable  of 
operating  in  two  ways,  directly  stimulating,  and  directly 
sedative,  according  to  the  quantum  given.    The  first 
power  of  the  medicine  is  produced  by  administering  a 
small  dose,  whereas,  as  we  all  know  a  large  one  will  re- 
move all  spasmodic  aff'ections,  hence  we  find  a  direct 
Sedative  effect,  or  at  all  events  the  stimulating  operation 
is  so  transient,  as  to  be  scarcely  observed.    By  giving 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  in  any  other  severe  spasmodic 
disease,  we  produce  excitement  of  the  body,  and  conse- 
quently may  increase  the  tendency  to  the  continuance  of 
spasmodic  action,  whereas,  sixty  to  one  hundred  would 
allay  this  at  once.    By  observing  these  rules,  and  taking 
into  account,  that  when  small  doses  are  given,  and  in 
quick  succession,  we  will  in  the  end  have  an  equal  effect 
produced  as  if  we  administered  a  large  dose  at  once, 
hence  it  follows  that  we  must  graduate  the  remedy  to 
the  state  of  the  constitution.    Some  may  ask  is  it  not 
better  to  give  a  good  dose  at  the  first,  so  as  to  sub- 
due instanter  all  spasmodic  action  ?    When  our  pa- 
tient is  stout,  and  of  a  robust  body,  we  will  gain  much  by 
such  measures,  for,  in  this  way,  we  save  the  patient's 
strength,  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  this  class,  for,  were  the  spasms 
allowed  to  continue,  they  must  wear  out  much  of  the  na- 
tive resisting  power  of  the  body.    When  then  we  can 
with  propriety  venture  on  large  doses  from  the  first  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  do  so,  but,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  solicitude,  for  the 
after  consequences,  we  should  not  be  too  timorous,  ei- 
ther extreme  however  is  to  be  avoided.  Perceiving 
that  the  administration  of  opium  is  attended  with  so 
many  ill  consequences,  let  us  see  if  there  arc  not  other 
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medicines  which  can  he  employed  with  more  chance  of 
doing  good.  I  shall  go  on  therefore  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  class  of  sedatives,  or  anti-spasmodics,  and  it 
is  imagined  that  others  will  be  found  of  less  injurious 
operation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  attended  with  equal 
powers  as  the  opium,  and  I  conceive  better  adapted 
to  such  purposes. 

Musk.  This  is  a  very  useful  medicine,  and  when 

good  the  most  powerful  perhaps  of  all  the  anti-spasmo- 
dics, as  is  evinced  by  its  subduing  the  most  severe 
cramps  of  stomach,  subsultus  tendinum,  hiccup,  es- 
pecially in  tetanic  affections.  The  operation  of  this  me- 
dicine on  the  nervous  system  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  so  decidedly  injurious  as  that  of  opium,  we  may  there- 
fore judiciously  combine  it  with  calomel,  nay  even  with 
opium,  when  so,  we  will  find  the  combination  of  the  two, 
or  of  all  three  most  useful  ;  when  given  by  itself  it  must 
be  in  pretty  large  doses,  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  symptoms.  The  medicine 
has  fallen  into  great  disrepute  on  account  of  its  not  be- 
ing used  when  new  and  good.  It  is  fortunate  that  we 
can  give  it  in  a  liquid  form,  and  that  its  solvent  (sulphu- 
ric aBther)  is  also  a  highly  useful  anti-spasmodic.  When 
the  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  medicine  cannot  be  re- 
tained, we  will  find  that  musk  is  equally  powerful  when 
thrown  up  the  rectum,  a  drachm  of  this  tincture,  to  an 
ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  some  bland  mixture 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Sulphuric  ^ther.  Is  a  highly  diffusible,  as  well 

as  local  stimulant,  it  raises  the  pulse  even  in  cases  of 
low  typhus  fever,  in  which  wine  has  been  found  unsuc- 
cessful, and  is  extremely  serviceable  in  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  alimeniary  canal,  as  well  as^  in  all  other  se- 
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vere  actions  of  this  kind.    In  the  administration  of  this 
important  medicine  there  is  one  point  we  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  recollection,  that  its  action  is  soon  over,  and  that 
it  is  followed  by  much  languor  and  debility,  for  the  sys- 
tem, by  becoming  habituated  to  its  influence,  requires  a 
gradually  increasing  dose  to    stimulate  it  to  action. 
It  is  a  remedy  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  ear- 
ly proceedings,   in   the   speedy  subduction  of  spas- 
modic action,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that  after  the 
more  effective  part  of  its  operation  is  over,  it  depresses 
the  powers  of  the  body,  but  this  can  be  remedied  by 
other  articles  according  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the 
sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems.    The  musk,  and  sul- 
phuric seth^r,  or  this  and  opium  will  be  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  all  forms  of  the  complaint,  but  more  particu- 
larly when  the  powers  of  the  body  seem  much  above  par, 
when  we  will  find  that  one  or  perhaps  two  good  doses 
will  abate  all  spasm,  and  by  this  judicious  proceeding 
Ave  will  save  much  of  our  patients  strength,  whereas, 
■when  used  later  in  the  attack,  its  operation  will  only  add 
to  the  existing  debility.    Small  doses  of  aether  repeated 
according  to  circumstances,  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
those  cases  of  a  nugatory  description,  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  in  no  case  should  we  give  sedatives  after  the 
spasmodic  actions  have  been  subdued,  unless  perhaps, 
where  we  have  much  action,  as  evinced  by  the  state  of 
the  circulation.    In  those  instances  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  to  severe  depression,  after  the 
spasmodic  affections  have  yielded,  we  may  gain  much  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  cinnamon  oil,  the  action 
of  the  oil  is  a  stimulant,  but  of  a  more  durable  nature,  it 
also  raises  the  pulse,  and  tends  to  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion.   In  many  cases  we  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 
allay  the  irritability  of  the  system,  as  also,  the  vomiting 
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and  purging  ;  our  object  therefore  should  be  rather  to 
mitigate  action  than  entirely  to  subdue  it.  May  such 
not  at  times  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  blis- 
ters, rubefacients,  &c.,  even  before  the  cramps  shew 
themselves  ? — thus,  being  thoroughly  aware  of  the  course 
the  enemy  may  pursue,  like  a  prudent  General,  we  will  be 
enabled  to  anticipate,  and  save  much  trouble  and  incon- 
venience, if  not  actually  the  lives  of  our  men,  I  may 
mention,  ere  leaving  the  subject  of  asther,  that  the  Nitric, 
although  not  by  any  means  so  powerful,  may  be  most 
usefully  combined  with  ammonia  and  opium,  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Camphor.  Is  another  article  fi'om  which  we  may 

derive  much  benefit,  some  regard  this  as  a  direct  seda- 
tive, it  has  little  operation  on  the  circulation  at  first.  It 
is,  however,  endowed  with  the  power  of  a  constitutional 
and  local  stimulant,  and  is  more  readily  retained  by  the 
stomach  in  a  liquid  form  ;  for  this  purpose  vinegar  is  per- 
haps the  best  solvent,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  low  de- 
lirium of  typhus,  in  which  opium  has  failed  to  conciliate 
the  system,  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  camphor  will  be 
the  best  proportion  for  administration.  If  we  give  the 
camphorated  radical  vinegar  it  must  be  in  very  small 
doses,  as  it  is  apt  to  act  as  an  escarotic.  The  camphor, 
however,  is  most  generally  combined  with  other  remedies 
such  as  opium,  musk,  sulphuric  aether, &c.  and  when  so,we 
will  find  it  to  be  a  most  useful  combination.  Camphor, 
be  it  recollected,  is  a  most  excellent  corrigent  to  other 
medicines,  and  may  be  usefully  joined  with  castor  oil, 
&c.  in  place  of  the  tincture  of  opium. 

The  AmmoniatedTincture  of  Valerian.  Is  ano- 
ther most  useful  anti-spasmodic,  and  I  am  astonished  that 
this  remedy  should  have  been  so  much  overlooked  in  the 
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treatment  of  cholera,  the  more  especially  when  we  ob- 
serve its  powerful  effects  in  the  subduction  of  the  severe 
spasms  in  epileptic  cases.  When  joined  to  other  an- 
ti-spasniodics  we  will  observe  it  very  successful  in  the 
removal  of  severe  cramps  of  the  stomach  especially 
when  joined  to  the — 

AssAFCETiDA.  In  tincture.     This    medicine  we 

know  to  be  extremely  useful  in  all  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  best 
substitutes  for  opium.  By  the  early  subduction  of  spas- 
modic action  in  the  intestinal  tube,  we  may  possibly 
prevent  any  occurring  in  the  extremeties,  for  I  have 
shewn  that  this  action  is  communicated  from  one 
portion  of  the  body  to  anbtlier.  If  assafoetida  be  rub- 
bed up  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
thus  we  can  form  pills,  with  the  addition  of  cinna- 
mon oil,  or  any  of  the  other  more  powerful  aromatics, 
which  we  will  find  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  all 
cholera  cases.  This  powder,  in  combination  with  opium, 
and  a  few  drops  of  any  of  these  oils,  will  also  be  found 
highly  useful.  Say  four  grains  of  the  above  powder 
to  one  of  opium,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil,  or  a  few  grains 
of  any  of  the  more  pungent  of  the  peppers,  to  each  pill, 
if  too  bulky,  when  made  with  the  latter  ingredients,  then 
they  can  be  divided  and  given  at  once.  One  of  these 
pills  therefore,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  spas- 
modic actions,  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  two  hours  will 
be  a  most  judicious  mode  of  procedure,  these  adminis- 
tered as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  spasm  remains  ob- 
stinate. Care  must  be  taken  that  too  great  a  quantity 
of  opium  is  not  thrown  into  the  stomach,  even  in  this 
manner,  which  can  be  avoided  by  substituting  the  pills 
of  assafoetida  without  the  opium,  even  then  they  may 
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be  also  composed  of  more  of  the  former  article — this 
may  be  done  alternately.  If  the  patient,  as  sometimes 
happens,  cannot  swallow  pills  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  medicine  with  mucilage  or  confectio 
aromat  :  either  of  these  should  be  in  general  the  vehicle, 
for  most  of  our  remedies,  when  given  in  draughts,  or 
we  may  prefer  the  confectio  rosce  which  will  also  be 
found  to  answer  well. 

It  may  again  be  observed,  in  respect  of  the  aromatics, 
that  they  are  a  most  useful  class  of  remedies,  being 
well  calculated  for  fulfilling  many  very  important  indi- 
cations in  the  treatment,  and  that  they  are  not  the  in- 
efficient medicines  many  medico's  suppose  them  to  be. 
The  black  and  white  peppers  do  not  heat  the  body, 
nor  do  they  raise  the  pulse,  but  they  are  given  with  va- 
rious remedies  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  agree- 
able t )  the  stomach,  a  point  of  no  mean  importance, 
thus  they  will    greatly  assist  in  calling  into  activity 
the  very    powers    required    to  promote  the  opera- 
tion of  other  more  important   medicines  ;    they  may- 
be considered  as  a  kind  of  skirmishing  party  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  effectual  combatants.  They 
may  be  also  very  serviceably  employed  externally,  as  a 
sort  of  rubefacients,  spread  on  mustard,  v/hose  power 
they  will  greatly  increase.    The  essential  oil  of  cinna- 
mon may  be  most  conveniently  used  with  the  addition 
of  turpentine,  and  applied  as  external  stimulants  and 
sedatives.    These  oils,  when  joined  with  opium,  will  also 
be  found  very  serviceable  as  stimulating  antispasmodics 
given  intej-nally.    Ginger  in  powder  6r  the  infusion  or 
decoction,  will  also  be  serviceable.    The  sulphate  of 
magnesia  may  be  very  advantageously  given  in  a  proper 
proportion  of  any  of  (he  two  last  forms  when  our  views 
are  to  act  on  the  bowels,  or  the  powder  in  pretty  large 
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quantity  joined  to  rhubarb,  or  any  other  purgative  ; 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  ginger  with  any  of  these  reme- 
fiies  according  to  the  existing  torpor  of  the  body.  Let 
none  be  afraid  of  producing  a  state  of  inflamed  bowels 
or  stomach,  under  such  circumstances  for  we  will  find 
that  this  is  positively  more  likely  to  arise  from  the 
actual  torpor  in  existence,  to  avoid  which  we  require  a 
gently  stimulating  remedy.    I  may  here  say  that  much, 
very  much  harm  has  been  done  by  pursuing  a  mode  of 
practice  applicable  to  an  inflamed  state  of  these  parts, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  another  cause  of  our  failure,  I 
again  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  essay  on 
dysentery  where  my  views  are  fully  explained  on  this 
most  important,  and  highly  interesting  subject.  Nut- 
megs in  powder  are  a  most  beneficial  and  grateful  seda- 
tive remedy  ;  in  large  doses,  they  prevent  griping  and  colic 
pains,  and  besides  are  endowed  with  narcotic  properties-. 
The  powder,  when  added  to  the  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian,  prevents  it  nauseating,  and  is  one  of  its  best 
corrigents.  From  what  has  been  advanced  generally  as  to 
the  class  of  sedatives,  and  anti-spasmodics,  in  addition  to 
that  of  opium,  it  is  imagined  that  we  have  a  very  nice 
selection,  and  that  we  can  in  very  many  instances  suc- 
cessfully treat  the  cholera  without  the  aid  of  opium 
itself.    It  is  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  such, 
since  from  what  has  been  advanced,  each  practitioner 
will  be  enabled  to  select  that  which  pleases  him  best. 
It  now    seems  proper  to  prosecute    the    enquiry  as 
to  those  other    remedies  which  may  be  employed  with 
the  intention  of  subduing  the  vomiting  and  purging 
as  also  the  cramps.    I  return  to  one  medicine  frequently 
noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  more  particularly  pointing 
out  its  various  properties. 


SECTION  III. 


CALOMEL. 

This  suLject  will  not  detain  us  long,  as  wo  have  al- 
ready had  frequent  occasion  to  point  out  the  general  ef- 
fects of  the  medicine,  as  also  the  propriety  of  having  re- 
course to  it,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  at« 
tack.    Independent  of  its  sedative  powers,  it  is  that 
very  medicine  on  which  our  greatest  reliance  can  he 
placed  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  affair.    When  it 
comes  into  operation  it  puts  into  activity  every  secretion 
of  the  body,  this  then  is  the  very  point  upon  which  our 
chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  and  if,  during  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  the  more  mild  forms  of  the  epidemic, 
we  can  get  our  patient's  mouth  affected,  so  much  the 
Wore  certain   are  we  of  a  successful  termination,  al- 
though I  have  witnessed  some  few  iastances  in  which 
severe  symptoms  occured  at  this  otherwise  auspicious 
period.    We  have  ample  proof  of  the  salutary  operation 
of  this  remedy,  eitherwhenemployed  by  itself,  or  in  com- 
bination with  other  medicines.    Jn  the  less  severe  forms 
of  Cholera  we  will  gain  very  much  advantage  by  adopt- 
ing the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Corbyn.    Immediately  on 
the  patient  being  seized,  he  administered  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  which  was  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  washed 
do'.vn  with  sixty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  twenty  drops  of 
peppermint,  in  two  ounces  of  water.    He  adds  that  it 
was  indeed  a  consoling  sight  to  observe  the  wonderful 
change,  the  vomiting  and  purging  stopped,  the  spasms 
removed,  with  general  moisture  on  the  skin  and  the 
patient  experienced  sound  sleep,  the  pulse  also  having 
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returned  at  the  wrist.    I  should,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  have  preferred  some  other  sedative  than  opium, 
and  it  is  imagined  that  now  a-days  our  chances  of  cure 
would  have  heen  much  greater  than  we  can  boast  of :  Ca- 
lomel of  itself  is  a  most  powerful  sedative  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  grains,  and  as  has  been  already  observed  it  can 
in  some  instances  be  positively  more  relied  on  than 
opium,  for  we  will  not  unfrequently  find  that  we  will  be 
successful  with  the  former  in  allaying  severe  action  of 
the  system  which  the  latter  could  not  accomplish  ;  nay 
that  such  might  have  actually  increased  it,  every  one  of 
sound  practical  knowledge  in  the  East  can  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this  point.  Mr.C.  observes  that  calomel,  in  a 
dose  of  from  five  to  eight  grains,  excites  lassitude,  sick- 
ness, irritation  of  the  bowels,  and,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  stimulant,  acts  as  a  good  purgative.    It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  (especially  in  this  disease)  that  calomel, .  or  any 
other  mercurial  preparation,  unless  perhaps  that  of 
fumigation,  Avould  act  as  a  general  stimulant  on  its  first 
exhibition,  and  before  the  system  has  been  some  time  un- 
der its  influence,  it  may,  however,  possibly  be  possessed 
of  a  local  power  in  this  latter  way,  and  thus,  by  calling  into 
more  active  operation  the  circulation  through  the  more 
minute  vessels  of  the  intestines,  congested  as  they  may 
be,  or  perhaps  approaching  to  inflammation,  not  only 
remove  a  source  of  irritation,  but  may  even  change  the 
nature  of  the  secretions,  and  place  the  parts  in  a  con- 
dition to  return  to  their  natural  state.    But  as  to  its 
stimulant  operation  on  the  general  frame,  on  its  first  ex- 
hibition, I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  this  is  an  error  of 
severe  magnitude  which  has  misled  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  a  very  long  time,  not  that  I  am  desirous  of 
being  considered  wiser  than  others  in  the  above  state- 
nient  ;  its  operation,  however,  in  this  respect  I  uphold 
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and  any  one  w  lio  pleases  may  put  it  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment.   But  that  calomel  in  a  dose  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  grains  acts  as  a  local  and  constitutional  sedative, 
it  allays  vomitinEf,  removes  spasm,  sends  the  patient  to 
sleep  and  in  general  only  produces  one  or  two  motions  can 
be  abundantly  testified  by  all.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that  Dr.  Latham  gave  the  calomel  in  large  doses  with 
great  success,  when  his  patients  were  melting  away  from 
the  purging,  and  had  got  no  sleep  for  nights  previous 
to  the  administration  of  this  most  potent  medicine,  but 
slept  soundly  on  the  night  of  the  day  in  which  it  was 
given.    So  may  we  expect  it  to  act  in  Cholera.    Of  one 
hundred  and  ten  patients  treated  in  this  manner  by  Mr. 
C.  he  only  lost  two,  these  were  decrepit  aged  men  in 
whom  the  vital  energies  were  at  once  extinguished.  If 
as  has  been  said  any  medicine  can  be  called  a  specific 
in  this  disease,  calomel  certainly  deserves  the  appellation. 
Another  point  is  how  would  it  do  to  substitute  mercu- 
rial frictions  for  the  part  performance  of  our  rubefacient 
mode  of  practice,  it  is  thought  that  this  would  be  most 
usefully  had  recourse  to,  as  by  this  means  we  could  get 
much  more  introduced  into  the  system  for  a  greater  er- 
tent  of  the  medicine  would  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  absorbents  ;  in  this  way  then  we  might  have  much 
more  introduced  into  the  body,  provided  these  vessels 
are  in  action.    This  practice  it  is  believed  has  not  hi- 
therto been  tried,  it  promises  some  good,  and  it  could 
be  used  without  detracting  from  the  more  eifectual 
modes.    Friction  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  is  at  all 
times  useful,  even  supposing  there  were  no  spasmodic 
actions  to  subdue,  for  by  it  we  will  in  some  degree  keep 
the  circulation  alive.    It  is  believed  that  friction  along 
1  he  spinal  cord  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  as  well 
35,  where  the  cramps  occur,  by  which  m.eans  plenty  of 
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the  mineral  will  he  introduced, provided  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system  be  not  too  much  impaired.    We  caa- 
not  expect  this  plan  of  procedure  to  answer  very  well  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  greatly  op- 
pressed from  the  very  commencement,  for  here  we  want 
other  powers  to  rouse  the  system  into  active  operation, 
for  be  it  again  stated  that  jnercury  never  raues  the  pnUe 
until  there  is  a  good  proportion  in  the  system,  which 
vill  not  take  place  in  severe  epidemic  disease  for  some 
days  at  least.    Previous  to  leaving  the  subject  it  may 
Rot  be  improper  to  notice  a  most  useful  combination. 
If  my  views  of  cholera  are  correct,  as  to  its  being  a  dis' 
ease  operating  entirely  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
this  shewing  the  various  occurrences  which  we  observe 
to  take  place,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  operating 
cause,  and  if  this  be  induced  by  marsh  miasm,  or  at- 
mospherical vicissitudes  ;  it  follows  from  this  that  we 
should  employ  some  remedies  of  known  power  over  the 
nervous  system,  as  is  the  case  particularly  in  those  dis- 
orders arising  from  the  same  source  such  as  intermittent 
or  bilious  remittent  fevers,  &c.    Upon  these  views  then, 
a  very  proper  combination  will  be  found  to  be  calomel 
Tvith  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  administered  in  all  cases 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  this  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  symptoms  ;  the  quinine  in,  at 
least,  from  three  to  five  grain  doses  every  hour,  or  two 
hours,  with  the  calomel  according  to  circumstances,  and 
joined  to  some  pleasant  aromatic.    From  the  abov«  we 
may  promise  ourselves  great  benefit,  iu  particular  in 
those  cases  of  loose  bowels  at  the  time  the  epidemic 
is  raging.    This  practice  will  not  only  serve  to  keep  up, 
but  restore  the  powers  of  the  alimentary  canal,  thus  at 
all  times  operating  on  them,  without  sinking  the  bodily 
powers,  such  a  procedure  should  always  be  resorted  to 
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from  the  very  period  of  convalescence.    The  Lluepill,  in 
cases  of  less  intensity,  may  be  most  usefully  suhstituted 
for  the  calomel.    There  are  other  remedies,  of  nearly 
equal  efficacy  with  quinine,  which  can  be  given  in  these 
disorders  for  fulfilling  the  same  indications,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  details  of  such,  as  they  are 
perhaps  abundantly  evident  to   all,    my  only  object 
being  to  point  out  the  proper  rules  for  our  guidance, 
and  such  is  rendered   in   a   manner  unnecessary  as 
my  views  on  this  subject  are  pretty  fully  illustrated 
in   the  other  essay,  to  which  I  refer  for  a  more  co- 
pious account  of  the  action  of  calomel,  &c.    Such  then 
briefly  stated  are  my  views  of  calomel  as  to  its  modifi 
operandi  in  this  disorder,  the  time  when  it  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  the  doses  in  which  it  should  be  given, 
and  the  great  and  decided  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
its  proper  administration. 


SECTION  IV. 


STIMULANTS. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  mode  of 
treatment,  which  I  will  in  part  shew  to  be  merely  the 
anti-spasmodic  plan  under  a  different  appellation,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  cholera.  There  are 
many  who  pursue  both  modes  with  success  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved every  discriminating  practitioner  would  be  inclin- 
ed to  follow  a  combination  of  the  two.  Some  advocate, 
the  stimulating  procedure  alone,  and  of  course  it  is^what 
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they  chiefly  depend  on.  There  arc  many  medicines  of 
this  class  from  which  benefit  can  be  derived,  according  to 
the  various  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  our  choice  lies  be- 
tween alcohol  in  its  pure  state,  and  its  various  combina- 
tions. We  have  also  our  choice  among  the  volatile  alkali, 
camphor,  icther  and  stimulating  embrocations.  Our  ob- 
ject, especially  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  attack,  is 
to  support  the  strength,  restore  the  activity  of  the  mov- 
ing powers,  and  latterly  the  healthy  action  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  well  as  the  other  secretions.  We  will 
find  many  medicines  in  the  materia  medica  well  calcu- 
lated  for  effecting  these  several  indications. 

The  first  of  the  class  of  stimulant  to  be  noticed  is  

Port  Wine. — By  the  judicious  or  Avell  timed  application 
of  such  a  stimulant  as  this,  we  will  frequently  turn  the 
hesitating  state  of  the  body  in  our  own  favour,  or  break 
the  balancing  power  between  severe  disease,  and  that  of 
a  light  attack.  Then  adopting  this  practice  at  the  fa- 
vourable time  when  the  disease  is  of  short  standing,  at- 
tended with  an  evident  tendency  to  the  stage  of  collapse, 
or  at  the  very  moment  the  coldness  of  the  skin  is  just 
manifesting  itself,  v/e  will  be  sure  of  saving  many  lives  ; 
this  mode  of  procedure  applies  to  all  stages  of  cholera,  but 
particularly  to  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease.  Port 
wine  I  consider  an  excellent  remedy,  much  more  so  than 
33randy  or  other  spirits,  these  however  are  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked  as  general  articles  in  the  treatment. 
Cholera,  in  many  instances, is  of  a  nature  to  demand  the 
very  strongest  stimulants  which,  when  employed,  may, 
and  do  occasionally  save  lives.  But  these, when  used  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  are  as  we  know  woefully 
deficient  as  a  means  even  of  relief  in  very  many  in- 
stances,   y^  ho  has  not  seen  cases  of  the  more  invete- 
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rate  clescription  gvadually  sink  in  dispite  of  all  our  endea- 
vours in  this  way?    I  am  inclined  to  attribute  one  cause 
of  our  failure  to  the  lateness  of  the  time,  at  which  w  e 
make  our  advances  on  the  system  with  them,  for  they 
are  not  generally  employed  until  the  very  period  when 
the  symptoms  imperatively  demand  their  exhibition. 
Would  it  not  be  a  much  wiser  plan  of  procedure  to  pre- 
vent such  from  taking  place,  than  to  have  the  enemy  to 
beat  out  of  his  fortress,  when  now  our  stimulants  can 
only  be  used  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  which  may  sometimes 
succeed.    Those  who  are  inclined  to  have  recourse  to 
Port  wine  will  do  well  to  join  some  pleasant  aromatic 
with  it,  as  powder  of  nutmegs.    I  have  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  this  as  a  remedy,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
minister two  or  three  wine  glassful,  with  a  little  hot  wa- 
ter and  sugar,  and  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder 
of  nutmegs,  as  a  draught,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  attack,  especially  when  the  epidemic  ap- 
pears to  be  raging  severely,  and  follow  this  up  by  a 
scruple  of  calomel,  if  the  stomach  can  bear  it.    It  is  not 
likely  that  the  stomach  will  reject  this  at  the  early  pe- 
riod of  exhibition,  for  it  is  not  as  yet  very  irritable. 
The  majority  of  cases  to  be  saved  by  stimulants  will,  it 
may   be  observed,  be  such  as   require    no  strono-er 
than  the  above,  which  can  be  repeated  according  to 
circumstances.    The  chances  are  that  one  draught  will 
set  the  whole  powers  in  motion,  and  we  may  possibly 
have  a  natitral  perspiration  as  the  result  which  can  be 
kept  up  by  another  medicine  ;   thus  we  cither  defeat  the 
disease  at  the  very  onset,  or  turn  the  attack  into  one  of 
a  mild  nature,  o1)sorving  at  all  times  to  use  our  large 
doses  of  calomel  with  (luinine  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours  as  may  be  requisite.     lUit,  ])e  it  recollected, 
I  do  not   condemn    the  use  of   the  more  diflu«ible 
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stimuli,  so  far  from  'it,  that  no  case  should  be  allow« 
ed  to  escape  us,  in  which  every  measure  is  not  attenipted 
for  the  palliation  of  symptoms  ;  in  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  must  be  guided  acocrding  to  circumstances. 

Besides  the  port  wine  we  have  the  whole  class  of 
spirits,  as  whiskey,  rum,  brandy,  gin,  arrack,  alcohol, 
sherry  and  madeira  wines,  &c.  It  may  be  proper  to 
make  a  few  very  brief  remarks  on  some  of  them,  as  % 
more  extended  view  of  the  subject  will  shortly  be  given;. 
Few  would  employ  pure  alcohol  in  the  treatment : — it  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  local  and  constitutional 
remedies  of  this  class,  and  would  raise  the  pulse  in  any  , 
case,  in  v/hich  the  nervous  power  is  not  over  and  above 
oppressed.  We  ought  to  recollect  its  powerful  sedative 
properties,  after  its  stimulant  operation  is  over  ;  now,  if 
great  care  is  not  taken,  it  mlidepress  powerfully, although 
therefore  at  first  view,  it  might  appear  a  very  desirable 
remedy,  yet  we  will  not  fxnd  it  well  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  Cholera.  The  others,  as  they  contain  less 
of  this  property,  may  be  more  usefully  emploj'ed,  their 
doses  being  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptomu 
and  our  choice  lies  from  brandy  to  the  lighter  wines. 
This  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  we  ought  at  all  times  t  o 
use  no  stronger  force  than  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
seems  to  indicate.  In  Scotland,  a  well  known  remedy  for 
the  relief  of  severe  cramps  of  the  stomach  is  foUnd  in 
whiskey  and  black  pepper  administered  with  some  hot 
water  and  sugar ;  this  is  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
administer  all  the  remedies  of  this  class,  the  aromatic 
should  be  of  a  sort  the  most  agreeable  to  our  patient. 
These  remedies  are  often  used  against  spasmodic  affec 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  retrocedent  gout ; 
in  Cholera,  therefore,  do  they  not  promise  equal  chance 
of  benefit,  they  are  often  more  beneficial  than  wine  for  this 
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pavpose  and  relieve  the  cramps  more  effectually.  M  ine 
particularly,  the  port  is  very  useful  in  certain  hemorr- 
liagies,  and  accordingly    should  prove  very  useful  in 
Cholera,  when  the  ominous  stools  are  present,  which,  as 
formerly  noticed,  I  helicve  to  be  caused  from  a  something 
analogous  to  the  above  action.    It  may  be  said  to  be 
highly  serviceable  in  the  whole  range  of  asthenic  disor- 
ders, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pitch  of  debility, 
when  it  raises  thf?  pulse  then  we  give  it  according  to 
circumstances.    Some  may  ask  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  and  highest  pitch  of  debility,  my  answer  is, 
that  the  expression  is  more  forcible,  than  strictly  cor- 
rect.   To  illusti-ate  some  points  connected  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  stimulants,  I  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
a  rather  important  case  from  my  notes. 

The  patient  was  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  a 
seamen  of  a  stout,  plethoric  habit,  and  in  short  appeared 
to  be  the  strongest  man  amongst  a  ship's  company  of 
550.    He  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  October  1 832.    The  vomiting  and 
purging  had  continued  at  intervals  from  the  time  he  was 
attacked  till  his  application,  (a  period  of  about  three  hours) 
at  7h.  30ni,  a.  m.  the  countenance  was  truly  anxious,  with 
much   mental  depression,  considerable  irritability  of 
body,  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  were  immediately  admi- 
nistered and  remained  on  the  stomach  till  8 — 30  a.  ji. 
when  he  again  vomited  several  times  in  succession; 
this  even  continued  while  at  stool.    Little  was  passed, 
the  ejected  matter  was  of  a  dark  dirty  congee  or  watery 
appearance  ;  and  our  first  case  of  Cholera.    The  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  felt  above  that  of  the  natural  stand- 
ard, and  the  pulse  was  moderately  good.    Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  bled,  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
tide  of  affairs,— a  more  favourable  case  could  not  possibly 
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have  been  apparently  selected  for  the  operation.  In 
order  to  allay  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms, he  had  immediately  after  the  venesection  (about 
ten  ounces  were  abstracted,  when  I  dared  not  proceed 
from  the  sinking  of  the  pulse)  a  drachm  of  tincture  of 
opium ;  this  was  retained  for  a  short  time,  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  were  then  given  which  remained,  not- 
M'ithstanding  the  repeated  vomiting  for  some  time ;  this 
action  was  severe  and  as  soon  as  more  medicine  could 
be  consistently  administered  he  had,  at  10  a.  m.  calomel 
gr.  XXX.  pil  opii  gr.  ii.  which  remained  for  half  an  hour. 
The  depression  of  body  and  mind  was  now  great,  for 
while  at  stool  syncope  occurred.  The  alteration  of 
pulse  within  the  last  few  minutes  is  as  surprizing,  as  its 
sudden  decrease  is  remarkable,  it  is  now  very  feeble  and 
scarcely  to  be  felt,  although  it  had  continued  pretty 
good  all  along,  the  skin  is  cold,  and  reminds  me  strong- 
ly of  the  sensation  conveyed  by  handling  a  subject 
in  the  dissecting-room,  even  in  winter,  this  sensation 
particularly  evident  about  the  extremities  (the  Surgeon 
of  the  ship  who  was  absent  on  duty  made  his  appearance 
about  this  time  :)  the  lips  were  now  assuming  the  pale 
hue,  as  well  as  the  blueness  under  the  nails.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  during  the  venesection  the  blood  flowed 
pretty  freely  at  the  beginning,  but  at  length  came  away 
by  drops,  after  the  arm  was  tied  up  the  pulse  again 
rose.  About  lOh.  \0m.  another  vein  was  opened  on  the 
opposite  arm,  from  which  independent  of  the  now  low 
state  of  the  pulse,  nearly  a  pound  of  blood  was  obtained. 
The  spasmodic  affections  which  came  on  about  an  hour 
back  are  still  present,  although  less  severe  and  of  shorter 
duration,  with  occasional  vomiting.  At  this  period  a  stool 
every  ten  minutes  of  a  wheyish  appearance  with  white 
flocculent  shreds  in  it,  the  matter  vomited  has  exactly 
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the  same  colour  but  fewer  of  the  flocculent  meteriel 
floating  in  it.  At  11^.  23w.  a.  M.  ol.  cajeputi  gtts.  xxxx. 
Tincture  opii  gtts.  xxxx,  this  was  retained  upwards  of 
twenty  minutes  and  during  this  period  no  stool.  Now  no 
spasms,  in  the  arms  and  these  but  very  partially  in  the 
legs  and  of  short  duration.   \\m.  45/(.a.  m.  The  cramps 
of  arms  and  legs  rather  more  severe  but  they  do  not 
continue  long,  the  spasmodic  affections  in  this  case  first 
commenced  in  the  armpits,  \2!i.  noon — again  purged  and 
vomited,  repeated  the  cajeput  oil  and  opium  as  before, 
and  he  retained  the  medicine  for  a  considerable  time, 
during  this  period  has  not  been  tormented  by  cramps, 
or  the  vomiting  and  purging  ; — the  skin  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  an  icy  coldness.    The  forehead,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  has  been  covered  for  some  time 
back  with  a  cold  clammy  sort  of  perspiration.  Features 
much  shrunk,  with  the  livid  circle  around  the  eyelids 
deeply  marked,  the  eye-balls  much  retracted.  Bottles 
filled  with  hot-water  were  now  placed  between  the  legs, 
arms,  under  the  pillow,  and  around  the  body,  which 
raised  a  heat  different  to  the  feeling,  than  that  conveyed 
by  the  parts  when  possessed  of  their  natural  sensations, 
about  half  an  hour  after  their  application  the  legs  were 
dry,  but  the  animal  heat  seems  all  but  gone  from  the 
extremities,  which  however  continues  about  the  neck 
thorax,  and  abdomen  but  somewhat  reduced.    1  p.  m. 
Comparatively  comfortable  to  what  he  has  been  for  the 
last  two  hours  at  least,  now  no  vomiting  or  purging,  the 
only  annoyance  complained  of  is  thirst,  and  with  this  he 
is  grievously  harassed,  has  drink  at   short  intervals, 
care  being  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach  with  too 
much  fluid.    To  have  a  table  spoonful  of  brandy  and  an 
equal  proportion  of  barley  water,  hot  every  ten  minutes 
or  quarter  of  an  hour.    Pulse  gone  from  the  wrist  and 
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ankles  for  the  last  half  hour.  2h.  1.3/;?.  p.  m.    The  artili- 
cial  heat  produces  only  that  effect  which  I  think  it  ca- 
pahle  of  doing,  but  the  animal  heat  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely gone  from  the  extremities,  and  most  parts  of  the 
surface.    The  arms  and  legs  are  dry,  and  he  complains 
of  coldness  in  them,  no  vomiting  or  purging  since  last 
report,  the  cramps  of  arms  and  legs  but  slight,  occurring 
at  pretty  long  intervals,  2h. — 30w.  p.  m.  A  large  mustard 
sinapism  over  the  abdomen,  a  quantity  of  calomel  rubbed 
on  the  tongue,  and  the  brandy  as  above  regularly  conti- 
nued.   3  p.  M.    Calomel  again  rubbed  on  the  tongue 
and  washed  down  with  the  brandy  and  water  as  former- 
ly.   About  this  time  re-action  seemed  to  come  on,  for 
there  was  an  evident  restoration  of  animal  heat,  and  an 
effort  of  the  system  to  get  rid  of  the  oppressing  cause, 
the  constitution  seems  hoM^ever  to  be  very  weak.  The 
sinapism  gives  much  uneasiness,  to  be  kept  on  as  long 
as  he  can  bear  it.    Becoming  again  more  restless,  so 
much  so  that  at  4  p.  m.  the  bottles  of  hot  water,  which 
had  been  filled  again  in  the  interim  of  the  reports,  were 
obliged  to  be  removed,  as  also  the  sinapism.  4/i.30w.p.  m. 
Rubbed  calomel  again  on  the  tongue,  and  washed  it  down 
with  the  brandy,  which  has  been  continued  as  first  no- 
ticed.   Another  sinapism  is  now  applied  more  over  the 
scrobiculis  cordis,  including  part  of  the  thorax  and  ab- 
domen.  The  respiration  which  formerly  continued  free, 
in  a  manner  up  to  this  time,  is  becoming  slow  and  hur- 
ried.   Irritability  of  body  with  jactitution  increases,  and 
every  symptom  now  portends  speedy  dissolution.  51 — .5 
p.  M.  e  Vila  decessit.    A  very  few  seconds  after,  the 
right  side  foot  perceptibly  moved  as  also  the  muscles  of 
the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  side.    The  left  thigh 
and  foot  presented  something  of  the  same  appearance,  as 
alio  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  muscles  of  these 
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•several  parts  apponr  as  if  tlifiy  were  under  the  influence 
of  some  Gffilvanic  power,  resembling  the  effects  produced 
on  the  nakrd  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg,  from  the  application 
of  something  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  then  is  the 
history  of  rather  an  important  case  transcribed  from  the 
rough  journal  of  the  ship,  as  drawn  up  by  me  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  th.at  the  arrangement  ^  ill  not  be  found  fault 
vifh,  considering  the  severe  and  very  laborious  day  and 
night  duties  I  had  to  perform  at  this  period, — being  the 
only  assistant  on  board  when  the  epidemic  was  raging. 
One  day  I  presented  a  sick  list  of  no  fewer  than  80  men, 
consequently  had  only  time  to  put  clown  in  this,  as  well 
•as  all  the  other  more  important  cases,  the  more  urgent 
symptoms.  In  my  note  book  I  find  the  following  re- 
marks appended  to  this  case.  The  alx)ve  was  certainly 
a  well  marked  instance  of  cholera,  from  the  very  first, 
although  the  livid  circle  around  the  eyelids,  lips,  and 
under  the  nails  was  not  strongly  pourtrayed  till  towards 
the  conclusion,  when  the  rugose  and  whitened  appear- 
ance of  the  fingers  and  toes  was  strongly  marked.  The 
other  symptoms  were  decidedly  characteristic,  the 
countenance  very  soon  became  deeply  Hippocratic. 
The  cramps  were  not  very  severe  and  could  always  be 
alleviated  by  liniments.  This  was  apparently  a  most 
favourable  case  for  blood-letting,  and  it  was  inuigined 
that  some  good  was  derived  from  its  use,  but  this  was 
on'y  trifflingly  so,  as  the  patient  appeared  to  sink  rapid- 
ly after.  Do  we  not  also  observe  that  the  moment  the 
balance  of  power,  as  given  to  the  system  by  the  blood, 
is  broken,  that  the  dejections  now  assumed  the  deter- 
mined and  much  to  be  dreaded  ominous  colour.  The 
heat  of  the  body  also  in  part  returned  at  one  time,  al- 
though the  pulse  was  never  perceptible  after  it  had  left 
the  extremities.    Does  this  not  clearly  shew  that  the 
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blood  at  all  events  is  not  the  medium  through  which 
the  heat  is  given  to  the  body  ?  The  oscillatory  action 
of  the  muscles,  as  above  stated,  was  very  distinctly 
marked,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  induced  some  of  the  by- 
standers to  exclaim  ;  "  he  is  not  dead  yet,  sir,  look  how 
his  feet,  legs,  and  lips  move."  This  was  certainly 
very  striking,  and  it  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  remaining  vitality  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  which  was  evidently  not  quite  exhausted. 
The  sinking,  in  this  case,  was  particularly  well  marked, 
soon  after  his  admission,  we  observed  syncope  to  occur 
while  at  stool.  Many  such  cases  could  be  given,  in 
W'hich  stimulants,  calomel  and  blood-letting,  were  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  first  named  in  a  much  more  power- 
ful form  than  in  this  case. 

It  may,  however,  suffice  to  give  an  outline  of  the  prac- 
tice I  adopted  on  board  the  Arrogant  Hulk ; — the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  patients  were  received 
have  already  been  stated.  It  was  pleasing  to  mark  the 
effects  of  the  following  mixtures  on  the  circulation  of 
most  of  the  eight  morribund  cases,  in  which  the  pulse 
had  been  absent  for  some  time,  in  some  of  them.  The 
following  was  prepared  and  administered. 
R  Liquor  ammonise  puras  5iss 

Ol.  menth.  pip.  gtts.  xxiv 

Aq.  cinnam.  fort.  Biii 

5ii  a  dose  alternated  with  the  following — 
Be  01  :  Cajeputi.  gss 

Tk.  opii  5ss 

Aq.  menth.  pip.  fort  I'ni         5ii  for  the  dose. 

The  ammonia  mixture  was  first  given,  and  then,  at  the 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  other.  Soon  after  the 
first  dose  was  administered,  I  went  again  round  to  their 
.several  beds,  and  found  something  like  a  fluttering  of 
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the  pulse  at  the  wrists  of  those  in  whom  it  had  been 
entirely  absent.  These  closes  on  being  twice  or  thrice 
repeated,  rendered  the  pulse  more  perceptible  in  those 
that  had  but  a  bare  continuance  of  the  circulation  from 
the  first,  and  evidently  restored  it  to  those  in  whom  it 
had  been  entirely  absent.  I  found,  from  a  close  atten- 
tion, that  the  effects  of  the  medicines  began  to  wear  off 
in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  consequently  had  recourse 
to  each  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus  managed 
to  keep  the  pulse  going  for  some  time.  i\fter  a  period, 
these  medicines  lost  their  stimulating  properties  in  a 
great  degree,  when  I  had  recourse  to  brandy  with  warm 
water  in  ounce  and  two  ounce  doses,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  in  each  particular  case.  I 
soon  perceived  that  no  medicine  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted, would  prove  of  any  avail,  and  only  lamented 
that  the  patients  should  have  been  in  such  a  confined 
space.  At  first,  considerable  hopes  were  entertained 
that  some  of  them  might  be  saved  ;  but  no,  the  cause 
remaining  in  active  operation,  although  the  symptoms 
had  been  relieved,  only  added  certain  destruction  to 
all  of  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  something  else  had 
not  been  substituted  for  opium,  it  was  added  under  the 
idea  of  relieving  the  vomiting,  purging  and  spasmodic 
actions.  My  views,  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  cholera,  were  not  then  so  extended  as  at  present. 

It  may  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of 
some  other  stimulants,  and  state  in  as  concise  a  man- 
ner as  possible  their  various  powers.  The  Ammonia 
is  possessed  of  local  and  constitutional  effects,  and 
may  be  used  in  the  solid  or  liquid  form.  It  may  be  made 
into  pills  with  camphor,  and  usefully  administered  in 
many  cases.  In  the  liquid  form  it  is  a  rapidly  diffusible 
stimulant,  and  joined  with  alcohol,  it  may  occasionally  be 
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given  in  tlie  more  inveterate  cases  so  as  t©  keep  up  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  or  raise  it  when  deficient. 
A  better  way  of  giving  ajnmonia  is  to  join  the  car- 
bonate to  assafoetida,  then  we  have  a  most  useful 
medicine  which  might  even  supercede  the  use  of  opium  : 
Cajeput  oil  is  a  highly  stimulating  remedy  possessed 
also  of  some  purgative  powers.  It  answers  extremely 
well  as  a  local  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  internally 
as  above,  or  in  any  other  convenient  form.  It  has  no 
other  properties  when  given  internally  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  we  will  find  it  useful  in  allaying  the  vomit- 
ing, and  consequently  the  tendency  to  the  cramps.  It 
also  does  uncommonly  well  as  a  rubefacient,  and  is  per- 
haps amongst  the  best  we  can  use,  its  lienl.ing  powers  ren- 
der it  remarkably  useful  even  in  other  diseases  than  cho- 
lera,— such  as  chronic  rheumatism,  Sec.  It  may  also  be 
beneficially  joined  to  enemas,  from  which  we  will  often 

obtain  decided  benefit.  The  essential,  oil  of  savine 

■  is  a  strong  stimulent  acting  both  locally  and  con- 
stitutionally ; — when  given  internally,  it  is  possessed  also 
of  anti-spasmodic  properties.  The  oil  of  savine,  or  rue 
are  most  beneficially  employed  with  liniments,  since  they 
have  sedative  qualities.  There  is  another  medicine  from 
which  we  may  certainly  expect  some  good,  it  is  one  of  the 

aromatics,  and  the  most  acrid  of  them  all.  Capsicum 

 or  cayenne  pepper.  This,  in  tincture,  is  a  most  pow- 
erful stimulant,  often  very  beneficially  administered  for 
cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  seems  wonderfully  well 
adapted  for  many  cases  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  giv- 
en in  the  form  of  tincture  to  the  extent  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty drops  or  more  : — repeated,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  or  alternated  with  other  remedies.  The 
strong  vinegar  of  capsicum  may  be  used  for  the  same 
ends.    It  may  be  often  very  beneficially  employed  ex- 
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tcvnally,  in  powder,  or  the  vinegar  of  it  will  add  much 
to  the  biting  effects  of  mustard,  and  if  there  be  any  ac- 
tion in  the  skin,  this  will  prove  very  serviceable  ;  the  mus- 
tard may  be  made  with  the  heated  vinegar  which,  will 
also  greatly  improve  the  former.  We  must  take  care 
when  we  administer  this,  or  any  other  of  the  more  potent 
stimulants,  that  they  be  only  given  to  the  extent  de- 
manded by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If,  on  re-acti- 
on taking  place,  there  be  too  great  a  quantity  of  these 
medicines  in  the  stomach,  they  may  now  overstimu- 
late.  Here  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  inflam- 
mation as  we  run  a  great  risk  of  such  occurring.  But 
in  all  severe  diseases  like  the  cholera,  giving  such  a 
short  interval  to  treat  them,  severe  measures  must  be 
taken,  for  if  not,  the  disease  would  to  a  certainty  spee- 
dily destroy  were  some  such  remedies  not  put  in  requisi- 
tion. It  is  certainly  therefore  much  better  that  we 
should  attempt  to  save  the  patient's  life,  at  the  risk  of  a 
probable  occurrence,  than  that  he  should  become  a  cer- 
tain martyr  to  the  disease. 

Turpentine.  The  action  which  it  induces  be- 
ing in  a  great  measure  stimulating,  and  as  it  is  found  to 
pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  unchanged,  it  seems 
to  be  a  most  important  medicine  for  cholera,  provided 
the  stomach  can  bear  its  administration,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  a  good  stimulant,  and  has  a  particular  warming 
effect  on  the  intestines,  independent  of  its  purgative 
properties  ;  it  therefore  seems  particularly  well  adapted 
for  all  the  less  severe  forms  of  the  epidemic,  and  may  be 
advantageously  joined  to  castor  oil  with  gum  mucilage. 
In  this  way  it  will  operate  mildly,  and  effectually.  We 
ought  to  take  particular  care,  in  a  disease  of  the  nature 
of  cholera  tliat  we  do  not  give  medicines  which  are  apt 
to  nauseate,  or  induce  that  state  approaching  to  vomit- 
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iiig.    As  has  been  before  stated  whatever  tends  to  the 
depression  of  the  animal    and  vital  powers,  will  to 
the  same  extent  prove  highly  injurious.    There  is  per- 
haps none  of  the  terebinthinate  medicines  or  mixtures, 
but  what  are  liable  to  do  this  even  to  people  in  health, 
where  the  stomach  is  much  less  irritable  than  we  find  to 
be  the  case  in  any  cholera  attack.    Turpentine  however 
IS  a  medicine  of  fine  powers,  when  we  can  venture  on  it, 
without  the  dread  of  its  doing  as  stated.    As  it  passes 
through  the  alimentary  canal  it  will  keep  up,  by  its  sti- 
mulating  properties,  the  action  of  the  intestines,  and  con- 
sequently the  nervous  power.  Two  or  three  drachms  will 
therefore  be  of  great  use  ;  and  more  than  this  at  once 
seems  useless.    It  ought  to  be  given  in  repeated  doses 
with  castor  oil  during  the  more  mild  forms,  if  we  depend 
solely  on  it  for  its  stimulating  and  warming  powers,  this 
of  course  according  to  the  duration  of  its  action,  a  drachm 
dose  therefore  may  be  most  proper  in  those  cases  that 
are  likely  to  prove  troublesome,  and  this  repeated  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Care  must  be  taken  that  there 
is  not  too  much  thrown  into  the  system  in  this  man- 
ner, perhaps  we  should  not  exceed  much  above  an  ounce 
in  the  body  at  once.    I  do  not  mean  to  tie  the  hands  of 
any  man  in  the  treatment,  but  let  us  look  to  the  state  of 
re-action,  and  see  if  there  would  not  be  a  probability  of 
having  inflammation  induced  either  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  from  a  too  plentiful  exhibition  of  turpentine, 
which  we  will  find  undergoes  but  little  change  in  this 
complaint.    If  we  hesitate  to  administer  by  the  mouth, 
we  can  at  once  and  under  the  majority  of  instances  have 
recourse  to  it  by  enema.    This  we  will  find  a  very  pro- 
per course  to  pursue  in  very  many  cases,  and  when  one 
is  ejected,  or  after  each  stool,  we  can  throw  up  another. 
We  may  give  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  in  the  ene- 
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ma,  takin?  care  that  whatever  is  added,  tlie  whole 
does  not  exceed  more  than  two  ounces,  as  stimulants 
are  less  likely  to  be  thrown  off  when  in  small  proportions 
than  when  the  menstniuin  is  large. 

C.vNTH  VRiDEs.  Asa  blister,  has  a  constitutional 

and  local  operation.    They  act  as  anti-spasmodics,  and 
are  employed  with  the  intention  erf  relieving  the  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  to  keep  alive  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems.    They  have  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement from  niost,e3pecially  when  employed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  They  are  used  frequently  when 
the  vomiting  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  or  to  avert 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
part,  and  with  decided  advantage.    This  is  the  period  al 
which  most  practitioners  of  the  present  day  have  recourse 
to  them  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.    It  lias  been  urged, 
that  if  they  are  employed  early  in  the  attack,  they  rather 
tend  to  increase  than  allay  the  existing  instability.  I 
here  confine  my  attention  entirely  to  their  use  in  cho- 
lera,   and  am  afraid  that  their   general  utility  has, 
been  most    egregiously  overlooked  or  miscalculated, 
and  that  we  had  been  but  too  apt  to  a.scribe  to  them 
what  would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly  occurred.  I 
should  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  avail  myself  of 
such  powers,  the  very  moment  the  disease  has  made 
a  determined  inroad  on  the  system,  rather  than  adopt 
the  more  paltry  device  of  keeping  them  as  a  corps  of 
reserve  to  aid  in  the  defeat,  when  we  may,  in  very 
many  instances,  find  the  body  so  much  oppressed  as 
not  to  be  succoured  by  any  plan  of  procedure.    I  would 
therefore  use  them  not  only  as  a  matter  of  precaution, 
but  of  what  may  be  considered  imperative  necessity, 
and  these  placed  not  only  over  the  region  of  the  sto- 
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mach,  but  more  immediately  near  the  origin  of  the 
nervous  source,  as  to  some  portion  over  the  spine,  or 
behind  the  head  or  nape  of  the  neck;  great  benefit  may 
be  expected  from  such  a  mode,  and  this  may  at  times  be 
witnessed  in  tetanic  affections.  We  should  be  the  more 
particularly  inclined  to  do  this,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  they  are  hours  before  they  come  into  active 
operation,  and  produce  their  full  effect.  During  the 
time  a  blister  would  take  to  act,  the  patient  might  be 
totally  exhausted  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
or  at  all  events  the  animal  and  vital  powers  so  much 
impaired,  that  little  benefit  could  be  derived  fi-om  their 
late  application  ;  we  know  well  that  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  Cholera  we  cannot  get  them  to  raise  a  blister 
at  all.  Therefore,  under  all  circumstances,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  them  early,  and  should  any  of  the 
more  aggravated  symptoms  occur,  either  as  arising  from 
the  disease,  or  the  remedy,  such  can  surely  be  subdued 
by  other  powers.  That  a  blister  should  not  act  proper- 
ly, when  employed  at  a  late  period,  in  the  more  severe 
cases  of  the  epidemic,  need  not  astonish  us,  if  we  only 
take  into  consideration,  what  has  already  been  so  fully 
detailed  in  other  parts  of  this  essay,  as  to  the  almost 
total  absence  of  nervous  power  from  the  surface,  and 
the  more  immediate  parts ;  now  we  can  easily  perceive 
the  reason  why  a  blister  or  vesicle  should  not  take 
place,  for  all  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  so  deranged  and 
torpid  that  there  is  not  any  natural  action  in  being. 
Cantharides,  when  employed  at  a  late  period,  will  fre- 
quently produce  a  reddened  state  of  the  surface,  the 
same  as  it  would  do  on  seini-animate  matter,  but  fur- 
ther than  this  we  cannot  expect  it  to  proceed.  A  vesi- 
cle may  be  produced  in  epileptic  cases,  or  in  paralysis, 
under  certain  circumstances ;   hence  some  might  ima- 
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glue  that  this  in  Chokra  was  not  owing  to  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  nervous  power.    What  does  this  amount  to — 
nothing — in  such  cases  I  ask  is  the  whole  nervous  pow- 
er overwhehned,  certainly  not.    There  is  no  cessation, 
or  all  but  total  abolition  of  this,  in  these  instances,  and 
we  may  be  the  more  inclined  to  admit  the  reasoning 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  two  sets  of  nerves — 
one  for  snnmlion,  and  the  other  for  motion,  and  that 
each  may  lake  on  the  action  of  the  other  in  this  in- 
stance.   Tiio  one  set  may  be  injured,  and  not  the  other, 
or  both,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  may  have 
their  actions  suspended ;  under  this  last  state,  we  will 
find  that  a  blister  will  not  operate  fully,  or  if  it  does  this 
will  1)6  after  a  very  long  application,  and  then  we  may 
have  but  little  serum  as  the  product,  nay  the  parts  on 
which  the  cantharides  have  acted,  will  be  very  long  in 
healing.    In  epilepsy  the  surface  is  never  so  torpid  as 
to  be  deprived  of  all  its  powers,  accordingly  we  will  find 
that  a  blister  acts  accordingto  existing  circumstance.  In 
Cholera,  under  the  form  supposed,  we  may  expect  a  blister 
to  operate,  as  it  would  do  in  cases  of  sudden  death 
from  other  causes,    for   here  we  find  that  a  bHster 
reddens  the  surface  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
conservative   power ;  at  all  events  nitric  acid  would 
do  so,  if  applied  the  moment  the  person  had  ceased 
to  breathe.    In  palsy,  or  epilepsy,  there  is  not  only  a  con- 
tinuance of  action  from  other  sources,  impaired  as  it  may 
be,  but  we  know  also  that  every  part  of  the  body  is  so 
linked  together,  that  each  supplies  or  is  dependent  on 
the  other  in  some  degree,  as  well  as  that  there  is  not  a 
cessation  of  action  in  these  cases,  as  takes  place  in  Cho- 
lera gravidior,  or  in  the  cases  of  death  from  lightning, 
in  which  the  ivhok  nervous  power  of  the  body  seems  to 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
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operating  cause. We  cannot  therefore  expect  the  full  ope- 
Vcition  of  a  blister,  from  which  much,  very  much  advan- 
tage is  to  be  gained,  if  not  employed  at  the  very  onset 
of  the  disease.  In  cases  of  le.^s  intensity  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  operate  more  quickly  and  fully,  it  may 
even  be  added, according  to  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the 
blistered  part,  so  much  the  more  chance  of  safety  to  our 
patient.  The  system  seems  to  be  actually  too  busily 
employed,  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease, 
to  bestow  much  of  its  attention  to  this  otherwise  insio-- 
nificant  remedy,  when  used  at  a  late  period.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  other  symptoms  keeps  it  full  of  business, 
and  it  consequently  cannot  lend  a  helping  handin  accom- 
plishing the  effective  operation  of  a  blister.  Many  may 
say  that  this  is  a  vague  and  loose  method  of  expressing 
our  ideas  of  some  diseases,  but  it  is  no  less  true  and 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  as  conclusive  as  any  other 
phraseology.  By  using  these  excellent  remedies  above 
stated  is  the  manner  in  which  we  may  expect  any  per- 
manent good  to  be  obtained,  when  employed  at  the  very 
formation  of  the  attack,  since  they  tend  to  keep  in  ac- 
tion the  powers  of  the  sanguiferous  system  as  well  as 
those  on  which  this  so  much  depends. 

Nitric  Acid.  Has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 

blisters,  and  with  much  advantage  at  times.  It  must 
not  be  carelessly  applied,  either  in  too  great  quantity, 
or  including  too  much  of  the  surface  ;  for  we  may  find 
that,  on  the  patient's  recovery,  great  and  serious  incon- 
venience had  now  occurred.  Thus,  from  mal-applica- 
tioiijWe  bring  discredit  upon  the  remedy,  and  not  a  little 
upon  ourselves.  The  sores  produced  are  sometimes 
troublesome  to  manage,  and  when  they  do  heal  leave  un- 
seemly cicatrices  thereby  causing  some  inconvenience  in 
after  life.    By  the  proper  application  of  nitric  acid> 
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especially  when  we  are  too  late  for  l)li.stcrs,  we 
may  obtain  very  groat  advantages,  as  it  acts  at 
once,  by  which  we  gain  time, — a  point  of  no  mean 
importance  in  the  treatment.  In  the  cholera,  in  the 
primary  stages,  we  have  not  to  wait  for  the  previous 
subcluction  of  an  inflammation,  as  this  only  exists  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  such  ideas  concerning  the 
epidemic.  I  have  shewn  that  such  will  not  occur, 
until  re-action  has  taken  place,  when  we  would  find 
that  our  external  irritants  might  do  some  good,  in  pre- 
venting this  from  assunnng  that  serious  character  which 
it  otherwise  might  do.  As  to  their  calling  such  into 
greater  activity,  even  afler  re-action  has  taken  place,  I 
have  my  doul)ts,  for  it  is  imagined  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  cholera,  the  pow  ers  of  the  body  are 
too  much  impaired  to  take  on  severe  inflammatory 
action,  even  when  the  stage  of  re-action  is  present  ;  this 
depends,  however,  entirely  on  the  innate  strength  of  the 
patient.  Besides  if,  even  during  the  early  application  of 
nitric  acid,  or  other  skin  tormentors,  there  be  a  super- 
abundance of  sanguiferous  action,  it  is  surr]y  much  bet- 
ter to  be  obliged  to  curb  this,  than  treat  a  case  of  great 
debility.  Can  our  blisters  under  all,  or  any  of  these 
circumstances  excite  more  disturbance  than  that  caus- 
ed by  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  which  it  is  our 
object  to  restrain  from  proceeding  to  such  extremities. 
Even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  case 
were  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  that  it  happened 
to  be  checked  by  such  means,  we  certainly  should  have 
much  less  to  dread  from  its  action  in  this  way,  than  from 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  It  is  always  much 
better  to  have  patients  with  constitutions  of  a  high  and 
unruly  nature  to  manage,  than  those  under  reversed  cir- 
cumstances.   It  will  therefore  I  again  say  be  a  very  pro- 
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per  plan,  on  the  first  application  of  the  patient,  either  to 
have  recourse  to  blisters,  or  the  nitric  acid,  according  to 
the  symptoms  or  the  duration  of  the  attack.  The  pro- 
per application  of  the  acid  is  deferred  until  we  come  to 
consider  the  various  properties  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Epispartics.  -Are  other  remedies  which    we  can 

employ  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  It  may  be  observed 
that  their  operation  is  less  permanent  than  that  of 
the  two  former  powers.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use 
pure  liquid  ammonia,  turpentine,  boiling  water  and 
some  others  ;  the  two  former  to  be  applied  hot,  and 
upon  flannel,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  wished 
to  be  operated  on.  All  the  remedies  of  this  class,  may 
be  used  in  those  cases  of  less  severity.  They  produce, 
in  a  very  short  time,  considerable  effect  on  the  skin,  and 
general  system,  but  for  a  further  explanation  of  their  ge- 
neral utility  I  refer  to  what  is  stated  in  the  essay  on  dy- 
sentery. It  may  be  observed  that  by  inibbing  the  skin 
for  some  time  with  turpentine,  previous  to  the  applica- 
tion of  our  blisters,  w  e  will  ensure  a  more  speedy  and 
full  operation  of  them.  As  to  mustard  sinapisms,  it  may 
be  stated  that  they  are  extremely  serviceable  in  most 
cases.  This  article  may  be  heightened  greatly  in  its 
pungency  by  a  combination  with  other  articles,  such  as 
turpentine,  cayenne  pepper,  some  of  the  oils,  the  pow- 
der of  peppers,  &c.  It  should  be  made  with  hot  vinegar, 
even  that  of  the  capsicum  in  some  instances,  would  be 
found  of  utility,  when  applied  in  this  manner  we  have  a 
more  speedy  operation  than  when  made  in  the  common 
way.  I  would  be  inclined,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  to  apply  them  round  the  ancles  and  feet,  or 
to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  try  and  keep  up  an 
action,  at  the  extremity  of  the  nervous  system  ;  by  draw- 
ing upon  it  in  this  quarter  wc  must  have  all  above 
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stimulated.  In  this  way,  it  is  tliouglit,  we  would 
have  that  benefit  which  mustard  sinapisms  are  so  well 
calculated  at  times  to  fulfil.  In  those,  in  whom  we  do 
not  wish  to  raise  the  cuticle,  they  maybe  a  most  useful 
set  of  auxiliaries,  and  we  can  apply  them  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  or  the  breast,  or  other  parts.  Thus,  it 
may  be  found  that  relief  is  given,  in  the  less  severe 
forms  of  the  disease,  from  the  spasmodic  actions,  be- 
sides keeping  up  in  some  degree  the  action  of  the  surface. 
If  there  be  any  who  is  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to 
blisters  at  the  very  first,  then  he  can  surely  have  lit- 
tle hesitation  in  having  recourse  to  sinapisms,  which 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  mOre  speedy  operation  of  the 
other.  It  may  be  asked  will  not  these  measures  exhaust 
the  powers  of  the  system  more  eflfect-ually  than  leaving 
the  disease  to  run  its  own  course  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  by  keeping  up  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system  in  this  manner,  we  only  prevent  a  torpid  state  of 
it  which  would  in  all  probability  occur.  What  is  our 
best  practice  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  opium,  in  which 
there  exists  a  torpid  state  of  the  system,  after  the  noxi- 
ous ingredient  has  been  thrown  out  ?  Do  we  not,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  try  to  rouse  the  nervous  acti- 
on and  keep  it  awake  by  causing  our  patient  to  walk 
about,  and  not  allow  him  to  sleep.  In  both  instances  then, 
we  know  that  if  such  occurred  we  would  be  extremely 
apt  to  lose  the  patient,  and  I  conceive  that  in  cholera 
no  better  means  for  gaining  such  a  desirable  object  can 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  application  of  these  reme- 
dies, and  this  especially  at  the  time  recommended. 

It  now  remains  that  a  few  general  remarks  should  be 
made  on  the  use,  and  abuse  of  stimulants,  for  effectino- 
the  various  indications  in  the  treatment.  It  is  thought 
that  the  best  stimulants  we  Can  employ,  in  very  many 
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cases,  are  those  of  the  volatile  nature,  since  they  act 
speedily,  and  as  powerfully  as  any  of  the  others.  Their 
doses  can  be  proportioned  according  to  the  various  in- 
tentions required,  or  the  effects  produced ;  here  we  have 
the  true  tact  and  judgment  of  a  practitioner  shewn, 
since  their  proper  ^administration  is  one  of  the  nicest 
points  that  we  meet  with  in  the  treatment  of  many  com- 
plaints, besides  this  one.    It  requires  in  some  cases  a 
strict  application  of  the  mental  powers  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances  we  are  to  refrain,  and  when 
such  should  be  administered.    The  volatile  stimulants, 
in  the  most  minute  doses,  will  not  offend  the  stomach 
at  all  events  from  their  bulk,  a  point,  by  the  bye,  of  no 
slight  moment   as  regards  the  treatment  of  cholera. 
Their  action  being  once  set  a-going,  can  be  kept  up  at 
proper  intervals,  which  is  the  point  of  the  true  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  practice.    For  this  purpose  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  pills  of  from  one  to  five  grains, 
can  be  used,  and  may  be  most  advantasceously  joined  to 
assafoetida  in  an  equal  proportion.     These  may  be  re- 
garded as  preferable  to  the  liquor  ammonice,  since  they  are 
less  likely  to  excit-e  nansea,  besides  their  action  is  slow 
and  progressive.    The  liquor  stimulates  at  once,  and  is 
perhaps  too  diffusible,  the  effects  are  scon  over,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pills  which  keep  up  a  more  permanent 
and  powerful  action.    The  liquor  I  think  is  only  judici- 
ously used  in  those  cases  which  shew  an  evident  tenden- 
cy to  a  sudden  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  system, 
and  which  threaten  speedy  dissolution.  I  have  said  that 
stimuli  of  this  class  are  less  likely  to  offend  from  bulk  than 
those  of  the  other  class,  this  is  a  point  of  no  moan  im- 
portance,esp8cially  when  we  have  an  irritable  stomach  to 
manage.    If  the  opposite  are  used,  would  they  not  be  apt 
to  excite  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  at  the  very  time 


the  system  begins  to  rally,  and,  from  tnis  cause  alone, 
the  weakened  body  would  be  again  overpowered,  thus 
exfinguishing  the  remaining  vital  spark;  or  the  patient 
would  be  thrown  hack  into  that  lethargic  state,  from 
which  all  the  medicines  in  the  pharmacopeias  could  not 
recover  him.  If  this  is  correct,  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
brandy  and  water  must  be  prejudicial,  or  any  of  the  other 
stimuli,  in  which  bulk  must  be  used;^  ere  we  can  have 
their  full  operation.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  brandy 
in  cholera  may  be  considered  to  be  highly  injurious,  and 
ought  to  be  strongly  reprobated  ]  patients  have  been 
known  to  take  very  considerable  quantities  of  this. 
Now  supposing,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  sys- 
tem begins  to  rally,  would  not  the  very  quantity  of  bran- 
dydestroy,or  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  remaining  chance 
the  patient  has  of  his  life.  What  are  the  effects  that  a 
pint  or  more  would  have  on  the  stomach  of  most  mea 
otherwise  in  health?  Have  we  not  all  of  us  either  heard 
or  seen  cases  of  sudden  death,  as  the  result  of  quickly 
drinking  such  a  quantity  as  now  stated,  many  very  many 
cases  have  I,  as  well  as  others  met  with,  in  which  the 
most  injurious  consequences  ensued  from  the  sudden 
swallowing  of  large  portions  of  spirits.  In  cholera  it  may 
be  said  that  our  patient,  even  when  taking  it  in  the  dose 
of  an  ounce  or  so  at  a  time,  will  come  in  the  end  to  have 
a  considerable  proportion  on  his  stomach.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  the  torpid  state  of  the  system,  will 
not  have  undergone  almost  any  alteration; — will  it  not  be 
extremely  apt  therefore  to  act  on  the  stomach  and  bowels 
the  moment  re-action  takes  place,  and  thus  again  overpow- 
er the  very  action  that  is  now  in  being?  It  may  be  answer- 
ed that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  powers  of  the  body 
in  withstanding  extraordinary  doses  of  different  medi- 
cines, and  stimulants  among  the  rest,  betwixt  disease  and 
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health, or  even  from  habituation ;  I  know  this  and  admit  it 
to  a  full  share  of  consideration,  even,  however,  dispropor- 
tionate as  this  may  be  between  the  opposite  states  of  the 
body,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  system,  in  the  majority 
of  cholera  cases,  is  incapable  of  overcoming  or  throwing 
off  the  effects  so  produced  from  the  over  dose.  We  must 
recollect  that  the  epidemic  acts  on  the  nervous  system 
in  the  manner  of  certain  poisons,  and  that  this  forms 
the  grand  difference  between  it  and  many  other  diseas- 
es in  which  stimulants  to  a  large  amount  are  daily  de- 
manded. In  this  epidemic,  the  body  has  suffered  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  powers  of  life  weaken- 
ed  as  they  are,  must  now,  bebut  ill  able  to  counteract  that 
which  in  health  is  often  too  much  for  them  to  manage. 
In  this  disease  we  must  also  recollect  that  re-action  being 
once  begun,  the  least  untow^ard  event  may  turn  the  ba- 
lance either  for  or  against  our  patient's  life.  It  is  not 
wished  by  any  means  to  condemn  this  otherwise  good 
remedy,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  brought  in  ques- 
tion, as  the  administration  of  from  a  pint,  to  a  pint  and 
half,  within  the  short  space  of  a  very  few  hours.  I  would 
certainly  therefore  prefer  the  volatile  class  of  stimulants, 
and  these  generally  in  the  solid  form,  unless  where  we 
are  desirous  of  exciting  an  action  in  the  body  at  once, 
when  the  liquid  can  be  employed  ;  after  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  former  will  then  serve  to  maintain  it.  By  this 
means,  while  the  pills  are  dissolving,  there  is  always  a 
little  stimulus  in  one  corner  of  the  body  which  must 
prove  of  nmch  more  benefit  than  when  such  are  given  in 
their  liquid  state,  these  in  their  action  prove  of  but 
short  duration,  for  they  only  produce  a  sort  of  blaze  and 
are  gone.  It  is  surely  much  better,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, to  have  a  little  fire  which  we  can  keep  in  being,  to 
warm  our  patients  in  such  a  cold  complaint,  than  a  blaze 


of  short  duration  the  effects  of  which  bein^  *oon  over  or 
exhausted,  they  are  left  to  perish  by  the  depressing 
cause  which  robs  the  system  of  its  animal  heat.  Such 
then  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  the  proper  adaptation  of 
"  means  to  ends." 

Enemas.  These  remedies,  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed, are  particularly  well  calculated  for  fulfilling  some 
very  important  indications  in  the  treatment.  This  is 
what  might  a  priori  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  especially  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  this  in  particular  proceeding  from  the  very 
large  supply  of  nerves  with  which  these  structures  are 
furnished.  These  remedies  then  will  have  very  benefi- 
cial effects  in  lessening  the  general  irritation  about  the 
rectum,  as  well  as  from  their  warming  the  bowels,  and 
fulfilling  some  other  useful  points  of  much  importance. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  I  would  cer- 
tainly give  the  preference  to  those  which  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  up  the  nervous  power,  not  only  of  the  parts  ])ut  of 
the  general  system.  Such  then  we  will  fmd  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, with  an  addition  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  any 
other  sedative,  and  some  mucilage,  in  all  not  amounting 
to  more  than  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  so  that  it 
may  be  the  more  easily  retained.  We  can  add  other  ad- 
juvants to  this,  or  even  change  the  form,  according  to 
the  particular  indication.  The  turpentine  may  be  pro- 
portioned, according  to  the  severit  y  of  the  symptoms, 
from  two  to  six  drachms,  if  rejected  when  thrown  in 
they  are  again  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  generally  after  every  dejection,  if 
such  be  not  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  we 
can  thus  keep  up  a  constant  stimulus  in  this  end 
of  the  alimentary   canal.    These,  however,  as  usually 
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administered  and  allowed  to  fulfil  the  several  indications 
stated,  are  but  a  trifling  adjunct  to  us  in  the  treatment 
of  the  more  aggravated  cases,  and  seem  to  fall  far  short 
of  what  they  are  calculated  to  accomplish.  If  correct  in. 
myviews  of  thedisease,  and  if  the  principles  areaccurate- 
ly  stated,  it  is  imagined  that  we  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  some  styptic  or  astringent  ones.  Here  I  allude  princi- 
pally to  the  stopping  the  drain  oi  fluid  white  blood,  which 
is  now  every  where  poured  out  along  the  canal.  Would 
not  therefore  a  solution  of  alum,  or  a  decoction  of  barks, 
or  a  solution  of  salt  in  water,  or  water,  acidulated  with, 
some  of  the  mineral  acids,  be  more  usefully  employed,  or 
even  the  other  forms  could  be  acidified.  We  would,  evea 
as  they  are  generally  used  at  present,  obtain  many  of  the 
same  beneficial  aids ;  when  warm,  they  would  tend  to  al- 
lay the  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  heat  them,  and  if 
tincture  of  opium  be  deemed  an  indispensable  article, 
they  would  be  thus  put  in  possession  of  powerful  ano- 
dyne qualities.  When  thrown  up  the  rectum,  they  would 
constringe  the  mouths  of  those  vessels  giving  out  the 
fluids.  This  we  see,  although  of  some  benefit,  would  be 
but  of  partial  use,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  whole  surface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  therefore  our  grand  point 
would  seem  to  be  to  have  these  injections  thrown  up  as 
far  as  possible,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  thus  they 
would  come  in  contact  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Under  this  idea  it  is  thought  that 
little  harm  could  be  done  by  throwing  them  beyond  the 
valve  of  the  colon,  and  it  is  imagined  that  there  are  few 
cases  to  be  met  with  in  this  disease,  in  which  this  could 
not  be  easily  accomplished,  by  a  well  directed  application 
from  Jukes's  pump.  This  could  be  as  effectually  done 
as  in  cases  of  volvulus,  where  the  same  mode  of  practice 
is  at- times  pursued,  only  with  a  different,  intention,  as 
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VieW  as  in  some  other  cases  of  disease.    I  think  then 
that  the  throwing  into  the  intestines  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  warm  styptic  injections,  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  decided  benefit,  the  longer  they  were  re- 
tained, so  much  the  more  certain  would  we  be  of  accom- 
plishing the  desirable  objects  of  treatment.    It  may  be 
answered  that  this  method  would  be  impracticable  from 
the  continued  vomiting  and  purging  or  that  from  the 
stimulus  of  bulk,  it  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  rouse 
the  dormant  pains.    I  grant  that  there  may  be  some 
risk  of  this,  but  if  we  consider  that,  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  these   very  cramps,  vomitings  and  purg- 
mgs  take  place  from  the  consequent  debility  of  the  sys- 
tem presenting  us  with  the  clonic  species  of  spasm,  that 
this  very  mode  of  procedure  would  tend  to  put  an  im  - 
mediate termination  to  these  symptoms,  when  tone  was 
added  to  the  system.    That  this  method  is  pretty  well 
calculated  for  fulfilling  the  indication  in  view,  fevr  per- 
sons, it  is  supposed  will  venture  to  deny.  Besides, 
in  the  ordinary    methods  of   treatment,  as  soon  as 
the  severe  vomiting  and  purging  of  the  white  stools  are 
allayed,  we  know  well  that  our  patient  runs  a  great  risk, 
if  something  very  effectual,  and  this  speedily,  be  not  done 
to  rouse  the  dormant  powers.  It  is  then,  when  the  white 
fiuid  drain  is  established,  that  I  wovJd  have  recourse  to  this 
plan,  as  well  as  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  in  order  to  have 
re-action  if  possible  established.    Let  us  not  protract 
too  long,  lest  we  should  lose  our  patients  from  delay, 
as  has  been  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  general  failure 
with  the  Cffiserean  operation.     I  am  well  aware  that  pa- 
tients have  died  of  cholera,  ^^  ho  have  never  had  any 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  at  least  so  partially  so  as  to  pas's 
unnoticed  in  the  general  enumeration.    In  such  cases 
the  system  has  received  a  death  blow  from  the  very  first. 
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from  which  it  could  not  recover,  if  .some  very  effectual  mea- 
sures were  not  taken  for  its  relief,  since  we  will  find  that, 
although  there  is  neither  vomiting  or  purging,  the 
Loweis  are  filling  with  the  white  fluid  material  which  we 
may  ohserve  to  be  the  case  on  inspection,  and  that  it  is 
only  from  the  severe  torpor  of  the  body  that  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  not  more  characteristically 
marked.  In  such  cases  also  this  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent means  we  can  adopt,  since  the  stomach  in  general 
is  so  dead  to  all  impressions  from  medicine,  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  body,  our  patients  under  such 
circumstances  then  must  die  if  something  effectual  be 
not  done.  I  leave  the  subject  of  enemas  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  very  great  advantages  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  under  any  form  of  the  disease,  and  to 
the  extent  that  enema  may  be  deemed  advisable.  When 
the  purging  has  been  subdued,  there  sometimes  exists 
considerable  strangury  and  tenesmus ;  we  may  find  that  a 
suppository  of  opium  and  soft  soap  is  well  calculated  for 
allaying  these.  I  refer,  however,  to  what  is  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 

Warm  Bath.  This  remedy,  according  to  many  ac- 
counts, proves  a  useful  and  powerful  auxiliary  to  that  of 
the  lancet,  and,  as  they  say,  is  well  calculated  for  fulfilling 
several  other  most  important  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Cholera.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant,  and  acts  by  restoring  the  animal  heat,  by 
the  subduction  of  the  cramps,  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  allaying  the  general  irritabihty,  bringing  the  blood  to 
the  surface  and  that  it  is  an  anti-spasmodic  also,  to  which 
I  add  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  body,  it  will  cer- 
tainly prove  a  most  decided  sedative.  In  India,  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  and  has  been  used  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  even  upwards,  how  far  successfully 
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will  shortly  fall  to  be  considered.  Heat,  says  Cullen,  ra- 
rifies  the  blood,  more  than  it  relaxes  the  solids,  which 
had  been  before  contracted  by  the  cold  of  winter.  This 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  filHiig  I'P  as  it 
were  of  our  patient's  surface,  when  placed  in  the  hot  bath 
in  this  cold  disease;  for  we  know  that,  in  most  eases  of 
cholera  when  fully  formed,  all  the  parts  of  the  sur- 
face are  more  or  less  shrunk.  Dr.  Jukes  observes, 
"  there  is  nothing  more  immediately  stimulating  to  the 
"  arterial  system  than  heat,  and  hence  the  hot  bath  is 
*'  strongly  indicated,  and  my  own  practice  substantiates 
"  the  truth  of  the  theory."  Had  the  author,  from  whom 
this  passage  is  introduced,  informed  us  under  what  cir- 
cumstances we  could  have  recourse  to  it,  or  if,  in  all  forms 
and  varieties  of  the  disease,  it  would  prove  so,  then  we 
would  have  been  enabled  to  push  the  remedy  in  such 
instances  with  some  good  chance  of  benefit.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  who  have  sufficiently  examined  the  merits 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  if  they  have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  points  of  the  greatest  importance  have  cer- 
tainly been  overlooked,  and  such  as  we  must  bear  in  mind. 
There  is  a  medium  to  be  pursued  in  having  recourse  to 
the  remedy,  for  if  heat  under  certain  forms  or  conditions 
of  the  system  strongly  stimulates,  it  will  also  under  other 
circumstances  powerfiillij  depress,  "  the  utmost  there- 
*'  fore,  that  can  be  said  of  the  hot  bath  is,  that  it  is  for- 
"  tunate  when  it  proves  a  relief  to  the  cramps  without 
"  doing  harm.  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  five  very  sensible 
"  objections  to  the  use  of  the  hot  bath  ;  that  it  appears 
to  increase  the  fatal  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  skin, 
and  cold  sweat  ;  that  the  patient  frequently  sinks  on 
"  removal  from  the  bath  ;  that  the  erect  position,  or  in 
fact  the  necessary  locomotion,  however  trifling,  fre- 
"  quently  occasions  syncope,  from  which  the  patient 
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"  never  recovers  ;  and  that  to  use  his  own  words  most 
"  epidemic  patients  have  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
"  the  warm  bath  and  I  have  known  many  of  them,  ii  ho 
"  were  a/pparently  comatose  at  the  time,  roar  out  with 
"  horror  at  the  apprehension  of  being  immersed  in  it ; — 
"  The  fact  is  that  many  patients  who  were  strong  and 
"  vigorous,  and  writhing  in  convulsive  cramps,  when 
*^  immersed  in  the  bath,  suffer  a  sort  of  syncope  of  bodi- 
"  ly  powers,  say  they  are  dying  and  do  die  exhausted 
when  they  are  taken  out."    The  same  likewise  occurs 
in  tetanus,  where,  from  the  accounts  of  some  authors,  pa- 
tients have  died  as  soon  as  they  had  been  taken  out,  al- 
though the  temperature  in  these  cases  was  not  so  high 
as  that  used  for  Cholera.    Now  let  me  ask  the  reason 
why  all  these  things  should  occur;  and,  ere  the  conclusion 
of  this  article,  it  shall  be  plainly  shewn  why  such  should 
take  place.    In  the  first  place  we  must  take  into  account 
the  present  temperature  of  the  patient's  surface  ;  and,  al- 
though not  actually  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  yet 
his  sensations  in  this  respect  are  enough  for  our  guid- 
ance, or  those  communicated  to  our  feeling  the  surface  of 
the  patient.    Who,  for  example,  would  think  of  plunging 
a  man  whose  skin  was  cold  to  the  feel,  or  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  a  considerable  diminution  of  anmial 
heat,  into  a  hot  bath  much  above  one  hundred  degrees. 
The  reason  why  no  sensible  man  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, do  so,  is  because  the  shock  commimicated 
to  the  system  is  more  than  our  patient  can  bear ;  it 
is  just  as  bad,  and  proves  as  injurious  as  suddenly  heat- 
ing a  frost  bitten  part,  would  we  not  find  that  the  part 
so  treated  would  inevitably  gangrene — Even  suppose  a 
healthy  man  in  England,  in  the  winter  time,  exposed 
naked  in  a  room,  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot  bath  of  perhaps  only  ninety,  or  a  little  upwards, 
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wliat  effect  would  be  likely  to  ensue  ?    I  expect  that  he 
would  not  remain  in  it  for  his  own  satisfaction,  for  an 
instant,  as  it  would  to  his  sensations  feel  many  degrees 
hotter  than  it  really  was.  Now  how  much  more  detrimental 
must  this  mode  of  procedure  be  to  a  patient  who  is  so 
much  reduced  by  this  disease,  even  although  he  may  com- 
plain of  much  heat,  and  the  coldness  of  the  skin  is  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  the  collapse  or  cold  stage.  In 
such  cases  the  rallying  powers  of  the  body,   should  not 
be  attempted  to  be  brought  into  operation  in  this  man- 
ner, for  if  so  it  would  only  now  operate  as  an  all-powerful 
and  overwhelming  cause.    This  plan  therefore  we  see, 
when  used  as  a  stimulus  by  many,  will  act  in  most  in- 
stances by  robbing  the  body  of  those  very  powers  upon 
which  it  depends  for  its  very  existence.    The  hot  bath 
under  such  circumstances  of  a  cold  state  of  the  skin,  and 
in  particular  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  Cholera,  and  in 
the  latter  stages  of  it,  will  be  found  strongly  and  power- 
fully to  oppress  those  powers  already  fast  sinking,  and,  in 
this  way  place  our  patient  beyond  all  chance  of  recovery. 
How  frequently  has  it  been  stated  that,  in  epidemic 
Cholera,  all  the  powers  of  life  are  woefully  oppressed. 
If  any  such  remedy  be  thought  of  it  should,  certainly 
be  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time,  the 
heat  of  the   bath  should  therefore  in   all   cases  be 
modified  accordingly.    But  what  could  we  gain  by  such 
proceedings  even   under  this   state,  would  not  this 
very  form  prove  another  robber  to  it,  employed  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  abstracting  the  remaining  linger- 
ing portion  of  the  animal  heat.    What  state  of  the 
system  may  we  expect  to  be  induced  by  this  unneces- 
sary interference  on  our  part  ?    I  say  that  we  have  the 
shock  of  diminution  produced,  which  is  that  state  of 
debility  rapidily  induced  upon  the  animal  and  vital 
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powers,  and  that  there  consequently  must  follow  a  rapid 
loss  of  excitement.  When  this  takes  place,  under  other 
states  of  the  body  than  the  present,  the  pulse  is  flutter- 
ing, either  rapid  or  imperceptible,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
stertorious  breathing.  Such  then  may  be  styled  a  shock 
of  failure,  and  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  Cholera, 
and  occuring  from  the  use  of  the  hot  bath.  Will  our  sti- 
mulants, under  this  state  of  things,  prevent  the  patient 
from  sinking  further;  in  very  many  cases  they  will  not, 
but  they  are  our  only  chance.  Would  the  better  plan, 
under  this  idea,  not  be  to  wrap  our  patient's  legs,  and  the 
other  parts  of  his  body  in  blankets,  so  as  to  confine  the 
heat  which  is  escaping  so  rapidly  from  the  system  ;  these 
may  and  ought  to  be  employed  only  a  little  warmer  than 
the  present  heat  of  the  body. 

We  see  then  that  the  proper  employment  of  artificial 
heat  is  a  most  important  point,  requiring  much  judg- 
ment and  attention.  It  has  been  mentioned  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  there  are  certain  states  of 
the  system  in  which  artificial  heat  acts  as  a  powerful 
stimulant,  this  will  be  when  there  is  no  great  overpower- 
ing cause  affecting  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
less  this  is  interfered  with,  or  injured,  the  greater 
the  stimulus,  and  beneficial  eff'ects  of  the  remedy. 
It  has  also  been  shewn  that  the  operating  cause  of 
Cholera  greatly  deranges  the  sanguiferous  system,  as 
well  as  the  nervous,  circumstances  of  great  impor- 
tance to  be  borne  in  mind ;  any  remedy  therefore  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  either,  as  the  hot 
bath  does,  will  operate  forcibly  in  the  reduction  of  the 
animal  temperature.  How  far  then  will  artificial  heat  assist 
in  restoring  that  which  is  lost  ?  and  here  it  may  be  again 
remarked  that  heat  has  either  a  sedative  or  stimulating 
property,  according  to  the  state  of  the  body.  Where  the 
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nervous  power  has  not  been  materially  interfered  with, 
even  althouffh  the  bodv  be  cold,  and  artificial  heat  be 
emploj'ed,  we  rouse  the  whole  system,  or  part,  and  consr- 
(juently  have  its  stimulating  operation.  But  in  Cholera, 
we  have  an  opposite  condition  of  the  body,  proceeding 
from  a  severe  depression  of  the  W'hole  of  the  nervous 
power  ;  the  use  of  such  a  remedy  now  we  would  find  only 
to  sink  it  faster  ;  this  then  may  be  taken  as  the  true  di- 
agnostic mark  for  our  guidance.  Let  us  take  a  patient, 
after  long  confinement  from  any  severe  bodily  affliction, 
and  put  him  into  a  hot  bath  of  a  high  temperature,  the  con- 
sequences I  apprehend  would  be  an  almost  instantaneous 
sinking,  or  syncope,  from  which  he  might  with  difficulty 
be  recovered  ;  all  this  of  course  proceeds  from  an  exhaust- 
ed state  of  his  sensorial  powers.  Such  an  exhaustion  of 
these  powers  is  speedily  induced  in  some  nervous  disor- 
ders, six  hours'  attack  of  cholera  will  do  more  in  this 
way,  than  perhaps  six  months'  duration  of  another  and 
opposite  complaint  could  accomplish.  ^Nlany  men,  in  or- 
dinary health,  cannot  bear  for  any  length  of  time  the  op- 
pressive action  of  a  hot  bath,  but,  as  examples  of  this 
must  be  familiar  to  every  medical  man,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  I 
strongly  reprobate  the  heat  of  a  hot  bath  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  most  stoutly  do  I 
object  to  the  principle  of  steaming  or  parboiling  our  pa- 
tients, by  the  introduction  of  a  pipe  from  a  steam  appara- 
tus between  the  blankets,  and  next  to  the  body  of  the  7ni- 
serahle  ; — inevitable  death  it  is  thought  must  be  the  con- 
sequence. It  is  believed  that  we  have  enough  to  contend 
against  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  toprevent  us  from 
wasting  our  time  and  acquirements  by  applying  to  the  for- 
cible laws  of  mechanics  for  efficient  aid.  Steam,  no  doubt, 
has  conferred  great  benefits  on  mankind,  but  it  has  also 
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not  unfrequently  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  very  n^.any 
lives.    Since  we  have  steam  baths  it  is  by  no  means 
unreasonalile,  many  may  suppose,  to  have  recourse  to 
them  in  cholera,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  sys- 
tem, and  relieving  untoward  symptoms;  thus  they  would 
combat  the  malady  on  as  extended  views,  as  could  ever 
be  put  in  requisition  in  the  management  of  any  distem- 
per— curing  Cholera  by  steam  !    Can  any  one  answer 
Avhy  patients  have  fainted  when  placed  in  a  hot  bath,  in 
other  diseases  than  Cholera,  their  answer  must  be  mine 
— ^from  the  overpowering  operation  induced  on  the  nerv- 
ous system.    The  powers  of  life  are  but  little  able  to 
bear  up  against  such  an  overwhelming  remedy,  especial- 
ly when  long  continued.    A  judicious  appHcation  of  this 
then  is  not  only  proper,  but,  if  pushed  beyond  a  certain 
point,  it  will  to  a  certainty  kill  the  very  patients  we  are 
endeavouring  to  save.    The  only  circumstances  under 
which  we  can  with  any  propriety  have  recourse  to  this  in 
cholera  are  those  instances  in  which  the  nervous  power 
is  stro77g,  and  in  too  active  operation,  with  the  view  of 
subduing  the  excitement  and  irritation  of  the  body  ;  bo 
it  recollected,  that  in  no  case,  in  which  the  cold  stage  is 
present,  ought  we  to  have  recourse  to  it.    The  intention 
of  giving  heat  to  the  body  can  be  accomplished  in  some 
other  way  than  by  having  recourse  to  the  bath, — as  by 
dry  heat.    Each  practitioner  can  use  this  as  his  judg- 
ment sees  necessary.  Some  may  choose  bottles  of  hot  wa- 
ter, others  tin  cases, and  apply  these  round  the  extremities; 
others  again  may  prefer  it  as  (he  heat  radiates  from 
a  spirit  lamp,  kept  burning  under  the  cain  bottom- 
ed sofa ;  charcoal  should  be  avoided,  for  this  purpose, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  fumes  given   out.  Dry 
heat,  cautiously  and  gradually  employed,  seems  much 
better  for  gaining  our  ends,   than   the  troublesome 


one  of  the  hot  baih ;  in  applying  any  sort  of  ar- 
tificial heat  we  must  keep  carefully  in  mind  the 
dangers  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  its  peculiar 
modus  operandi  in  cholera.  If,  however,  our  patient 
be  in  the  more  early  period  of  the  attack  rolling  or  toss- 
ing greatly  in  bed,  and  there  appears  native  strength,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  epidemic  is  not  malignant, 
then  we  may  use  the  bath,  but  it  ought  only  to  be  near  the 
temperature  of  the  person,  observing  also  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  it,  otherwise  we  will  have 
too  much  of  its  sedative  operation,  and  that  very  torpor 
induced  which  we  ought  cautiously  to  guard  against. 
There  are  some  who  have  advised  and  practiced  blood- 
letting in  the  bath,  this  is  certainly  a  method  by  which 
we  can  obtain  in  many  instances  more  blood  from  the 
body ;  but  as  to  the  general  uliHty  of  the  procedure,  I  re  fer 
to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  proper  employment  of  ibis 
remedy  ;  be  it  again  stated  that  they  are  both  powerful 
sedative  remedies,  and  may  answer  well  in  some  instances 
of  the  less  severe  cases;  they  must  be  employed  however 
at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  attack. 

Thus  then  is  completed  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  general  remedies  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  more  severe  forms  of  cholera.  Previous  to 
closing  the  enquiry,  and  before  considering  the  modus 
operandi  of  other  medicines,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
notice  that  this  epidemic  seems  to  present  as  many  forms 
and  varieties  as  are  met  with  amongst  a  host  of  dysenteric 
cases, — each  particular  case  is  modified  by  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  age,  sex,  the  nature  of  the  reigning  disease, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  other  causes  ;  so  that  each  indivi- 
dual case  requires  some  modification  of  treatment  perhaps 
even  the  reverse  of  that  so  suitable  to  the  one  that  lies  in 
the  adjoining  bed.  By  bearing  this  in  mind  the  imprac- 
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ticability,or  more  properly,  impossibilily  of  giving  a  short 
summary  of  those  remedies  and  what  I  should  consider 
the  preferable  mode  of  procedure  will  at  once  appear  evi- 
dent. There  is  one  thing  it  is  believed  accomplished, 
a  good  table  has  been  furnished,  from  which  every 
medico  can  suit  his  own  intentions  of  treatment,  be  it 
also  stated  that  these  are  not  distorted,  or  made-up  ideas 
with  the  view  of  supporting  theory,  but  the  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact  opinions,  upon  their  action,  and  what  we 
may  be  led  to  expect  from  their  administration.  In  the 
search  after  truth  I  have  had  a  laborious  duty  to  per- 
form, but  I  have  followed  closely  that  path  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  and  at  no  time,  either  from  personal  ani- 
mosity, or  the  love  of  finding  fault,  have  I  deviated  one 
single  inch  from  it.  There  are  other  important  medi- 
cines capable  of  accomplishing  much  good  in  the  treat- 
ment, for  be  it  recollected  we  are  only  at  the  stage  of  re-ac- 
tion as  yet ;  we  may  now  proceed  on  the  enquiry  by  taking 
into  account  what  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  mineral  acids. 

Mineral  Acids.  Their  exhibition  in  cholera  is  a 

different  plan  of  procedure  from  that  usually  had  recourse 
to,  at  the  same  time  the  general  principles  hitherto  ad- 
vocated are  kept  in  view.  These  acids  are  stimulants 
and  tonics,  as  M'ell  as  powerful  astringents.  Our  grand 
aim  seems  to  be  to  strengthen  the  nervous  function,  and 
secondly  to  check  the  inordinate  drain  of  wliite  blood,  if 
this  has  been  now  established,  if  not,  other  measures  can 
be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Many  remedies  have 
already  been  pointed  out  as  capable  of  difecting  this,  un- 
der certain  states  of  the  body.  But  we  are  yet  unac- 
quainted with  medicines  of  that  power  for  fulfilling  this 
most  important  of  y.ll  indications,  when  such  a  drain  has 
actually  occurred.    The  mineral  acids  appear  to  me  to 
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be  well  calculated  for  accomplishing  many  useful  indi- 
cations  in  the  treatment, — the  best  of  them  appears  to 
be  the  nitrous  and  nitric.    These  acids  may  be  regarded 
as  chiefly  valuable  from  their  astringent  and  anodyne 
quality  ;  I  call  those  medicines  anodyne  which  have  a 
tendency  to  allay  vomiting  and  purging,  even  although 
this  may  proceed  from  their  astringent,  or  stimulant 
properties.    In  consonance  with  this  view,  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  appellation,  for  we  know  that  the 
nitrous,  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  dysentery — particu- 
larly those  occasionally  met  with  in  India — often  at  once 
puts  a  stop  to  the  severe  vomiting  and  purging.  Here 
there  are  cases  to  be  met  with,  where  after  a  very  short 
continuance  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  intestines 
may  be  seen  passing  off  by  the  anus.    There  is  no  mis- 
take here,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  confound  this  with  the 
albuminous  membrane-looking  substance  thrown  off  in 
croup,  or  even  at  times  met  with  in  dysentery.    But  I 
say  that  there  are  such  cases  met  with,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease speedily  runs  its  course,  and,  from  the  high  state  of 
existing  inflammation,  the  membrane  is  actually  thrown 
off;    In  such  severe  cases,  a  dose  or  two  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  which  seems  far  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  nitric,  being  administered,  in  a  convenient  men- 
struum, will,  to  a  certainty,  have  a  most  wonderful  effect 
in  checking  the  purging.     This  being  the  case,  why 
should  we  not  have  recourse  to  their  use  in  cholera  ? 
These  acids  would  not  only,  in  some  measure,  tend  to 
keep  up  the  nervous  energy,  from  their  general  stimu- 
lant properties,  but  also,  from  their  astringent  qualities, 
have  a  powerful  action  over  the  whole  of  the  exhalants  of 
the  intestinal  tube  ;   and  thus  act  in  checking  the  purg- 
ing by  their  constringent  powers  ;  this  may  put  a  period 
to  the  existence  of  that  most  ruinous  discharge,  either  as 
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existing  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere  ;  here  they  will  be 
more  particularly  called  into  action.  If  the  vomiting  be 
checked  by  these  means,  or  any  other  judged  advisable, 
we  will  then  have  a  little  time  to  operate  on  the  S5'stem 
generally,  by  the  other  remedies  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
several  indications  required.  It  may  be  observed,  as  to 
the  acids  of  this  class,  that  they  have  been  used,  and  with 
considerable  success,some  years  ago  by  a  few  practitioners 
in  India,  in  the  more  malignant  cases  of  cholera ;  this 
however,  refers  to  their  external  application,  by  which 
means,  as  formerly  noticed  under  the  article  Cantharides, 
we  gain  more  time  than  by  any  other  practice  that  we 
can  at  present  suggest.  The  nitric  acid  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  blister,  when  this  last  is  not  had  recourse  to  in 
time,  will  be  found  to  be  a  point  of  practice  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, as  the  action  thereby  excited  must  tend  to  keep 
alive  the  decreasing  energies  of  the  system.  For  this 
purpose,  we  take  two  parts  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  water ; 
with  this  mixture,  the  parts  to  be  acted  on  are  to  be 
rubbed,  with  a  feather  or  piece  of  flannel  ;  wherever  the 
parts  so  treated  pain  too  much,  the  acid  is  to  be  neu- 
tralised with  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  tartar.  The  cuti- 
cle comes  peeling  off,  and  leaves  the  cutis  raw,  to 
which  we  can  then  apply  a  blister,  or  mustard  sinapism, 
which  will  keep  up  the  irritation  of  the  surface  now  com- 
menced. Some,  as  was  formerly  noticed,  may  be  inclined 
to  say  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  tend  to  ex- 
haust the  nervous  power, — no  such  thing,  for  if  by  such 
means  the  counter  irritation  is  elFectually  established 
and  maintained,  the  nervous  power,  which  would  other- 
wise have  become  torpid,  will  have  enough  to  t/n'?ik 
about,  and  be  thus  prevented  from  falling  asleep,  and, 
as  elsewhere  observed,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  opium, 
so  in  this  disease  we  must  keep  these  energies  of  the  sys- 
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tern  employed.    The  result  of  this  mode  of  procedure 
is  well  known,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  it.  Mr. 
Powel  treated  forty  one  cases  in   this  way,  losing  only 
six  of  them,  and  of  nine  others  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, by  another  gentleman,  there  was  only  one  death 
Now  comes  the  important  point  to  be  noticed,  these 
patients  were  all  admitted  in  such  a  state  that  blood- 
letting was  totally  out  of  the  question, — even  when  at- 
tempted not  a  drop  would  flow.  Here  then  we  have  one 
grand  point  accomplished,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use 
of  acids.    Many  condemn  the  practice,  and  for  no  other 
ostensil)le  reason  than  that  such  doses  do  not  prove 
beneficial  in  all  cases.    Now  I  have  shewn  that  Cholera 
is  most  versatile  in  its  character,  requiring  for  its  sub- 
duction  a  variety  of  powers  according  as  the  state  of  the 
patient  and  symptoms  for  the  time  being  are  indicated. 
It  is  therefore  foolish  in  the  extreme,  nay,  childish  to 
condemn  a  practice  of  so  much  general  utility,  merely 
because  these  medicines  have  not  proved  specifics ;  who 
is  thsre  that  could  expect  powers  of  this  sort  from  any 
remedy  we  are  acquainted  with,  he  must  be  a  rara  avis, 
if  any  where  in  existence.     It  is  believed  that  the 
genus  is  long  ago  out  of  the  sphere  of  doing  any  harm  iii 
this  world. 

P'or  internal  exhibition,  these  acids  shouid  be  given 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  patient,  they  maybe 
joined  to  Colombo,  or  cascarilla  infusion,  or  any  other 
pleasant  tonic  remedy.  I'he  muriatic  acid  must  also 
prove  highly  serviceable  ;  upon  this  principle,  we  can 
easily  have  recourse  to  the  muriate  of  .soda,  either  given 
in  such  quantities  as  not  to  oilend  the  stomach  by  excit- 
ing nausea,  or  a  tendency  to  vomiting,  as  before  remarked, 
a  point  of  great  moment  to  be  avoided  in  the  treatment. 
Their  primary  and  great  operation  would  be  on  the  sto- 
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mach, and,  through  thismedium,  on  thegeneral  system,  and 
as  they  descended  along  the  alimentary  canal,  they  would 
communicate  their  beneficial  effects  toall  parts  with  which 
they  came  in  contact — thus  the  astringent  operation  would 
be  extended  to  the  mouths  of  the  exhalants.  The  mouth 
or  teeth  could  be  easily  defended  by  having  the  dose 
drawn  through  a  quill,  or  any  other  convenient  method, 
I  care  but  little  which  ©f  these  acids,  be  had  recourse  to, 
if  the  premises  are  well  founded,  they  will  all  be 
found  useful.  For  internal  administration,-as  also  for 
enemas,  as  formerly  noticed,  the  nitrous  should  be  pre- 
ferred,  if  that  is  not  at  hand  the  nitric,  and  the  last  but 
not  the  least  effectual  the  muriatic,  in  such  doses  com- 
patible with  the  safety  of  any  thing  being  caused  like  a 
local  operation  on  the  parts  themselves.  When  we  want 
to  administer  purgatives  the  following  may  be  found  a 
good  combination,  equal  parts  of  the  .«ulphate  of  magne- 
sia and  boiling  water,  say  seven  ounces  and  one  ounce 
by  measure  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  table  spoonful 
of  this  will  be  found  of  some  advantage  in  the  regulat- 
ing of  the  bowels  in  the  more  mild  forms  of  the  attack, 
this  may  be  given  morning  and  evening, provided  it  ope- 
rates moderately.  It  is  presumed  that  a  few  drops  of 
any  of  these  acids,  after  every  dose  of  calomel  and  qui- 
nine, might  act  well,  or  even  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
such  would  assist  greatly  the  action  of  the  stomach. 
Upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Thomson's  theory  of  diges- 
tion  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  muriate  of  soda 
was  first  advised  as  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera,  by  improving  the  powers  of  the  stomach,it  is 
imagined  that  in  this  way,  much  good  would  be  done. 
As  to  muriatic  acid,  or  the  muriate  of  soda,  formmg  a 
muriate  of  mercury  in  the  stomach,!  think  none  need  be 
afraid  of  this,  for  there  is  not  a  proper  quantity  of  heat 
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in  the  body  at  any  time,  so  as  to  have  such  a  thing  ac- 
complished. Seamen,  it  has  been  observed,  are  less  liable 
to  cholera  than  other  people,  from  their  eating  so  much 
salt  provisions,  this, however,  is  more  fanciful  than  other- 
wise. If  they  are  at  all  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  this 
most  lamentable  disease,  it  is  from  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing generally  less  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  excit- 
ing cause  ;  for  we  do  find  that,  when  so,  they  are  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  disease  as  any  other  class  of  men,  and 
when  attacked  they  suffer  most  severely,  and  this  es- 
pecially from  the  confined  state  of  the  atmosphere,which 
necessarily  at  times  exists  between  decks,  in  addition  to 
the  other  causes  to  which  they  are  so  much  exposed.  It 
has  been  observed  in  the  II.  Vol.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal,  that,  "  nitric  acid  is  tonic  without  over-stimu- 
"  lating.  It  is  a  grateful  and  cooling  beverage  to  the 
"  parched  mouth  and  burning  body ;  it  is  therefore, 
"  febrifuge  ;  it  is  antiseptic,  and  in  these  combines  the 
*'  good  qualities  chiefly  wanted  at  this  period.  The 
"  best  test  of  its  pleasant  virtues,  is  the  incessant  call 
made  by  the  sickly  patient  for  the  acid  drink  he  got 
"  when  last  in  Hospital."  As  a  sort  of  preventative  to 
epidemic  diseases,  these  acids  may  be  looked  on  in  some 
degree  serviceable,  used  either  as  a  pediluvium  or  bath 
for  the  whole  body.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath,  or 
the  nitric  acid  itself  in  a  sufficiency  of  water,  will  be  found 
highly  serviceable  in  keeping  the  action  of  the  skin  in 
proper  play.  In  this  manner  they  have  a  powerful  ope- 
ration in  exciting  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
of  course  is  also  participated  in  by  the  general  system. 
In  all  cholera  cases  whatever,  I  would  certainly  sponge 
the  surface  with  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  this.  About 
two  gallons  of  water,  to  an  ounce  of  the  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  can  easily  be  heated,  and  the  body  sponged  ; 
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by  which  it  is  presumed  we  M'ill  do  much  good.  The 
body,  in  the  more  severe  forms,  may  be  so  treated  every 
hour  or  so,  for  the  fluids  carried  off  from  the  surface,  will 
certainly  tend  to  dislodge  the  remaining  particles  of  the 
remedy,  or  its  effects  will  be  found  to  wear  off,  in  this 
time.  After  the  body  is  carefully  sponged  and  dried, 
our  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  not 
allowed  to  get  up,  but  have  every  thing  he  may  require 
near  him.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say  any  thing  in 
respect  to  the  other  virtues  of  these  acids,  such  therefore 
are  passed  over,  and  other  remedies  now  fall  under  our 
notice. 

Purgatives.  Every  one  is  sufficiently  acquainted 

with  the  effects  produced  by  the  administration  of  these 
medicines,  so  that  we  will  not  require  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  them:  it  shall  be  stated  in  a  general  manner 
what  maybe  expected  from  their  administration.  Each 
practitioner  has  used  them  for  fulfilling  various  in- 
dications in  the  treatment,  according  to  his  peculiar 
notions  of  Cholera.  Now  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  stage 
of  collapse  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  they  are  sometime." 
usefully  employed.  Previous  to  proceeding  energetically 
to  work  with  these  powers,a  few  things  must  be  noticed. 
Some  are  in  the  habit  of  administering  cathartics,through 
the  whole  progress  of  every  case,  especially  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  calomel  and  opium.  Calomel,  as  before  no- 
ticed, will  restore  the  various  secretions  more  effectually 
than  any  thing  else.  Purgatives  are  not  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose,  but  when  in  superabundance,  they 
will  more  likely  force  such  out  than  contribute  to  the 
healthy  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially  in  the 
more  aggravated  forms.  Great  care  is  requisite  when  we 
employ  these  remedies,  that  we  select  such  as  are  of  the 
gentle  and  easy  op  ^ration  ;  be  it  remembered,  this  is  a 
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point  of  no  mean  importance  or  to  be  passed  over.  Many 
employ  the  most  powerful  and  drastic  of  the  class,  such 
as  the  oleum  tiglii !  in  all  forms  of  the  epidemic,  with 
what  judicious  intention  I  cannot  for  the   soul  of  me 
divine,  if  they  were  only  to  reflect,  or  "were  capable  of 
the  least  reflexion,  they  would  certainly  say  that  as  there 
is  little  or  no  feculent  matter  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
they  can   expect    to  derive  but  little  advantage  from 
their  administration,   since  they  will  not,  at  least  in 
Cholera,  restore  the  secretions.   If  such  men  attempt  to 
defend  their  practice  (and  such  are  not  unfrequently 
known  to  lay  hold  of  the  straw  when  sinking)  by  saying 
that  they  use  them  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  the  sub- 
duction  of  this  stimulus  we  ought  to  aim  at.    Besides  if 
it  be  with  the  intention  of  doing  so,  why  do  they  not 
select  those  stimulants,  of  a  less  deliterious  property  for 
accomplishing  that  which,  in  their  view  of  the  case,  seems 
the  all-important  measure  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  none  say  that 
the  more  warm  and  drastic  purgatives  are  the  preferable 
in  any  such  case  as  those  of  the  inort  de  chien  species 
of  cholera,  nor  let  them  even  attempt  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice by  the  statement  that  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  that 
the  more  mild  sort  of  this  class  would  have  but  little  power 
over  them.     What  do  they  unconsciously  acknowledge, 
why  simply  this,  that  they  are  willing  to  call  into  active 
operation  these  deliterious  powers  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
solicit  the  presence  of  that  drain,  which  has  been  shewn 
to  be  the  principal  point  to  be  avoided,  our  object  there- 
fore is  not  to  solicit  but  to  avert  such  a  fatal  catastrophe. 
These  drastic  purgatives  therefore  w^ould  to  a  certainty 
have  this  very  power,  more  particularly  if  the  intestinal 
tul)e  were  alive  to  their  full  powers  of  operation.  They 
ought  to  be  most  sedulously  avoided  as  evidently  inju- 
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rious  in  the  highest  degree,  nay  even  the  saline  cathar- 
tics so  beneficial  in  other  forms  of  disease,  must  be  laid 
aside  in  this,  as  also  all  medicines  which  are  likely  to 
nauseate,  such  as  the  salts  and  tartar  solution,  since  the 
neutral  salts  are  apt  to  stimulate  too  much,  and,  by 
their  operation,  call  forth  a  powerful  quantity  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid.  I  certainly  abhor  those  lusty  and  appa- 
rently vigorous  practitioners  who  say,  without  reflection, 
and  in  an  instant,  or  at  first  sight  of  a  case,  oh  !  give  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  epsom  salts,  this  too  in  any  bowel 
complaint  to  be  met  with  in  India,  no  matter  the  form 
under  which  the  patient  presents  himself.  The  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  by  far  too  stimulating  in  large  doses  in 
this  disease,  (and  in  small  they  are  of  little  use,)  to  be 
used  as  a  general  practice  as  well  as  in  many  other  bow- 
el complaints  to  be  met  with  in  India,  for  it  will  be 
found  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  therefore 
should  be  entirely  laid  aside,  and  indeed  they  have  been 
so,  especially  in  such  large  doses  by  the  discriminating 
Physicians  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  in  their  place  more 
mild  and  less  stimulating  are  now  in  use.  The  exhibition 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  almost  any  form  of  bowel 
complaint,  particularly  in  cholera  and  dysentery,  must  be 
had  recourse  to  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  our 
patient  to  be  acted  on  by  small  or  large  doses 
formerly  ;  for  we  may  find  that  one  or  two  drachms  is 
enough  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  it  may  require 
as  many  ounces.  Such  then  is  the  diversity  of  the 
human  constitution,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  where  so  power- 
fully shewn  as  in  an  intertropical  chme. 

When  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  cholera  have  been 
overcome,!  should, from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  disease, 
be  inclined  to  allow  my  patients  to  rest  for  a  day  or  so, 
at  least  before  having  recourse  to  any  purgative  what- 
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ever,  or  more  properly  gentle  laxatives.    This  is  a  good 
rule  for  our  guidance,  and  we  ought  not  to  hurry  the  sys- 
tem too  forcibly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I\Iany 
are  the  cases  of  secondary  attacks,  nay  primary  also,  o£ 
dysentery  that  I  have  Avitnessed,  by  a  too  hasty  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  cathartics.    After  the  more  severe 
symptoms  have  given  way,  we  should  rest,  as  it  were,  and 
see  what  the  calomel  and  quinine  which  has  all  this  time 
been  administered  and  is  now  gaining  ground  will  pro- 
duce on  the  system,  as  we  need  not  be  exceedingly  anxi- 
ous, since  we  well  know  that  the  bow  els  will  not  be 
over-stimulated  from  the  presence  of  bulk,  or  an  over  acrid 
cause.  It  would  be  odd  indeed  if  the  bowels  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  tranquil  after  such  severe  labour,  but 
this  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.    If  the  case  has 
not  been  of  long  duration  or  severe,  consequently  these 
alimentary  secretions  may  be  more  extensive,  and  again 
by  their  presence  stimulate  the  intestines, — thus  we  may 
have  a  renewal  of  many  of  the  symptoms.    This  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  where  the  premonitory 
symptoms  have  been  formerly    strongly  marked.  If 
therefore  it  be  deemed  proper  to  use  them,  especially  if 
the  calomel  does  not  produce  a  stool  or  two,  which  it 
will  frequently  do,  then  a  gentle  dose  of  senna,  in  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds,  with  some  pow^der  of  ginger,  or  man- 
na and  supertartrate  of  potass,  or  when  the  stomach 
is  irritable  we  may  give  rhubarb  and  calomel  made 
into  pills  ;  any  of  these  are  to  be  given  in  divided  doses, 
and  at  such  intervals  as  they  may  soon  procure  a  free 
stool  or  two,  they  will  be  attended  with  as  little  griping 
as  any  thing  of  a  purgative  nature  we  can  select.  It 
may  be  observed  the  saturated  solution  of  salts,  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  as  formerly  noticed,  in  a  dose  of  a  table 
spoonful  will  be  found  serviceable.    At  all  times,  we 
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should  give  some  pleasant  aromatic  along  with  them,  such 
as  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  ginger,  or 
this  in  peppermint  water  as  a  draught.  Or  we  may  give 
a  purgative  and  tonic  together,  such  as  Colombia  or  casca- 
rilla  infusion  with  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  &c.  and  at  all 
times  taking  great  care  that  the  poAvers  of  the  system  be 
not  too  much  depressed. 

Such  then,  briefly  stated,  are  the  rules  for  our  guidance, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  more  distinct  cases  of  cho- 
lera. Little  has  been  said  as  to  those  forms  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  not  so  severe,  or  in  those  in  which 
there  only  exists  at  this  particular  period  derangement  of 
the  alimentary  tube.  I  cannot  do  better  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  points  than  introduce  a  most  judicious 
mode  of  practice  pursued  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  He  observes, 
"  I  know  no  better  method  of  answering  these  than  by 
"  the  abstracting  blood,  in  reference  to  the  strength  and 

state  of  the  patient  for  the  extent ;  by  administering 
"  castor  oil  with  laudanum,  the  former  a  mild  purgative 

to  induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  in  place  of 
"  the  inordinate  and  now  diseased  secretion  :  and  the 
"  latter  to  assist  in  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  stomach 
*'  and  bowels,  and  to  guard  against  the  over-action  of 
"  the  oil ;  with  a  blister  applied  to  the  scrobiculis  cordis 
"  as  a  counter  irritant,  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  oil 
"  and  laudanum,  with  opium  in  pills,  to  allay  the  spasms, 
*'  and  to  check  the  violence  of  the  purging,  after  the  vo- 
*'  miting  has  ceased  ;  and  finally  exciting  but  not  intoxi- 
"  eating!  or  acrid  stimulants  !  as  cordials  to  support  the 
"  sinking  strength  of  the  patient.  The  whole  of  these 
"  are  requisite  in  almost  every  case,  at  least,  to  expe- 
«  dite  if  not  to  insure  the  cure."  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  above  views  are  not  entirely  in  accordance  with 
those  advocated,  the  passage  is  only  quoted  with  regard 
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to  the  purgative  mode  of  practice.  "  For  the  mixture  I 
"  mingled  of  castor  oil  and  honey,  each  six  ounces,  tinc- 
"  ture  of  opium  twelve  drachms,  and  camphor  mixture 
ten  ounces  and  a  half."  Might  not  the  opium  be  safe- 
ly abstracted,  and  some  less  injurious  sedative  added,  so 
that  we  may  run  less  risk  of  injuring  the  general  system, 
this,  however,  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  attack, 
as  also  of  the  epidemic.  It  is  added  that  "  the  honey  is 
•'•  necessary  ;  it  prevents  the  oil  from  passing  through 
"  the  bowels  unchanged,  which,  when  such  a  spasmodic 

action  is  going  on,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  :  further  it 
"  makes  the  draught  less  nauseous,  and  its  very  bulk 
"  acts  beneficially  giving  the  stomach  a  bland  substance 
"  to  act  on." — "  For  the  pills  I  powdered  three  ounces 
"  of  camphor  by  friction,  adding  the  necessary  small 

quantity  of  nitric  rether  in  lieu  of  common  alcohol,  then 
"  dissolving  two  ounces  of  gum  opium  in  tenacious 

mucilage  of  acacia  gum,  I  had  the  whole  effectually 
"  beaten  into  a  mass  and  divided  into  480  pills,  each  of 

course  containing  three  grains  of  camphor  and  two  of 
"  opium. 

"  The  directions  were,  that  the  patients   as  soon  as 
"  they  were  attacked,  should  be  made  to  drink  plentiful- 
*'  ly  of  hot  water,  which  being  vomited  up,  and  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach  for  a  moment  relieved  :  two 
"  ounces  of  the  mixture  wereto  be  administered  :  if  sick- 
ness  returned  a  copious  draught,  or  at  least  a  pint  of 
the  warm  infusion  of  the  tookee  (ocimum  gratissimum) 
an  herb  always  at  hand,  as  the  sacred  plant  of  the 
Hindoos,  should  be  given:  this  infusion  was  generally 
"  at  first  vomited  up,  but  the  second  draught,  if  it  did  not 
allay  the  sickness,  always  came  up  with  less  of  pain 
and  spasms.    One  of  the  pills  was  then  to  be  given, 
"  and  if  vomited  up,  to  be  repeated  after  each  vojuit. 
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When  the  stomach  was  soothed  by  the  pills,  and  one 
"  ghurry  after  the  last  vomit  (exactly  half  an  hour)  a 
"  second  dose  of  two  ounces  of  the  mixture  was  to  be  ad- 
"  ministered,  and  the  patient  was  permitted  to  quench 
"  his  thirst,  or  allay  the  burning  heat  of  stomach,  by 
^'  drinking  equal  parts  of  milk  and  thick  rice  water  cold  : 
"  after  which  in  ordinary  cases  the  patient  would  sleep. 
"  If  these  did  not,  however,  give  relief  but  the  vomit- 

ing  continued,  they  were  directed  to  apply  scalding 

"Water  to  the  scrobiculis  cordis,  so  as  to  raise  an  in- 
"  stantaneous  blister — or  as  they  generally  could  not 
"  be  brought  to  this  rough  process,  they  were  to  pro- 

cure  one  of  their  Surgeons  and  apply  the  actual  cau- 
"  tery  to  the  region  of  the  stomach, — a  much  rougher 

practice  certainly,  but  being  in  ordinary  usage  amongst 

themselves,  they  seldom  make  any  violent  objection — 
"  after  this  operation  the  pills  were  to  be  repeated  every 

ghurry,  and  as  soon  as  the  vomiting  ceased,  a  third 
"  dose  of  the  mixture  w^as  to  be  administered.  In  the 
"  mean  while,  the  belly  and  extremities  were  to  be  rub- 
"  bed  with  a  liniment  formed  of  two  drachms  each 

of  opium  and  camphor,  and  half  an  ounce  of  wax  dis- 
"  solved  in  a  pound  of  sweet  oil.  The  frictions 
"  were  directed  to  be  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  pati- 

ent,  and  not  carried  on  with  a  roughness  likely  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  accession  of  sleep.  Finally  the  pills  were 
"  ordered  to  be  continued  every  ghurry,  until  the  pati- 
"  ent  slept,  and  soojee  (a  nutricious  gruel  made  with 
"  wheat  and  flour)  cold  and  diluted  with  milk,  was  to 

be  supplied  as  drink,  alternately  with  the  aromatic  in- 
"  fusion  of  basil.  Such  were  the  simple  means  by 
"  which  very  many  lives  were  preserved,  not  only  to  my 
"  judgment*  but  in  opinion  of  the  natives  themselves  of 
"  all  ranks  and  characters."    Any  one,  by  looking  at 
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Celsn*.  svill  see  in  how  far  some  of  the  ahove  measures 
seem  to  have  been  successfully  employed.  It  is  easily 
to  be  perceived  that  such  a  mode  of  treatment,  although 
well  adapted  for  the  more  mild  cases  of  Cholera,  would 
not  be  found  of  great  avail  in  the  severe  forms  of  disease. 
Calomel  and  quinine  is  an  indispensable  medicine,  I 
should  give  it  in  every  case  this,  as  before  noticed,  will 
not  interrupt  our  other  proceedings  only  as  being  a  se- 
dative, wc  may  abstract  and  with  advantage,  much  of 
the  opium  from  the  prescriptions.  Our  author's  idea  v.'as 
to  restore  the  alimentary  secretions,  audit  was  fortunate 
that  the  cases  were  of  such  a  tractable  nature  as  to 
yield  to  purgatives,  but,  as  already  noticed,  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  they  will  not  do  this,  so  that  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  other  remedies  so  well  cal- 
culated, as  mercury  is  for  eifecting  this  sine  qua  non ,  in 
the  successful  termination  of  the  attack.  But  as  there 
is  no  one  remedy  of  itself  calculated  for  restoring  all  the 
secretions,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  more  mild  forms  of 
the  disease,  or  where  there  is  vitality  in  the  system  to  aid 
us,  or  where  re-action  has  occurred  from  tlie  more  severe 
forms  of  the  attack,  to  have  recourse  to  a  combination  of 
such  as  are  calculated  to  act  generally  on  the  various 
functions,  without  tending  to  decrease  the  energies  of 
the  body.  For  this  purpose,  a  combination  of  sudori- 
fics  with  gentle  laxatives,  will  be  proper.  We  have 
many  remedies  in  the  former  class  well  adapted  for  act- 
ing on  the  surface  without  in  the  slightest  degree  tend- 
ing to  depress,  such  we  will  find  some  of  the  preparati- 
ons of  ammonia.  As  opium  in  combination  with  some 
other  remedies,  is  of  itself  liable  to  render  all  the  .secre- 
tions torpid,  nay  even  to  check  some  entirely,  we  will 
do  well  to  have  recourse  to  those  which  seem  to  neutra- 
lize, in  a  great  measure,  its  other  bad  properties.  The 
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Dovers  powder  will  be  found  to  answer  extremely  well 
for  this,  and,  M'hen  joined  to  calomel,  it  can  be  safely 
and  usefully  administered,  as  often  as  thought  proper. 
Cream  of  tartar,  added  to  water  gruel,  or  any  other  suit- 
able beverage,  will  also  be  found  a  useful  medicine,  since 
by  this  means  we  not  only  act  gently  on  the  urinary  or- 
gans, but  also  on  the  intestines.  The  combination  of 
remedies,  calculated  for  bringing  into  operation  several 
powers  in  the  system,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment, when  the  more  severe 
symptoms  are  beginning  to  yield.  Of  these  there  are 
many,  it  is  deemed  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more 
on  this  point,  since  each  practitioner  can  select  what  he 
thinks  most  applicable  for  effecting  particular  indications, 
as  presented  in  particular  cases. 

Rubefacients.  For  relieving  spasmodic  affections 

of  the  muscles,  it  is  believed  that  the  more  successful 
plan  will  be  to  overcome  the  vomiting  and  purging,  in 
proportion  to  these  abating,  so  will  we  tind  the  cramps 
give  way.  It  has  been  stated,  that  stimulating  liniments 
or  rubefacients  have  seldom  done  good,  at  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease.  There  are  some,  however,  who  use 
them  in  every  stage  and  with  much  success  ;  they  will  be 
found  of  great  utility  in  those  cases  in  which  the  mus- 
cles keep,  as  it  were  permanently  contracted.  Many 
formula  of  these  can  be  selected,  it  is  imagined  that  the 
following  will  be  as  good  as  any  of  them  which  may  be 
used  frequently  with  advantange,  for  relieving  the  se- 
vere and  torturing  pains  in  sciatica. 

Bi    Tinct.  opii 

Spr.  aether  sulph. 
Spr.  camphor,  a  a  5ij 
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or 

R    Liniment  saponis  Bij 

Spr.  camphor.  5i 

01,  origani  3ij 

Tk.  opii  Bss  M. 

These  w  ill  be  found  improved  by  adding  the  tincture 
of  catharides.  As  they  are  not  suited  for  Hospital  prac- 
tice, however  they  can  be  easily  replaced  by  others  of 
a  less  expensive  nature.  If  the  cramps  in  the  belly  of 
the  muscles  should  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  we  may 
rub  the  places  with  flannel  and  warm  spirits,  such  as 
whisky,  rum,  arrack,  and  if  we  add  a  little  of  the  cap- 
sicum vinegar,  so  much  the  more  benefit.  Each  practi- 
tioner can  select  for  himself,  such  as  the  ammoniated  li- 
niment, or  this  and  turpentine,  or  hot  turpentine  itself. 
The  cajeput  oil,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  others,  we 
will  find  perhaps  to  be  the  best  of  them  all ;  it  has  a  fine 
warming  and  pricking  operation,  by  no  means  disagree- 
able to  the  patient.  There  are  many  other  stimulating 
remedies  that  can  be  used  in  this  way,  or  we  may  heigh- 
ten the  operation  of  the  others  by  adding  any  of  the 
essential  oils,  and  some  of  the  move  heating  tinctures. 
Fomentations  may  bo  used,  but  they  will  be  found  of  little 
efficacy  in  removing  inordinate  muscular  action  in  cho- 
lera. They  may,  however,  when  the  cramps  are  slight 
be  used  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  over  the  ab- 
domen, &c.  If  any  trusted  to  them  alone  for  removiuo- 
this  action,  when  more  severe,  they  would  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Drink.  We  may  now  consider  the  propriety  of 

allowing  our  patients  liquids  for  quenching  the  insati- 
able thirst  which  so  frequently  harrasses  them.  Many  of 
the  older  authors  agree  as  to  the  giving  diluent  drinks. 
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These  are  not  only  useful,  but  I  might  almost  say  indis- 
pensable, in  that  variety  of  the  disease  al  tended  with  a 
great  profusion  of  bile.  As  a  general  practice,  in  the 
epidemic  of  India,  their  indiscriminate  use  is  question- 
able, and  we  have,  as  has  been  fully  shewn,  matters 
of  more  importance  to  attend  to,  than  the  mere  dilution 
of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  As  some  advan- 
tage, even  in  these  cases,  is  to  be  derived  from  their  ad. 
ministration,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  are  the 
best  for  allaying  the  unquenchable  thirst.  Cold  water 
has  been  administered,  but,  for  evident  reasons,  this  can 
only  be  in  mild  cases.  "  Lienard  half  a  century  before 
the  time  of  Sydenham,  gave  it  cold  and  fresh  from  the 
fountain,  and  as  he  assures  us  with  great  success,  and 
"  Cleghorn  has  recommended  the  same  practice,  even 
"  in  hot  climates,  in  our  own  times."  Cold  may  cer- 
tainly act  as  a  sedative  or  stimulant,  under  certain  states 
of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  heat,  it  is  not  therefore  the. 
most  proper  in  many  forms  of  the  disease,  but  may  be 
usefully  given,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heat  of  tha 
body  is  above  temperature.  Drinks  when  given  should 
never  be  of  pure  water  alone,  they  should  be  medicated, 
and  in  the  form  of  gruels,  or  mucilaginous,  with  the 
chill  taken  off,  and  should  be  joined  with  some  pleasant 
aromatic,  spirits,  or  wines  according  to  the  particular 
intention  required.  In  the  epidemic  form  of  the 
cholera,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  thirst  is  distressing 
beyond  measure,  the  patients  often  complaining  of  no- 
thing else,  the  cramps,  vomiting  and  purging  they  say 
is  but  slight  when  compared  to  this.  Our  patients  may, 
under  these  states,  drink  as  much  as  they  please,  but 
nothing  will  quench  it,  it  is  like  throwing  water  on  a 
large  fire,  which  at  the  time  tells  but  little,  as  the  flame 
^^  ill  afterwards  break  forth  with  increased  vigour.  The 
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drinking  of  large  quantities  of  fluids  i.i  by  no  mean-s 
proper,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  or 
\vhcn  they  are  likely  to  offend  from  bulk  alone.  The 
stimulus  from  the  bulk,  as  well  as  the  quantum  itself, 
proves  injurious  by  causing  an  inertness  of  our  remedies, 
as  well  as  by  hurrying  them  through  the  alimentary  tube, 
or  they  are  apt  to  renew,  not  to  subdue  the  vomiting 
and  purging.  Allowing  that  the  medicines  did  remain 
in  such  instances  as  the  above,  they  would,  from  mere 
dclution,  be  rendered  inert.  The  judicious  use  of  fluids 
becomes  a  point  of  much  moment.  Sometimes  great  be- 
nefit may  be  experienced  from  washing  the  mouth  and 
throat,  or  gargling  it,  this  may  at  times  relieve  the  most 
distressing  symptom. 

The  mineral  acids,  properly  diluted,  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, or  wines  and  water,  or  water  gruel,  or  decoctions  and 
infusions  of  odoriferous  herbs,  peppermint  or  cinna- 
mon water,  with  a  little  brandy,  may  be  all  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  more  severe  forms,  and  should  not  be  given 
cold,  for,  in  such  a  state,  they  would  substract  a  quantum 
of  heat,  which  it  is  our  wish  to  preserve.  In  the  less  se- 
vere attacks,  and  especially  in  the  bilious,  we  need  not  be 
so  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  but  even  here  we  must  at- 
tend to  the  former  habits  of  the  patient, — whether  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  live  well  or  the  contrary,  as  well  as 
other  items.  A  point  of  great  importance  in  all  cases,  is 
to  give  drinks  joined  with  some  nutricious  substance, 
either  during  the  continuance  of  the  severe  symptoms,  or 
after,  by  this  means  the  stomach  and  intestines  will 
be  defended  from  some  cause  operating  within,  that 
might  otherwise  have  offended  them.  A  good  ptisan 
will  be  found  in  thin  arrow  root,  with  a  little  port  wine, 
or  brandy,  with  a  good  proportion  of  nutmegs  or  cloves, 
or  any  other  pleasant  aromatic.  Sago,  tapioca,  mutton 
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or  beef  tea,  and  many  more  could  be  added  to  the  list-. 
These  may  be  made  of  a  more  firm  consistence,  and  be 
usefully  administered  as  food  during  convalescence, 
giving  three  or  four  table  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  but  fre- 
quently repeated  during  the  day.  The  compound  tinc- 
tures of  cinnamon  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
many  of  the  above.  We  will  find  that  some  prove  more 
palatable  than  others,  and  of  course  we  should  select  the 
most  agreeable.  Other  articles  can  be  added  calculated 
for  fulfilling  other  indications  of  treatment,  as  tamarinds, 
prunes,  cream  of  tartar,  &c.  The  drink,  called  imperial, 
will  be  also  of  great  service  in  this  way. 

Emetics.  Have  been  employed  by  many  in  the  treat 

ment  of  cholera  ;  it  will  be  proper,  and  indeed  it  is  now 
time  to  enquire,  in  how  far  they  can  be  depended  on,  and 
also  their  modus  operandi.  In  strong  and  robust  habits, 
Dr.  Paisley  gave  tartar  emetic.  Curtis  observes  that  "in 
"  relaxed  habits,  where  the  pulse  sinks  suddenly  and 
"  brings  on  immediate  danger  the  same  n^.ethod  can  be 

pursued  but  with  great  caution."  At  the  formation  of 
the  attack  therefore,  emetic  tartar  might  seem  to  be  a 
good  one,  for,  independent  of  its  exciting  vomiting,  it  has 
some  beneficial  action  on  the  liver  by  exciting  the  flow  of 
bile  and  rousing  the  system  generally  to  a  performance 
of  its  regular  secretions.  This  medicine,  from  its  some- 
times harsh  operation,  is  more  usefully  employed  in  the 
more  robust  frames,  and  where  our  object  seems  to  be 
to  excite  the  flow  of  bile.  In  weak  patients,  wc  ought 
to  employ  such  as  are  not  so  liable  to  injure  from  this  cause. 
Dr.  Kennedy  observes  "  bleeding  to  reduce  the  nervous 
*'  irritability, — an  antimonial  emetic  to  excite  the  ccn- 
**  stitutionto  its  natural  process,  to  relieve  tlie  collapse, 
*'  followed  by  the  castor  oil  with  laudanum — the  use  of 
"  .sulphate  of  lime  instead  of  tartarised  antimony  might 
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"  be  desirable."  Here  we  have  a  sedative  and  stimulat 
ing  mode — how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  opinions 
of  some  medical  men.  The  Doctor,  in  place  of  using 
emetics  as  a  general  practice,  had  recourse  to  warm 
water  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  efforts  of  nature, 
these,  when  used  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.  Emetics 
are  certainly  serviceable  in  many  cases  of  disease, 
or  accidents  which  would  act  with  equal  rapidity  on  the 
nervous  system.  They  are  most  beneficially  adminis- 
tered where  poisons  have  been  taken,  or  against  the 
bite  of  snakes,  not  only  with  the  intention  of  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  for  rousing  the  system. 
With  this  latter  intention  they  are  more  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  cholera,  and  those  which  operate  with  quick- 
ness and  certainty,  as  well  as  with  ease  to  the  patient 
should  be  selected.  Such  then  we  will  find  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  as  this  can  be  safely  administered  in  the  latter 
stages  of  phthisis,  and  with  manifest  advantage  for  the 
time  being. 

That  great  medical  master  Cullen  observes,  that  when 
vomiting  is  excited  by  medicine,  it"  agitates  the  whole  of 
*'  the  alimentary  viscera, expedites  the  circulation  in  them 
"  and  promotes  their  several  secretions ;  and,  lastly,  as 

agitating  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  it  has  like  effects  on 
"  these. — The  operation  of  full  vomiting  commonly  soon 
*'  ceases,  and  the  exercise  of  vomiting  is  often  a  debili- 
"  tatingTpowev  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  vomiting  does 
"  not  remove  the  atony  and  spasm  very  entirely,  it  ^nay 

give  occasion  to  their  recurring  icith  greater  force. 
'*  Emetics  thrown  into  the  stomach  and  operating  there 
"  in  the  time  of  the  cold  stage  (of  intermittent  fever) 
"  commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on  the  hot 
"  stage."    In  the  preceding  portion  of  the  paragraph  he 
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s^ems  to  think  that  this  takes  place  as  "  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  nature  for  restoring  the  determina- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  body."  This  action  is  fully 
accounted  for,  from  the  stimulus  which  they  are  apt  to 
excite  after  their  full  operation.  Be  it  observed,  that 
where  they  do  not  produce  this,  they  depress  powerfully, 
and  also,  that  with  their  first  impression,  before  the  active 
operation  is  made  in  this  way,  when  they  have  operated, 
the  stimulus  commences.  Any  one  might  be  apt  to 
imagine  that  in  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  cholera, 
in  which  there  exists  so  much  irritability  of  stomach  as 
well  as  the  alimentary  canal,with  the  great  tendency  to  a 
general  overpowering  of  the  whole  system,  that  eme- 
tics, so  far  from  doing  good,  would  but  add  to  the  evil. 
The  utility  of  emetics,  in  diseases  of  India,  are  much  dis- 
puted by  several  authors,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a 
general  mode  of  procedure  in  cholera,  especially  the 
more  severe  forms,  they  must  give  way  to  a  more 
decided  and  less  objectionable  mode  of  practice,  as  in 
the  words  of  Cullen  "  the  exercise  of  vomiting  is  often 
a  debilitating  power."  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the 
vomiting  and  purging  in  cholera  generally  graduates  the 
scale  of  spasmodic  actions  in  other  parts,  the  recourse  to 
emetics  must,  at  all  times,  especially  in  the  advanced 
form  of  attack,  be  a  dangerous  and  an  all-powerful  de- 
pressing cause,  as  the  very  action  produced  by  the  eme- 
tic may  now  accelerate  the  fate  of  the  patient,  by  caus- 
ing a  greater  disturbance  than  might  otherwise  have 
occurred.  If  applicable,  and  I  have  little  doubt  ,  but 
that  they  are  in  some  instances  of  the  less  severe 
forms,  they  can  only  be  safely  used  at  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  attack,  for  by  this  means  we  may,  by  rousing 
the  system,  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  in  our  favour.  Such 
cases  are  perhaps  better  treated  by  the  cleansing  or  di- 
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luting  mode  of  draught  of  warm  water,  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  emetic,  this  will  assist  more  powerfully  the 
elForts  of  nature.  After  vomiting  has  been  excited  by 
these  drinks,  and  the  action  abated,  then  is  the  time  for 
our  remedies.  Emetics  are  used  then  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rousing  the  whole  powers  of  the  body  into  more 
active  operation,  thus,  in  producing  re-action,  we  have  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  keeping  this  in  play,  by 
the  exhibition  of  other  medicines,  they  can  only  it  is 
imagined  be  advantageously  used  in  such  cases  as  those 
in  which  the  patient's  constitution  and  habits  of  body  are 
such  as  to  bear  their  operation  well.  Emetics,  as  has 
been  noticed,will  not  answer  in  all  cases  of  disease,  in  par- 
tittularin  themoresevere  forms  of  cholera,  or  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  any  attack,  for  here  the  powers  of  life 
are  seriously  and  dangerously  oppressed.  Besides,  if  we 
did  attempt  their  administration  in  those  instances 
in  which  there  is  such  a  torpidity  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  happens  in  the  first  onset  of  disease  in 
some  instances,  the  medicine  mightonly  be  in  part  ejected 
not  from  any  action  which  it  had  excited  but  by  the  vo- 
miting attendant  on  the  disease,  hence  one  portion  re- 
maining would  produce  an  effect  altogether  different 
from  its  other  operation.  If  the  stomach  retains  the 
power  of  transmitting  to  the  general  system,  the  medi- 
cine will  prove  injurious  from  its  nauseating  properties, 
and  thus,  in  place  of  doing  good,  will  positively  do  much 
harm.  The  warm  water  practice  of  Celsus,  and  others 
might  be  proper  under  such  circumstances,  but  there  is 
also  an  evil  attendant  on  this,  there  is  too  much  fluid 
thrown  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  it  proves  a 
cause  of  distention  to  the  intestines,  without  being  able 
to  do  any  good,  since  there  is  nothing  of  an  astringent 
nature  in  it  ;   in  addition,  on  the  administration  of  our 
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other  remedies,  tliey,  by  being  so  much  diluted,  would 
from  this  cause  alone  be  incapable  of  acting  so  fully  on 
the  system.  A  few  drops  of  an  acid  will  act  more  pow- 
erfully, in  combination  with  a  few  drachms  of  water,  than 
it  would  do  in  as  many  ouncf  s,  just  so  would  it  be  with 
all  our  other  remedies.  This  may  be  another  reason 
why  we  are  so  often  foiled  in  the  treatment,  for  whether 
the  fluid  be  furnished  by  ourselves,  or  from  the  body, 
our  remedies  will  thereby  be  rendered  inert.  Do  we  not 
in  all  cases  on  inspection  find  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  fluids  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  even  al- 
though such  have  been  but  sparingly  administered  dur- 
ing the  treatment. 

But,  in  defiance  of  all  these  remedies,  we  will  still  find 
cases  to  baffle  our  best  directed  means  of  cure.  We 
want  some  pov/er  or  medicine  which  will  operate  by 
rousing  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  must  be  forced  from  its  lurking  abodes. 
For  such,  a  few  observations  may  be  now  made  on  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  two  remedies,  not  hitherto  era- 
ployed  in  the  treatment, — cantharides  and  phosphorous. 

Cantharides.  When  administered  internally  have 

a  constitutional  and  local  operation,  the  circulation  is 
thereby  roused  j  whatever  medicine  does  this  must,  as  it 
acts  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  be  beneficial  in 
the  more  severe  forms  of  cholera,  with  this  proviso  that 
it  is  not  a  poison.  Mr.  Robertson  observes  with  respect 
to  their  administration  in  gleets,  leucorrha-a  and  ob- 
stinate sores,  that  the  quantity  of  cantharides  some  take 
in  a  given  time  without  any  sensible  effect,  is  astonish- 
ingly great,  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
which  can  alarmingly  affect  others.  Let  us  fully  state 
what  we  have  to  dread,  and  what  to  hope,  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tincture,  in  cholera  of  the  malignant 
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type.  The  cantharides,  when  first  taken,  enliven  the 
lunctions  of  the  mind  and  hody,  increase  the  celerity  and 
force  of  the  circulations,  improve  the  appetite,  increase 
the  flow  of  urine  and  perspiration.  This  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  what  seems  to  be  required  in  the  treatment  of 
the  epidemic.  But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  are  occasionally  produced  even  in  a 
healthy  man,  when  they  have  been  taken  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  According  to  peculiarities  of  the  patient's 
habits,  cantharides  lose  the  power  of  accelerating  the 
contraction  of  the  heart,  and  even  seem  to  retard  and 
weaken  its  operations ;  when  the  dose  is  too  great  the 
symptoms  are  tremendous,  the  torture  which  they  cause 
is  exquisite, — the  stools  become  mucous,  purulent  and 
bloody, — the  urinary  discharge  is  either  suppressed  or 
bloody — the  functions  of  the  mind  and  body  suflier  com- 
plete disorder, — symptoms  of  gangrene  supervene  and 
terminate  speedily  in  death.  By  pursuing  a  medium 
course  we  can  easily  avoid  sc'illa  and  cJiaryljdis,  and  I 
really  do  think  that  cantharides  are  a  remedy  well  calcu- 
lated for  fulfilling  several  of  the  more  important  indica- 
tions to  be  attempted  in  the  treatment.  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  recollection,  that  our  patients  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed  in  cholera,  wil-,  in  general,  be  better  able 
to  bear  the  administration  of  this,  than  in  those  instances 
in  which  we  have  nothing  like  th.e  same  extent  of  op- 
pressive action  on  the  powers  of  the  two  functions  no- 
ticed. This  medicine  will  promote  the  activity  of  the 
animal  and  vital  powers,  if  they  can  be  raised  by  no  other 
means,  and  must  therefore  prove  highly  serviceable. 
When  therefore  we  are  unable  to  maintain  such  in  any 
other  manner,  they,  by  their  administration,  may,  in  all 
probability,  excite  and  maintain  that  proper  degree  of 
activity,  during  v/hich  the  ?ystcra  or  the  injured  organs, 
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will  return  to  the  pcrformnnce  of  their  functions.  As  the 
more  severe  symptoms  only  last  for  a  short  time,  perhaps 
a  few  hours,  in  which  the  disease  runs  through  its  course, 
by  inducing  re-action  we  may  just  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  equilibrium  which  they  were  on  the  point 
of  losing.  For  internal  administration  then,  we  will  find 
that  5ij  of  the  tincture  to  Bij  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabica 
is  a  good  formula.  This  may  be  given  in  four,  five,  or  six 
doses,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  at  an 
interval  of  from  twenty  minutes,  to  half  an  hour,  or  an 
hour.  I  know  that  larger  doses  may  be  administered, 
without  the  risk  of  producing  any  serious  disturbance, 
especially  in  this  disease,  even  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm 
at  once,  which  can  be  again  repeated.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies here  as  elsewhere,  regarding  the  administration  of 
sitmulants,  they  are  to  be  repeated  in  such  doses,  and  at 
such  intervals,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  In  all 
cases  of  inveterate  disease,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
strong  measures,  especially  in  cholera,  for  we  are  certain 
that  if  we  do  not  cure,  the  disease  will  kill.  Under 
such  circumstances  does  it  not  appear  more  satisfactory 
to  have  a  patient  to  treat  for  an  inflammation  from  this 
cause,  if  the  cantharides  should  save  life  by  establishing 
re-action,  than  to  have  him  die  at  once  from  the  attack. 
It  may  be  a  good  remedy  in  all  those  cases  requiring 
the  more  powerful  stimuli,  but  administered  in  smaller 
proportions  as  of  a  few  drops  in  combination  with 
our  other  remedies  which  should  be  generally  given  in 
mncilage;  in  this  manner  also,  it  is  imagined,  that  much 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  it,  care  must  be  observed 
not  to  add  it  to  those  medicines  such  as  camphor,  which 
are  said  greatly  to  destroy  its  action.  Experiments 
have  been  made  shewing  that  when  joined  with  camphor, 
its  eflects  were  not  by  any  means  so  powerful  as  wlien 
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given  hy  itself.  When,  on  re-action  of  the  system,  and 
the  cantharides  are  likely  to  give  much  trouble,  there  are 
various  means  by  which,  we  may,  in  some  measure,  coun- 
teract their  bad  effects, — such  as  the  administration  of 
mustard  whey, — by  camphor  emulsion  and  others.  It  is 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  for  \\hen  proper- 
ly administered,  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  con- 
eidering  the  impaired  powers  of  the  body  in  cholera, 
I  should  think  that  we  have  but  little  to  apprehend 
from  any  great  di-jturbance  which  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. For  would  (hey  not  be  in  a  great  degree  carried 
out  of  the  body  by  the  loose  stools  which  so  frequently 
attend  the  stage  of  re-action, — they  would  also  be  well 
diluted  by  the  drink,  as  well  as  the  fluids  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  ;  in  this  way  also  they  would  be  carried 
forth  ere  they  could  produce  the  more  severe  symptoms 
which  sometimes  attend  their  administration  under  other 
states  of  the  body.  Nay,  with  this  view,  in  the  very 
very  severe  forms  we  may  even  carry  these  to  the  extent 
of  drachm  doses  every  hour,  or  so,  according  to  the  efl^ects 
produced,  and  to  four  or  five  of  such  doses.  Such  then 
are  the  advantages  to  |je  derived  from  the  inter- 
val administration  of  cantharides  in  tincture,  which  is 
the  mode  I  should  prefer ;  it  is  believed  that  most 
on  trial  will  say  that  it  possesses  powers  which  few  other 
stimulants  in  the  same  quantity  do,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera.  This  power  being  permanent  too,  which  is  the 
great  point  of  importance,  renders  it  a  medicine  well 
v.orthy  of  trial.  I  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on — 

Phosphorous.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 

exciting  medicines  we  possess.  In  former  days,  several 
medical  men  have  tried  it  in  all  cases  where  a  high  de- 
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gree  of  nervous  debility  prevailed ;  accordingly  in  nervous 
fevers,  paralytic  affections,  impotentia  virilis,  epilepsy, 
&c.  also  in  arthritis  nodosa,  et  arteriosa  it  has  proved 
very  efficacious.  It  has  been  used  in  cases  of  poisons  from 
lead  and  arsenic  and  with  some  success.  Although  an 
old  remedy  for  these  diseases,  I  propose  to  introduce  it 
as  a  new  one  in  cholera,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  used  by  any  in  the  treatment;  that  is  not,  however 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  tried.  There  exists,  says 
the  journal  from  which  I  shall  extract  a  paragraph  or 
two,  at  least  one  instance  of  a  person,  who  having  been 
poisoned  in  Italy  (probably  with  aqua  roffana)  became 
quite  emaciated,  his  nails  and  hair  fell  off  spontaneously, 
and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  phosphorous.  Its 
effects  are  at  the  same  time  in  a  considerable  degree  di- 
uretic and  diaphoretic.  I  have  given  the  favorable  side 
of  the  question ; — let  us  look  to  its  injurious  properties. 
I  should  be  sorry  indeed  did  any  medical  man  go  heed- 
lessly or  carelessly  to  work  without  knowing  distinctly 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered  from  the  administration 
of  this  or  that  medicine.  It  sometimes  causes  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  even  at  times 
in  the  dose  of  a  grain  and  half,  or  two  grains,  accompanied 
with  very  burning  pains  in  the  hypochondria,  and  this 
terminating  in  death,  producing  induration  and  scirrhus 
of  the  stomach,  which  afterwards  occasion  chronic  car- 
dialgies,  or  a  habitual  vomiting,  emaciation  and  hectic 
death.  These  ill  consequences  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered,  either  by 
giving  it  in  substance,  or  in  too  great  a  dose,  as  in  the 
first  case,  the  minutest  particle  of  it  may,  by  adhering 
to  the  stomach,  produce  an  inflammation  or  at  least  an 
induration.  The  form  therefore  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
given  should    ^  ^such  as  to  have  it  in  solution,  and  not 
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in  substance.  A  solution  may  be  made  in  oil,  but  this 
is  too  disagreeable  to  take,  a  solution  in  aether,  or  nap- 
tha  vitrioli,  in  which  the  phosphorous  entirely  dissolves, 
by  this  combination  its  heating  and  irritating 
qualities  are  exceedingly  increased,  and  as  only  eight 
grains  of  phosphorous  are  soluble  in  one  ounce  of 
the  aether,  120  drops  must  be  a  dose  to  bring  one  grain 
of  it  into  the  body.  However  this  naptha  phosphorata 
may  be  of  great  benefit  in  a  high  degree  of  nervous  de- 
bility, combined  with  a  total  want  of  sensation.  The 
following  form  of  giving  phosphorous  internally,  will 
therefore,  be  the  most  proper  on  account  of  containing 
it  dissolved,  and  equally  divided  throughout,  having  it 
sufficiently  involved  in  mucilage,  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequences from  a  local  irritation  of  the  stomach  even  in 
very  sensible  constitutions.  The  phosphorous  is  rubbed 
"with  sweet  almonds,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gum- 
arabic,  to  make  an  emulsion,  and,  by  an  addition  of  spi- 
ritus  nitrici  dulcis,  or  liquor  anodynus,  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  phosphorous  are  rendered  less  disagreeable. 
R  phosphor  :  gr.  5  subigantur  longa  triluratione  cum 
mucilagine  gum-arabic  q.  s.  ut  fiat  cum  aqua  fontan  : 
5vj.  emulsio  cui  adde  sysupi  de  althaea  5i.  Liquor  ano- 
dyn  :  miner  :  HofFani  gtts.  xxx.  In  this  way  a  very 
efficacious  solution  will  be  obtained,  which  shines  in  the 
dark,  and  is  agreeble  enough  to  be  taken,  the  dose  is  one 
table  spoonful  every  three  hours,  or  more  if  requisite — • 
see  Med  :  &  Physic  :  Journal  Vol.  IV.  Now  this  as  a 
remedy  seems  wonderfully  well  calculated  for  fulfilling 
some  useful  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  very  severe 
cases  of  cholera,  it  raises  the  powers  of  the  system, — this 
it  certainly  will  do  if  they  are  to  be  enlivened  by  any 
medicine.  To  be  given  in  proportionate  doses  as  all 
other  stimulants  according  to  the  effects  produced.  The 
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same  remaiks  hold  equally  applicable  to  this  remedy  as 
to  that  of  Cantharides,  and  I  certainly  would  not  hesi- 
tate in  administering  it  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  provided 
nothing  else  will  rouse  the  system.  We  need  not  be 
greatly  afraid  of  inflammation  in  a  disease  under  the 
circumstances  we  treat  this  one. 

As  relapses  in  cholera  are  by  no  means  of  an  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  great  care  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  that  he  be  steady  and  obedient  to  the  orders 
given.  He  must  avoid  all  fatiguing  exercises,  indiges- 
tible food,  and  his  diet  should  be  of  the  lightest  and  most 
easily  digestible  sort.  He  must  take  especial  precaution 
not  to  expose  himself  too  much  to  the  chills  of  either 
the  day  or  night.  Arrow-root,  Sago,  tapioca,  and  the 
like  will  be  the  most  proper  for  the  first  day  or  two,  to 
which  we  can  either  add  wine  or  spirits,  with  some  plea- 
sant arcmalic  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  seems  to  demand.  As  he  gradually 
recovers  strength,  then  we  may  administer  the  other 
more  easily  degestible  forms  of  diet,  always  observ- 
ing that  he  is  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  eating  or 
drinking  too  much,  he  ought  rather  to  take  little  at  a 
time,  and  more  frequently  during  the  day,  than  make  a 
good  meal  at  once.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  we 
will  effectually  guard  against  any  unpleasant  consequen- 
ces from  this  source.  The  bowels  are  often  long  capri- 
cious or  unsteady  after  the  attack,  in  such  instances  we 
may  do  well  to  treat  the  patient  under  the  idea  of  an 
irritable  state  of  the  bowels  and  general  system,  for  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  irritable  states  of  the  body,  he  feels 
uncomfortable,  teased,  fretted  or  short  of  temper,  &c. 
Blood-letting  is  in  no  case  to  be  used  unless  imperative- 
ly demanded,  for  by  the  misapplication  of  this,  even 
where  the  system  seems  capable  of  bearing  the  abstrac- 
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tion,  much  harm  will  be  done.    Our  leading  object 
is  to  restore  the  various  secretions  to  their  natural 
state,  this  may  be  now  most  effectually  accomplish- 
ed  by   gentle  laxatives.     For  this  purpose    we  will 
find  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  in  such  doses,  and 
at  such  intervals,  as  to  operate  gently,  of  much  ser- 
vice.   Or,  w  e  may   give   the  infusion   or  decoction 
of  bark  along  with  it,  as  this  condition  of  the  bowels  de- 
pends greatly  on  debility  and  torpor,  Or,  we  may  choose 
the  following,  to  three  or  four  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  add  as  much  of  the  powder  of  bark,  pour  on 
this  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
for  some  time  ;  then  decant,  and  give  the  patient  a  wine 
glass-full  three  or  four  times  daily,  some  powder  of  ginger 
may  be  added  to  make  it  more  palatable.    The  blue 
pill  and  rhubarb,  administered  in  such  doses,  and  at  such 
intervals,  as  to  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  seems  admira- 
bly adapted  for  such  a  purpose.     We  must  not  at 
any  time  be  over-anxious  to  operate  on  the  bowels  with 
cathartics,  but  we  must  sooth  and  give  them  time  to  re- 
turn to  their  proper  state.    All  strong  remedies  in  this 
way  must  be  avoided,  if  we  are  not  desirous  of  producing 
dysenteric  attacks,  with  protracted  cases  of  convalscence. 
If  any  man  be  so  foolish  then  as  to  administer  the  ol. 
tiglii !  1  would  certainly  fine  him  a  couple  of  guineas  for 
every  drop  that  had  been  given ; — this  is  the  most  detesta- 
ble remedy  which  any  one  can  possibly  use.    Castor  oil 
with  mucilage,  with  or  without  tincture  of  opium,  will  be 
found  a  most  excellent  medicine  for  acting  more  fully  on 
the  bowels,  when  such  is  our  object, — taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  our  blue  pills  with  quinine  every  morn- 
ing, or  oftener  if  required.   There  are  many  cases  which 
will  assume  a  dysenteric  character,  when  re-action  is 
fully  established ;  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  we 
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have  the  alimentary  canal  in  such  various  states  of  vitality, 
according  as  the  nervous  power  of  this  or  that  part  has 
suffered  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  blood 
vessels  are  consequently  disgorging  themselves  of  the 
bad  blood  they  contain.  Such  cases  are  to  be  cautiously 
marked,  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  too  hurriedly,  or 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  other  extreme  of  becoming  a 
fixed  disease.  Oh  !  the  ol.  tiglii,  what  nice  work  for  you 
here!  as  to  the  management  of  such  I  refer  to  dysentery. 
There  are  cases  of  Cholera  to  be  met  with  of  a  periodi- 
cal nature,  (so  we  are  informed.)  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
■we  might  as  well  enquire  into  that  of  intermittent  fever. 
Such  cases  are  in  general  attended  with  slight  symptoms. 
The  use  of  tonic  remedies  we  will  find  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  such, — the  more  especially  as  all  cases 
of  Cholera  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  debility  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  Such  remedies  therefore  become  indis- 
pensably necessary;  for  this  purpose  we  employ  decoc- 
tions and  infusions  of  different  bitters,  these  we  will 
find  answer  well.  Colombo  root,  gentian,  cascarilla  bark 
will  be  usefully  employed.  A  very  good  combination 
may  be  the  following,  cascarilla  infusion  5iiss,  tincture  of 
Colombo  Biij,  compound  tincture  of  cardamon  I'l  M. 
take  in  divided  doses  three  times  during  the  day.  I  observe 
also  that  wine  will  be  most  properly  administered  to  the 
weaker  patients.  Such  then  seems  to  be  the  general 
principles  for  our  guidance  in  the  after  treatment.  We 
will  not  unfrequently  observe  that  many  cases  get  spee- 
dily well,  after  the  primary  attack  has  been  subdued, 
these  may,  or  may  not  require  medicine,  the  generality  of 
cases,  however,  do  really  admit  of  much  attention,  for  we 
will  not  unfrequently  find  this  state  of  the  system,  induced 
by  the  operation  of  the  Cholera,  to  be  far  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  very  many  cases  of  the  original  attack. 
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Every  pvactitioner,liowever, must  be  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  the  profession  to  guide 
him  in  this  respect,  by  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  va- 
rious secretions,  and  giving  stability  to  the  human  frame. 

I  must  now,  in  conclusion  of  the  essay,  apologise  for 
entering  so  fully  into  many  points,  seemingly  detached, 
or  unconnected  with  this  subject,  as  well  as  dwelling  so 
much  on  several  points  of  the  treatment.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  subject  is  one  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting,  especially  at  the  present  crisis,  and  that 
none  have  so  fully  expatiated  on  these  particular  parts, 
I  hope  that  this  will  screen  me  from  the  imputation  of 
being  too  prolix.  If  these  observations  tend  in  anyway 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  men,  my 
object  is  gained.  Independent  of  all  that  has  been  urged, 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  disease  I  must  say  that 
there  are  cases  to  be  met  with  which  will  give  way  to  no 
plan  of  treatment,  and  will  bafile  our  best  directed  eiforts 
for  their  relief.  The  reason  of  our  failure,  has  alrea- 
dy been  pointed  out,  in  several  parts  of  the  essay,  and 
such  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  we  adop  t  mea- 
sures to  keep  up  the  play  of  the  nervous,  as  w  ell  as  the 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  I  now  beg  to  add, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  has  gone  past,  when  the 
chicanery  of  a  few  assuming  individuals,  sometimes  put 
an  end  to  all  philosophical  discussions  amongst  their 
own  circles  by  their  impudent  ipse  dixit,  or  vetos  like 
the  Roman  Lictors  of  old,—  I  forbid  it, — I  do  not  think 
so, — it  cannot  be  so,  and  the  like  foolish  expressions  con- 
stantly in  their  mouths.  Here  are  points  stated,  re- 
quiring a  true  and  impartial  philosophical  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  must  be  answered  in  this  way;  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  spirit  of  malevolence,  or  the  proud  boast- 
ing of  abilities  where  none  actually  exist.  "A  man  whose 
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"  mind  is  expanded  by  knowledge  learns  to  respect 
"  the  opinions  of  others  ;  from  anintimate  consciousness 
"  that  error  roots  itself  in  the  rank  soil  of  self-confi- 
*'  dence  ;  but  a  man  of  scanty  information,  and  being 
"  arrogant  in  mind,  or  eager  for  pre-eminence,  is  anxi- 
"  ous  to  hide  his  poverty,  by  his  presumption,  and  to 
"  gain  by  insolence  what  he  cannot  win  by  merit." 

Si  novisti  aliquid  rectius  isHus  candidus  imperii — si 
non  utere  his  mecum. 
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The  reacli'r  is  requested  to  take  into  accoimt  the  follow- 
ing oinksio7is  in  their  proper  place. 

At  page  lOS,  after  the  words  "  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity" then  is  to  folloiv — 

His  Majesty's  ship  Alligator,  on,  or  about  the  19th 
September,  1 S33,  while  in  Madras  roads,  painted  the  gun- 
room, Midshipmens  berth,  &c.  There  immediately  oc- 
curred cases  of  bowel  complaints, — some  by  no  means 
mild.  These  were,  at  the  time,  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  drinking  of  ginger  beer,  and  the  eating  of  fruits  pur- 
chased from  the  bum-boats.  On  the  22d,  I  left  her  to 
join  the  "  Undaunted  /'  and  on  the  23d,  she  sailed  for 
New  South  Wales.  The  same  evening  a  Cholera  case 
of  rather  a  severe  nature  occurred.  The  next  day  another, 
and  so  on,  adding  sometimes  two  or  three  daily,  until  the 
1st  October,  when  she  reached  Prince  of  Wales  Island; 
there  were  only  three  cases  of  death, — the  last  occurring 
this  day.  From  the  time  of  departure  till  she  passed 
Carnicobar  Island,  (on  the  fifth  day)  the  weather  was  very 
boisterous  and  wet,  and  the  decks  never  dry.  After  passing 
this  Island,  the  weather,  although  squally,  was  by  no  means 
so  bad.  In  the  a])ove  instance,  we  observe  the  cause  cer- 
tainly lurking  in  her,  and  brought  into  effective  opera- 
tion by  the  attending  circumstances  of  wet  decks, — the  ne- 
cessarily confined  air  within  her,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  weather.  These  were  the  only  two  ships  which  had 
Cholera,  while  lying  in  Madras  roads.  On  the  1st  Octo- 
])er,'the  moment  she  hauled  her  wind,  and, after  the  death 
of  a  fine  young  Midshipman,)  there  was  not  another  ad- 
mission on  the  sick  list.  Do  we  not  see  from  this  exam- 
ple what  our  object  ought  to  be, — viz.  to  proceed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  good  and  dry  weather,  and  lay  the  ship 
broad-side  to  the  breeze, — that  being  the  best  position  for 
free  ventilation  ? 
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His  Majesty's  ship  Satellite  amved  at  Trincomallee 
from  England,  in  the  beginning  of  April  1828.  Shortly  af- 
ter she  sailed  forMadras,and  thence  to  Calcutta^where  she 
arrived  in  the  early  part  of  May,  there  being  only  two  or 
three  cases  of  a  local  nature  on  the  sick  list.  The  first  four 
or  five  days,  while  at  this  anchorage  no  increase  of  sick  : 
but  mark  the  change  when  she  painted.  The  cholera  and 
bowel  complaints  now  assailed  her,  and  increased  daily, 
till  there  were  above  thirty  admissions  during  the  next 
nine  days.  After  leaving  Calcutta,  where  she  had  re- 
mained upwards  of  a  fortnight,  the  paint  being  now  dry, 
no  more  sickness  of  any  moment  occurred,  unless  two  or 
three  cases  of  slight  bowel  attacks  on  her  passage  down 
the  Hooghly,and  by  the  time  she  arrived  at  Madras,  the 
ships  company  were  in  perfect  health  ;  she  had  to  beat 
against  the  monsoon,  and  was  three  weeks  on  the  passage. 
It  was  evident  that  at  Calcutta,  the  cholera  atmosphere 
"was  present,  since  the  malady  was  committing  some  de- 
predations on  shore,  as  also  among  a  few  of  the  other 
ships  in  the  river,  but  certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  her.  As  to  the  condition  of  these  ships  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  had  painted,  although  I  believe  it  extreme- 
ly probable,  as  also  that  they  might  not  be  properly  ven- 
tilated, OT  their  holds  in  the  best  order.  Another  instance 
may  be  given  in  that  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Htjacinth  ; 
she  arrived  at  Madras  from  England  in  the  month  of 
October  18.33,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta  the  same  month, 
where  she  re-fitted  ;  she  also  was  rather  sharply  attacked 
by  the  Cholera^  and  be  it  observed  from  the  same  causes 
as  the  above. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Curagoa,  about  the  19th  Septem- 
ber 1834,  while  at  anchor  in  Madras  roads,  painted . 
The  same  evening,  or  next  day,  a  case  of  a  febrile  nature 
occurred,  then  another,  and  a  third  of  a  more  determin- 
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Oil  aspect.  Cases  of  this  nature  continuing  to  increase,  she 
was,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  very  properly  sent  to  cruise. 
While  she  was  absent  for  ten  days,  these  cases  amounted 
to  above  forty,  in  addition  to  the  casualty  ones,  mmy  of 
which  wore  boils  and  small  irritable  ulcers.  It  may  be 
asked  what  this  sickness  was  occasioned  by,  no  other 
ships  in  the  roadstead  being  assailed,  the  w^^ather 
at  the  time  being  variable,  and  near  the  change  of 
the  monsoon.  The  cause  of  production  must  surely 
have  existed  within  herself,  and  that  this  was  owing  to 
the  paint,  aided  in  its  operation  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  few,  if  any  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  sickness  in  the  C-iragoa'''  oc- 
curred somewhat  more  than  a  year  after  the  cholera  iti 
the  "  (J.'idiPmted"  and  "  AUigator."  That  she  escap- 
ed this  justly  dreaded  distemper,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  it  is  believed  had  the  same  peculiarity 
of  atmosphere  been  present,  as  in  the  previous  year,  she 
would  have  been  extremely  liable  to  have  had  a  very  se- 
vere attack.  It  was  fortunate  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  there  was  no  cholera  at  this  time,  either  on  shore 
or  afloat.  1  must  observe,  however,  that  there  existed 
within  herself  a  sufficient  cause  of  production  of  this  fe- 
brile malady,  this,  aided  by  the  dampness  of  the  air, 
produced  the  pecuhar  modification  of  disease.  There  is. 
a  circumstance  of  rather  an  odd  nature  connected  with 
this  disease,  the  sickness  occurring  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
amongst  those  who  slept  and  messed  in  the  aftermost 
two -thirds  of  the  ship, — the  Officers  forming  a  very  large 
item  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  sick  list.  Thosa 
who  messed  in  the  forem.ost,  one-third  escaped,  I  may  say 
to  a  man.  The  reason  of  this  fact  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  galley  fire  being  on  her  low- 
er deck,  kept  up  a  continual  circulation  of  pure  air,  this, 
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aicled  by  the  windsails,  kept  this  part  of  the  ship  free  of 
the  noxious  particles  emanating  from  the  paint.  Why 
those  in  the  aftermost,  two-thirds  suffered,  may  at  once 
be  named,  if  we  only  consider  the  more  extended  surface 
painted,  such  as  the  poop,  officers'  cabins,  &c. 

From  the  above,  it  follows  that  every  considerate  me- 
dical man,  in  the  intertropical  climes  of  the  East,  will 
put  his  caveas  against  painting  ships,  houses,  &c,  at 
these  particular  periods  of  the  year.  I  observe  that  any 
cause  which  tends  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  nervous 
power,  particularly  by  its  reduction,  will  render  the  body 
to  the  same  extent  susceptible,  and  it  will  be  acted  on 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  derangement  produced. 
When  we  hear  of  ships  being  singly  attacked,  we  may 
confidently  look  for  the  exciting  cause  at  least  existing 
in  a  major  degree  within  herself, — whether  this  proceeds 
from  paint, — or  the  bad  state  of  the  ship  as  regards  clean- 
liness generally,  or  of  her  holds,  with  inattention  to  pro- 
per ventilation,  &c.  I  have  more  than  once  observed, 
and  could  adduce  facts  to  prove,  that  at  the  periods  of 
the  year  alluded  to,  many  men  were  attacked  with  fever, 
pierely  from  exposure  to  the  effluvia,  while  working  in 
the  holds,  and  that  the  only  sufferers  were  those  who  were 
exposed  to  such  by  day  and  night,  with  a  variable  state 
of  the  weather  at  the  time  being,  and  I  am  positive  of 
having  witnessed  some  spasmodic  cases  of  cholera,  solely 
attributable  to  this  cause.  There  is  another  odd  occur- 
rence which  I  have  not  failed  to  observe  more  than  once 
in  these  general  attacks,  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
blood.  It  is  very  black  and  resembles  that,  which  is 
but  too  often  met  with  in  cholera.  These  patients  dp 
not  bear  bleeding  well  in  an  erect  posture,  they  should 
therefore  always  be  bled  in  a  recumbent  position,  else,  iu 
many  instances,  we  will  fail  to  obtain  enough  for  the  posi- 
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tive  amelioration  of  symptoms  before  sjTicope  is  produc- 
ed ;  even  the  most  robust,  in  an  erect  posture,  cannot,  in 
general,  bear  the  point  of  full  abstraction.  Does  the 
above  not  shew  that  the  operating  cause  is  the  same,  but 
minor  in  degree  ?  Let  none  bring  forward  these  cases  to 
condemn  the  opinions  advanced  as  to  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  in  so  far  as  venesection  is  concerned.  There  is 
a  most  material  difference  in  them,  since  the  innate 
powers  of  the  body  are  not  so  severely  assailed,  as  in  the 
more  inveterate  forms  of  cholera, — this  at  least  forms  a 
point  of  consequence.  Let  none  then  imagine  that  I 
draw  a  close  resemblance  between  them  and  cholera. 
In  the  remittent  fever  of  many  parts  of  India,  ivhen  ac-^ 
tion  is  full  1/  present,  as  indicated  by  the  full  pulse,  hot 
ski7i,  8fC.,  then  is  my  time  for  using  the  lancet,  so  as  to 
give  the  most  effectual  relief,  and  let  me  observe  here, 
that  I  would  not  think  of  phlebotomising  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  going  through  the  forms  by  only  detracting 
a  few  ounces  at  the  first,  and  then,  in  all  probability,  be 
compelled  to  repeat  the  operation  a  few  hours  after, 
when  now  we  find  re-action  established.  Why  then  not 
wait  until  action  be  well  in  being  ?  In  the  '*  iMelville'" 
in  October  and  November  1834,  we  treated  upwards  of 
280  cases  of  fever  ;  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Stiven  and  myself 
bled,  not  according  to  the  stated  number  of  ounces,  but 
for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  and  we  seldom  if  ever  failed 
to  accomplish  our  object  of  giving  a  decided  relief,  by  the 
first  bleeding.  There  was  blood  taken  away  from  these 
cases  to  above  o;/e  Hogshead  and  a  quarter  ■'  This,  be 
it  recollected,  is  not  by  any  means  a  random  statement, 
but  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  ounces  actually  added  toge- 
ther. I  recollect  well  the  case  of  a  boatswain's  mate, 
who  came  complaining  of  severe  pain  of  the  forehead, 
with  pain  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and  the  other  usual 
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symptoms  of  this  fever,  I  took  from  liim  at  one  bleeding 
sixty  ounces,  and  this  with  the  most  decided  reUef  of  alt 
the  untoward  symptoms.  At  the  very  time  this  man 
was  undergoing  the  opera,^ion,  my  own  servant  was  bled 
to  the  extent  of  fifty-six.  The  first  of  these  cases  was 
at  duty  in  four  or  five  days,  with  not  an  iota  of  com- 
plaint of  debility,  the  other  not  so  soon,  yet  he  was  not 
much  reduced.  Here  the  patient's  strength  was  saved, 
and  the  disease  checked  at  once,  which  is  certainly  far 
more  preferable  than  allowing  our  men  to  remain  long 
on  the  sick  list,  by  an  improper  mode  of  treatment.  The 
blood,  in  all  these  cases,  exhibited  the  dark  colour  so 
characteristic  of  cholera,  &c.  and  only  in  three  or  four 
instances  did  it  shew  the  huffy  coat ;  generally,  after 
flowing  some  time,  it  became  not  only  more  fluid  in  ap- 
pearance, but  also  much  more  florid  when  the  patients 
seldom  failed  to  experience  decided  benefit. 
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SYMPTOMS,  &c. 
Ill  taking  a  succinct  account  of  Berriherri,  it  is  iuteud- 
ed,  if  possiWe,  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  a  very  trouble- 
some and  perhap!«  a  no  less  fatal  complaint  than  (Jholera, 
which  some  few  years  ago  committed  considerable  depre- 
dations amon-st  our  tro<jps,and  tbeother  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  of  Ceylon.    The  disease  is  not  indigenous  to 
llie  Island,  as  it  is  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  India —in  ijarticular  along  the  adjacent  coasts. 
Previous  to  entering  on  theEtiology/jr  Pathology,of  berri- 
f>erri  ^which  in  so  lar  as  I  am  acquainted,  has  not  hithert-o 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  nor  has  it  been  classed  with 
any  otherdisease  it  may  not  be  improper  to  look  at  our  cata- 
logue, and  see  whether  there  are  any  with  which  we  may 
contrast  it.    Tliere  are  none  of  the  dropsical  con»plaints 
which,  in  their  priiwary  symptoms,   resemble  this,  as 
to   the    very   rapid    prostration   of   strength,  more 
especially  in  the  more  malignaat  species.    I,  with  some 
diffidence,  select  one,  with  which,  however,  in  the  mind* 
of  many  there  may  l>e  considerable  difficulty  to  encoun- 
ter. It  is  imagined  that  berriberri  bears  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  cholera,  in  so  far  as  it  runs  an  e<^lly  rapid 
course,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  api>ear  in  the 
sefjuel  ;  forgetting  for  a  moment  only,  that  it  has  some 
analogy  to  hydrothorax,  ascites,  anasarca,  and  other 
watery  effusions,  with  this  addendum  that  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  waddling  or  paralytic  state  of  the  lower 
extremities,— at  all  events  with  an  incapacity  of 
m  ovement.  In  turning  our  attention  to  the  symptoms, and 
r  ;ulra,tin<'  them  with  those  of  cholera^  it  is  not  intend- 
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ed  to  go  over  the  whole  of  them,  but  only  the  most  pro- 
minent in  each,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  all  of  them  u  ill  be 
found  to  bear  some  near,  or  distant  relation,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  what  we  might  expect  to  meet  with 
from  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in  assailing  the  different 
-textures  and  organs  of  the  body  :  the  arcana  of  this  com- 
plaint, as  regards  its  cause  or  causes,  will  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  after  part  of  the  investigation. 

It  must  strike  the  mind  of  a  superficial  and  non- 
superficial  observer  who  have  had  opportunities  of  see- 
ing cases  of  each  complaint,  especially  in  their  more 
malignant  forms,  that  both  are,  in  a  vast  variety  of  in- 
stances, almost  equally  fatal  in  so  far  as  regards  the  space 
of  time.  What  can  be  the  parts  assailed  by  the  operat- 
ing cause  to  produce  death  so  speedily,  by  acting  in 
many  instances  like  poisons  ?  Many  cases  of  Berriberri 
and  Cholera  could  be  adduced  which  have  run  their  fa- 
tal course  in  from  six,  or  eight,  to  thirty  hours.  The  dis- 
ease, more  immediately  the  subject  of  enquiry,  is  undey 
ordinary  circumstances  much  less  severe  than  the  other, 
for  obvious  enough  reasons.  Such  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  parts  operated  on,  or  those  primarily  attacked, 
being  generally  speaking  less  important  to  the  general 
system  than  the  functions  which  keep  vitality  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  shewn  that  in  Cholera,  the  nervous 
system  is  not  only  overpowered  at  its  very  centre,  but 
also  its  very  extreme  parts  are  also  shaken  by  the  univer- 
sally oppressing  cause.  Now  Berriberri  it  may  be  said 
has  for  its  real  cause  a  deficit  of  action  only  in  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  not  propagated  to 
the  brain,operating  in  many  instances  only  on  a  part  of  th? 
body  ;  as  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremities.  From  this  circumstance  we  have 
a  little  more  breathing  time,  not  only  for  the  judicious 
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application,  but  also  for  the  operation  of  onr  remedies, 
since  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  other  portions  of 
the  body  are  less  deadened,  than  they  are  in  Cholera, 
and  it  is,  in  most  instances,  only  towards  the  termination 
of  the  attack,  or  in  the  malignant  type  of  the  distemper 
that  such  come  to  suffer.    The  more  mild  forms  of 
berriberri,  so  far  as  regards  the  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system,    we  might  aptly  enough  compare  to 
the  bowel  cases  to  be  met  with  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  other  epidemic,  every  one  will  admit  that  such 
examples  are  only  modified  ones  of  that  disease,  depen- 
dent on  the  above  as  their  primary  cause.    The  con- 
nexion therefore  between  tlie  two,  if  the  above  is  ad- 
mitted, is  more  close  than  might  have  a  priori  appeared, 
Berriberri  makes  its  assaults  under  three  forms  or  va- 
rieties, these  with  propriety  may  be  reduced  to  two. 
What  has  been  termed  the  Ceylon  palsy  and  the  more 
mild  forms  may  be  united  together,  in  this  we  follow  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  and  thus  reduce 
the  division  to  the  benign  and  malignant. 

But  the  benign  variety,  (if  such  a  term  be  very  appli- 
cable to  any  inveterate  disease)  like  the  more  mikl  cases 
of  Cholera  is  very  apt  to  terminate,  and  this  quickly  in 
the  more  malignant ;  great  care  is  therefore  required  to 
watch  assiduously  every  case,  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance. As  to  the  rapid  fatility  of  the  distemper,  it  is 
stated  that  this  "  took  place  generally  in  a  sudden  man- 
"  ner,  very  frequently  while  speaking  to  one  man  I  have 
been  called  to  another,  whom  I  had  just  left  under 
"  promising  circumstances  and  have  found  him  gasping, 
"  his  eyes  protruded,  his  hands  clenched,  and  a  few 
"  minutes  have  closed  the  scene :  It  has  sometimes 
"  happened  that  the  man  I  was  addressing  has  been 
"  off  iu  the  same  manner."  There  is  something  in  this 
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passage  to  reconcile  us  to  the  new  view  of  the  complahit- 
the  sudden  death,  the  involuntary  action  of  the  muscles, 
as  in  the  clenching  of  the  hands,  and  the  hurried  res- 
piration so  observable  towards  the  close  of  Cholera,  are 
here  all  exhibited,  but  in  perhaps  another  set  of  mus- 
cles, evidently  shewing  that  there  is  the  same  cause 
in  operation  as  exists  in  Cholera  and  some  tetanic 
cases.  It  is  unlike  Cholera  in  this  that  it  does  not 
afflict  new  comers,  generally  speaking,  until  after  some 
months  residence,  or  until  the  nervous  power  becomes 
liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  operating  cause.  There  is 
also  the  Hypocratic  face  truly  characteristic  of  each, 
the  hurried,  or  accelerated  respiration,  is  present  in  many 
instances  of  both.  Let  medical  men  ridicule  the  opi- 
nion as  to  the  nervous  system  being  that  primarily  as- 
sailed, and  acted  on  in  the  production  of  various  dis- 
tempers, also  as  to  its  acting  like  a  galvanic  power,  or  a 
something  analogous.  Can  they  say  what  are  the  whole 
purposes  the  nerves  serve  in  the  animal  economy, — that 
they  are  of  every  import  to  it,  none  but  a  madman 
would  attempt  to  deny.  Therefore  being  a  part  and  a 
principal  one  too,  it  is  surely  ridiculous  in  the  extreme 
to  put  a  negative  to  the  subject  that  when  attacked 
they  will  not  transmit  disturbed  action  to  a  portion  or 
to  the  whole  body.  Can  any  one  pretend  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  this  niay  proceed? — none — for  it  may  be  as 
various  as  the  number  and  amount  of  the  exciting 
agents,  or  as  a  combination  of  such  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This  even  as  arising  from  an  inflammation 
of  their  coats  or  substance,  or  the  reverse.  That  there 
are  diseases  produced  from  a  deranged  state  of  them  is 
as  plain  as  a  demonstration  from  reason  can  make  it,  such 
modified  by  the  causes  in  operation,  each  producing  dis- 
tinct attacks,  or  a  combination  of  symptoms  peculiarly 
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their  own  :  yet  we  cannot,  on  inspection,  detect  any  thing 
like  a  lesion  in  their  structure,  merely  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  operating  cause  destroys  life  ere  this 
can  take  place.  Jn  such  cases  very  many  must  have 
ocular  demonstration  for  all  the  phenomena,  hefore  they 
admit  the  premises  ;  it  may  be  observed  as  to  this 
class,  that  the  creed  of  their  belief  must  be  small  indeed. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  ranting  or  cajoling  about  the  invi- 
sible nature  of  the  actions  of  the  nerves,  but  admit 
them  at  once  as  being  those  agents  on  which  the 
production  and  operation  of  certain  diseases  depend  ; 
but  to  our  subject. 

In  Berriberri,  we  often  have  a  most  distressing  dys- 
pnoea, as  might  have  been  expected,  where  the  disease 
progresses,  and  where  the  lungs  are  involved  in  conse- 
quence of  an  abstraction  of  part  of  their  nervous  pow- 
er. Do  we  not  meet  with  many  cases  of  chronic  cough, 
as  depending  on  a  deranged  action  of  the  nerves,  which 
«upply  the  muscles  about  the  larynx.  In  this  disease  we 
have  an  effusion  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  res- 
piratory apparatus,  and  the  more  the  watery  particles  of 
the  blood  escape  into  their  texture,  the  greater  the  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration.  The  state  of  the  ahmentary  se- 
cretions is  generally  inactive  and  diminished, —the 
urine  scanty,  or  not  at  all  secreted.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  these  secretions  should  be  imperfect,  or  suspended, 
for,  as  formerly  observed  in  the  investigation  of  cholera, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  demand  on  the  se- 
cretions of  one  part  of  the  system,  the  others  will  be  in 
a  proportionate  degree  decreased;  here  may  be  men- 
tioned the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  two  diseases.  In 
cholera,  in  consequence  of  the  abstraction  of  the  nervous 
influence  from  the  blood,  by  being  acted  on  in  the  manner 
stated_,  we  have  its  fluid  particles^  or  stnmi,  lot  loose 
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in  a  great  degree  into  the  alimentary  canal,  where- 
as in  this,  it  is  believed,  that  the  same  takes  place  into 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  vessels  this  is  less  quickly  done.  Hence 
it  follows  that  in  the  first  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers 
it  should  take  place  more  speedily  than  in  the  last,  since 
fhe  whole  circle  in  the  chain  of  nervous  communication 
is  involved.  The  state  of  the  skin,  in  each  disease,  is 
something  characteristic  of  a  similar  operating  cause, — 
it  is  cold  and  clammy  in  Cholera,  in  Berriberri  although 
it  is  so  to  some  extent  yet  there  is  nothing  like  the 
profusion  of  fluid  which  is  poured  out  in  the  other.  As 
to  the  state  of  the  pulse  little  need  be  said,  for,  in  com- 
paring both  diseases,  we  will  find  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  impaired  according  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
assailed  by  the  oppressing  action, — in  this  degree  we  find 
it  varying  in  quickness,  fulness,  slowness,  regularity, 
irregularity,  &c. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  we  will  find 
a  more  close  approximation  to  the  well  marked  symp- 
toms of  cholera  as  met  with  more  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  the  attack.  There  is  much  uneasiness 
about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  a  very  severe 
tlrirst,  an  incessant  vomiting,  and  we  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  severe  spasms  of  the  muscles.  The  extremities 
are  cold,  the  countenance  strongly  Hypocratic,  or  of 
that  livid  leucophlegmatic  appearance  so  well  marked  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  hydrothorax.  Some  may  be  in- 
clined to  say  and  justly,  that  we  have  many  of  the  above 
symptoms  present  in  other  diseases  besides  these  two,  as 
well  as  from  poisons,— why  then  are  such  not  called  va- 
rieties of  cholera  ?  My  answer  is  that  in  all  diseases  in 
which  we  find  many  of  these  present,  every  one  of 
them  depends  on  a  derangement  of  the  nerves,  but  that 
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the  exciting  or  operating  cause  in  them  is  different  from 
that  which  occurs  in  the  contrasting  complaints  and  in 
some  cases  of  poisons.  There  are  none  which  produce 
such  a  powerful  tendency  to  a  destruction  of  the  blood, 
by  the  abstraction  of  its  vitality,  which  resides  in  the 
nervous  power,  thereby  causing  a  dismemberment  of  its 
particles.  In  Berriberri,  and  in  Cholera  it  seems  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  case  :  we  also  know  that  some  poisons 
have  this  peculiar  property,  when  taken  in  large  doses. 
Arsenic,  for  example,  will  induce  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  cholera,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  vomiting  and  purging 
of  the  same  sort  of  matter ; — but  that  such  dejectioas 
resemble  those  of  the  more  inveterate  Indian  epidemic,  I 
have  my  doubts.  The  reason  why  all  the  symptoms  are 
not  present  may  be  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  ac- 
tion, as  also  only  involving  a  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  hence  we  have  a  difference  of  power  producing  a 
difference  of  effect,  not  only  on  the  nerves  but  the  blood 
also.  Accordingly  we  have  an  altered  state  of  the  blood 
from  many  causes,,such  as  the  duration  of  the  operating 
power,  the  inveteracy  of  the  symptoms,  the  magnitude 
of  the  exposure,  with  many  other  things  to  be  taken  into 
our  serious  consideration,  each  or  all  of  the  above  pro- 
ducing a  major  or  minor  degree  of  the  appearances  met 
with  ;  as  each  may  act  reciprocally,  the  one  may  be  con- 
sidered the  parent  of  the  other. 

I  look  on  Berriberri  as  depending  on  a  particular  dis  - 
position  some  how  or  other  induced  in  the  system  by 
agents  of  a  powerful  nature,  these  in  all  probability  the 
same  with  those  of  epidemic  cholera.  Such  favoured 
by  certain  states  of  the  body  more  or  less  favourable  to 
the  production  of  this  particular  malady.  In  pursuing 
the  analogy  of  relationship,  I  observe  that  the  constitu- 
tions which  suffer  most,  are  those  of  the  habitual  tippler. 
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the  night  reveller,  or  debauchee,  in  short  all  whose  bo- 
dies have  been  impaired  by  other  and  various  stimuli, 
whether  this  proceeds  from  long  residence  in  an  inter- 
tropical climate,  or  from  excessive  fatigue  produced, 
I>y  night  and  day  watchings,  particularly  amongt  soldiers 
in  unhealthy  and  wet  seasons  of  such  places.  Thus  the 
nervous  power  being  worn  out,  or  much  exhausted,  causes 
a  torpidity  and  flaccidity  of  the  muscular  powers, which  is 
aided  greatly  by  a  bad  or  non-nutricious  diet.  The  stout 
and  robust  are  much  less  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  each 
than  those  of  the  above  description.  The  latter  from 
long  habitude  are  anly  capable  of  withstanding  the  sti- 
mulus of  drink,  this  in  a  limited  degree,  they  cannot 
bear  that  which  is  given  by  extra  exercise  either  of  the 
body  or  mind.  This  disease,  as  met  with  on  the  Island 
of  Ceylon,  is  much  more  prevalent  about  the  period  of 
the  changes  of  the  monsoon,  when  the  weather  is  variable 
fropi  dry  to  w^et,  and  at  all  times  with  much  vapours  ia 
the  atmosphere.  The  heat  of  the  day  being  oppres- 
sive, produces  a  corresponding  relaxation  in  the  body, 
and  renders  it  but  ill  adapted  for  withstanding  the  chill- 
ing cold  of  the  evenings,  which  not  unfrequently  pre- 
vails at  these  periods.  At  other  times  the  days  and 
nights  are  so  suffocatingly  hot  as  to  oblige  the  people 
to  seek  for  reUef  either  by  a  direct  exposure  to  the  night 
air,  or  cooling  drinks,  or  both.  Add  to  all  this  the  noxi- 
ous effluvia  proceeding  from  various  sources, — whether 
such  be  from  an  excess  of  vegetation,  or  from  the  putrid 
withered  fruits,  which  are  allowed  to  decay  on  the  trees, 
or  from  the  other  prolific  quarters,  all  of  them  contri- 
bute powerfully  to  the  production  and  support  of  the 
disease.  The  manner  in  which  these  act,  has  been 
already  fully  considered,  and  it  may  again  be  stated 
that  inipvessions  made  at  the  extremity  of  the  nervous 
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system  are  at  times  rapidlj^  communicated  to  the  origin, 
here  they  may  remain,  and  produce  disease,  or  be  trans- 
mitted to  other  parts,  which,  being  disturbed  and  taking 
on  action,  send  the  impression  of  a  diTerent  sort  back 
again  to  the  sensorium  commune, — hence  we  have  dis- 
eases varied  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Now  the 
diseased  action  may  proceed  no  farther  than  their  ori- 
gins, hence  the  spinal  cord  may  suffer  in  some  poriion 
of  it,  and  the  impression  remaining  here,  we  may  ha\e 
a  partial  paralysis  as  the  consequence  ;  it  is  therefore  no 
ditllcult  ma  tter  to  explain  the  icaddlhg  goit  which 
takes  place,  this  from  an  affection  principally  of  the  lum- 
bar nerves.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  atmos- 
phere can  operate  on  the  nervous  extremities  by  enter- 
ing the  porous  substance  of  the  skin  and  other  parts, 
independent  of  the  lungs  and  stomach,  thus  the  impres- 
sions may  either  remain  and  operate  here,  or  be  propa- 
gated to  the  general  storehouse,  from  which  all  our  ac- 
tions emanate.  'I  hat  there  is  an  action  of  this  nature, 
or  external  respiration,  we  may  as  little  hesitate  to  con- 
cede as  that  the  operation  of  the  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary for  the  nourishment  of  the  chick  in  ovo.  W  e  know 
that  if  an  egg  is  completely  gummed,  the  process  of 
incubation  will  be  stopped.  So  fish  will  die  when  the 
water  in  which  they  are  is  very  closely  surrounded 
with  ice,  for  this  also  excludes  the  action  of  the  air.  So 
would  man  suffer  most  materially  if  he  did  not  pay  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  his  skin,  for  by  allowing  the 
filth  to  collect,  he  would  thereby  cau'^e  an  impediment 
to  free,  and  what,  in  colder  regions,  has  been  termed  in- 
sensible perspiration.  He  suffers  not  only  from  this 
cause,  l)ut  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  much  of  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  injurious  effects,  which  such  has  in  ex- 
cluding, in  a  great  degree,  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
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keeps  up  an  external  respiration  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  nervous  twigs. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  appearances 
met  with  on  dissection,  here  also  will  he  found  a  few  points 
of  resemblance.  In  both,  there  is  more  or  less  venous 
congestion,  not  only  in  the  vessels,  but  also  in  the  larger 
viscera.  In  berriberri,  as  might  have  been  expected,  we 
will  find  a  greater  abundance  than  in  cholera,  as  here 
■we  have  a  vast  proportion  of  this  fluid  carried  out  of 
the  body,  through  the  alimentary  canal,  whereas  in  the 
former  the  blood  is  stagnating  in  the  parts  :  such  also 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  formidable  epidemic  in 
which  there  is  but  little  vomiting  or  purging,  for  either 
in  these  cases,  or  in  berriberri,  there  is  certainly  less  of 
the  vital  fluid  expended,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
severe  forms  of  cholera,  or  even  the  sweating  sickness. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  at  times 
inflamed,  this,  however,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  very 
deceptive  appearance,  for,  by  pressing  the  parts  gentl)', 
we  can  force  out  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of 
this,  when  they  assume  their  natural  colour  and  tex- 
ture. The  most  prominent  feature,  however,  is  the 
efiiision  into  the  cellular  texture,  this  is  to  be  met 
with  at  times  distended  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly as  shewn  by  the  anasarcous  sort  of  swelling  of  the 
under  extremities,  we  meet  fluid  also  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  the  lungs  and  pericardium,  abdomen,  &c. 
Such  taking  place  in  the  short  time  that  it  often  does, 
must  have  some  general  and  powerful  cause  for  its  pro- 
duction. That  this  is  in  consequence  of  a  disordered 
state  of  the  nervous  system  will  afterwards  appear. 

Such  then,  briefly  considered,  are  the  leading  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease,  without  regard  to  order 
or  even  a  general  enumeration  of  them.    The  analogy 
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if,  coTisideraUe,  and  would  appear  more  plain  by  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  subject.  These,  however,  are  passed 
over,  and  we  now  come  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  accumulation  of  watery  fluids  takes  place  in  the 
rellular  texture,  and  why  it  does  so  in  such  a  short 
Kpace  of  time,  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  hours. 

Jt  is  presumed  every  one  will  admit  that  the  blood 
must  be  the  fountain  from  which  this  supply  is  derived. 
J3ut  the  manner  in  which  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
fluid  occurs  has  not  as  yet  iu  so  far  us  I  am  aware,  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.    In  the  prosecution  of  the 
enquiry  I  may  be  unsuccessful  as  others, — if  so  it  will  be 
a  failure.    We  are  well  aware  that  cholera,  in  its  more 
severe  forms,  is  generally  attended  with  vomiting  and 
purging  of  a  wheyisii  coloured  fluid  ;  the  manner  iu 
w  hich  this  is  produced  has  abeady  been,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  satisfactorily  explained,    'i  he  manner  iu  which 
the  production  of  the  fluid,  as  well  as  the  rajad  prostra- 
tion of  strength  takes  place  in  this  disease,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  somewhat  the  following    way.    ^^'e  are 
now  well  convinced  that  all  tho.s<^  of  a  certaiu  mode  of 
life,  the  sedentary,  debauched,  and  the  like,  whose  nerv- 
ous system  is  weakened,  and  in  whom  the  actions  of  the 
body  are  greatly  impaired,  and  those  sijuilarly  situated, 
either  from  old  age,  or  exposure  to  the  influence  of  certain 
morbific  materials,   vhelher  aeriform  or  otherwise,  are 
equally  lialde  to  an  attack  of  this  malady,  as  they  are  to 
cholera.    'J 'he  attack,  however,  is  modified  by  certaiu 
circumstances,  such  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  sys- 
tem, either  in  its  corporeal  or  mental  capacity,  in  resist- 
ing the    morbific  princij)les.    The  disease  iu  question 
then  seems  to  be  pro luced  by,  and  depend-s  on  a  dimi- 
nutioH  of  the  nervous  p^wer  of  a  particular  part,  or  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  nervous  system^  proceediug  from  (ho  above 
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causes.  In  the  first  view  of  the  case,  we  have  that  wad-' 
clling  gait,  such  arising  from  an  affection  of  the  lumbar 
nerves,  or  those  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  ;  from, 
which  circumstance  the  disease  has  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Ceylon  palsy.  This  diminution  of  nervous 
power  may  be  looked  on  as  arising  in  two  ways,  or  in 
the  end  conjointly, — either  the  spinal  canal  itself  may 
he  the  first  part  to  feel  forcibly  the  operation  of  the 
exciting  cause,  and  dissection  proves  that,  in  some  instan- 
ces, this  is  the  case,  or  secondly  the  extremity  may  be 
primarily  the  seat  of  the  attack ;  in  this  way  the 
distemper  is  introduced,  and  the  one  part  may  affect 
the  other.  I  consider  the  latter  method  the  most 
frequent  in  which  the  disease  is  introduced  and 
operates, — this  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  the 
morbific  principle  has  to  act  on.  The  consequence  of 
this  loss  of  power  or  tone  to  the  nerves,  will  be  a  depri- 
vation of  the  main  support  of  that  stimulus,  which  the 
blood  vessels  and  muscular  parts  have  to  continue  their 
actions  in  due  and  efficient  force,  this  is  perhaps  in  a 
superior  degree  the  case  in  respect  of  those  parts  more 
immediately  near  the  surface  ;  in  this  last,  as  well  as  the 
farther  the  circulating  medium  is  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  action,  so  will  there  be  a  corresponding  degree  of 
inactivity  manifested.  This  may  hold  good  as  respects 
the  more  internal  parts,  for  we  find  that  the  nerv.  s 
of  the  lungs  are  at  times  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  the  oppressing  cause,  and  are  injured  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  those  on  the  skin.  Thus  then  the 
circulation  not  only  becomes  languid,  but  the  blood 
vessels  having  lost  much  of  their  tone,  will  hence  allow 
the  more  fluid  practicles  of  the  blood  to  escape, — this 
too  without  a  rupture  of  their  coats,  as  we  see  not  unfrc- 
quently  in  certain  cases  of  epistaxis,  and  many  other 
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complamts  even  of  the  hydropic  order.  From  (lie  great 
inactivity  of  the  circulation,  the  blood  becomes  stagna 
ting  as  it  were  in  the  blood  vessels,  consequently  they 
are  surcharged  with  fluid,  which  cannot  be  wilhtlrawn 
in  due  time,  ere  many  of  its  serous  particles  are  given 
out.  rience  the  oozing  out  of  the  vessels, — it  escapes 
amongst  the  cellular  and  muscular  parts,  (as  into  the 
pai-enchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,) 
and  into  every  part  of  the  body  sul)ject  to  this  derange- 
ment of  action.  These  serous  particles  cannot  be  taken 
up  in  due  time  by  the  absorbents,  for  they  also  are  now 
suffering  from  the  same  cause,  being  thereby  paialij.sed 
in  their  actions  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  sud'er 
in  cholera. 

There  are  some  ques^tions  I  have  little  doubt  but  will 
be  asked  in  this  stage  of  the  investigation.    Why  do  not 
the  same  sort  of  \\  atery  depositions  occur  in  cases  of 
paralysis  from  injuries  or  other  causes  ?    Why  does 
not  this  fluid,  if  deposited  in  the  manner  supposed,  not 
run  of  by  the  bowels  as  in  cholera,  or  by  the  kidneys  as 
in  diabetes  ?  The  first  question  may  be  answered  by 
stating  that  in  paralysis  from  injuries,  it  may  be  true 
that  there  is  enough  of  the  nervous  power  destroyed 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  parts,  but  then  this  only 
takes  place  in  a  partial,  and  not  a  general  manner,  for  the 
whole  nervous  action  is  not  destroyed  or  greatly  oppres- 
sed.   Besides,  the  nerves  of  motion  may  only  be  injured, 
yet  there  are  sufllicient  branches  from  other  sources  left 
untouched,  which  will  continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  they 
can,  vitalily  to  the  parts,  this,  although  in  a  minor  degree, 
is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  action  in  the  vessels  so 
as  to  prevent  exudation,  to   the  extent  met  with  in 
Rerriberri.    When,  however,  a  general  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities  has  occurred,  and  continued  for  a 
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short  time^  we  all  know  there  is  not  only  a  gradual 
wasting  of  the  limbs,  but  that  there  is  also  a  strong 
tendency  to  large  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  do 
what  we  please,  especially  in  elderly  people,  we  cannot 
remedy  the  evil  in  toto — thus  shewing  a  torpidity  of  the 
muscles,  and  blood  vessels,  all  occasioned  by  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  nervous  power.     The  difference  then  con- 
sists in  this,  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  sufficient  nerv- 
ous power  left  for  carrying  on  the  vitality  or  life,  al- 
though attended  by  a  deficiency  of  motion  ;  the  longer 
it  continues  the  more  severe  it  becomes,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  greater  the  extent  of  lesion  to  the  nervous 
stimulus,  the  more  and  more  varied  are  the  symptoms. 
But,  in  berriberri,  the  whole  of  the  nervous  power  in  the 
extreme  parts,  as  well  perhaps  as  in  a  great  measure  at 
their  origin,  seems  to  be  powerfully  oppressed  from  the 
very  first,  by  being  acted  on  by  the  morbific  poisonous 
principle  so  often  alluded  to.    The  second  question  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  answered,  by  taking  into  account 
the  inactive  state  of  the  absorbents,  as  well  as  the  partial 
paralysed  state  of  the  nervous  power  in  diabetes  ;  here, 
however,  there  is  a  greater  depression  of  it,  so  that  the 
kidneys  come  to  suffer  in  conjunction  M"ith  the  other 
viscera.    The  inactivity  of  the  absorbents  and  veins, 
which  may  be  supposed,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  ca- 
pable of  taking  up  the  superabundant  quantities  of 
fluid  deposits,  also  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  Even 
granting  that  this  fluid  were  partially  taken  up,  yet 
the  inactive  state  of  the  circulation  would  prevent  its 
getting  so  quickly  out  of  the  system  as  it  would  other- 
wise do.    As  to  the  fluid  not  running  off  by  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  as  in  a  diarrhrea,  or  cholera,  has  been  alrea- 
dy in  part  answered  by  supposing  that  the  resisting 
power  here  is  stronger  than  it  is  on  the  surface,  else  we 
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should  have  something  like  a  dysentery  of  a  certain 
stamp.    The  disease,  therefore,  from  certain  peculiari- 
ties we  are  not  exactly  acquainted  with,  seems  more 
disposed  to  confine  itself  to  the  parts  primarily  attack- 
ed.   When  it  commits  more  extensive  inroads  on  the 
body,  the  supply  is  furnished  of  sufficient  force  to  de- 
fend the  bowels  well,  hence  they  escape  until  the  dis- 
ease is  so  far  advanced  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  remedi- 
al measures,  the  parts  that  suffer  most  are  those  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation. 
But  many  may  think  that  this  is  not  saying  enough, 
since  we  are  aware  that  the  sanguineous  system  of  the 
viscera  is  most  extensive  ;  dissec  tions  prove  it  to  be 
loaded  or  gorged  with  blood, — congestions  here  then 
should  be  more  apt  to  be  thrown  off  by  the  intestines, 
than  by  the  other  parts.    This  might  be  true  were  they 
the  suffering  portions,  but  the  distemper  is  of  a  less 
aggravated   nature   than   cholera,  to   be   injured  in 
this  manner,  it  may  also  be  stated  that  no  two  such 
active  operations  ever  take  place  in  the  body  at  one 
and  the  same  time.     That  which  is  first  ialvoduced 
will  predominate,  as  happens  in  this  instance,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  operation  either  until  the  system,  aided  by  our 
remedies,  is  enabled  to  re-act  with  sufhcient  permanency, 
or  until  death  ends  the  conflict.    From  what  has  been 
advanced,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  more  internal  parts,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  fluids  are  poured  out  into  the 
cellular  texture,  as  also  the  rapid  and  general  prostra- 
tion of  strength  which  usually  occurs  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder.    We  need  not  therefore  be  asto- 
nished that  there  shoidd  be  a  palsied  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, when-  we  consider    the   great   abstraction  of  its 
nervous  power.    Thus  I  have  very  briefly  attempted 
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to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  Berriben-i,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  occasioned,  as  well  as  its  various 
symptoms,  and  also  entered  into  a  few  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  In  fine,  then  the  two  diseases 
may  be  classed  under  the  same  genus,  only  with  this 
difference  that  the  one  shews  its  ravages  on  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  the  other  on  the  more  external  parts,— as 
the  cellular  raenihrance  and  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 


CHAP.  IL 


TREATMEMT. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  treatment, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful here,  as  in  cholera,  I  mean  as  respects  the  se- 
vere or  malignant  attacks  ;  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
subject  I  shall  be  as  concise  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. The  first  point  demanding  attention  is  that  of 
blood-letting. 

Blood  leting.  This,  as  a  remedy,  has  been  approv- 
ed of  by  some,  and  condemned  by  others,  it  would  be  a 
wonder  indeed  if  it  has  escaped  such  treatment  as  it  has 
met  with  in  every  other  disease  in  which  it  has  been 
recommended.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion 
may  at  once  be  accounted  for  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  diirerent  states  of  the  constitution  attacked,  as 
well  as  the  duration  of  time,  the  patient  has  been  under 
its  influence.  If  my  views  are  well  founded,  our  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  may  be  soon  determined,  as  there  is  a 
congested  state  of  viscera  with  turgesence  of  the  blood- 
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vessels,  we  might,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some,  not  do  wrong  by  removing,  at  any  time,  a  certain 
proportion  of  blood  ;  by  which  means  we  may  turn  the 
tide  of  affairs,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  fluid.    But,  as  the 
skin  is  cold,  many  will  say  that  there  is  no  blood  circu- 
lating here,  and  a  loss  of  almost  all  action  in  the  ab- 
sorbents of  these  parts — consequently  there  can  be  no 
fluid  given  out  to  the  cellular  texture.    In  this  disease, 
we  will  find  that  the  powers  of  the  circulation  are  not 
exactly  so  much  oppressed  as  in  cholera,  and  that  there 
is  always  more  circulating, — thus  it  will  permeate  the 
vessels,  and,  small  as  the  quantum  is,  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiency for  the  supply  of  that  which  is  found  on  inspec- 
tion,— this  is  another  fatal  drain  on  the  vital  fluid. 
By  bleeding  early  we  may,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent 
this  from  taking  place,  but  the  practice  will  be  of  bufc 
little  benefit  in  the  after  stages,  since  here  it  is  much 
the  same  as  in  cholera,  we  want  a  power  or  powers  suf- 
ficient to  put  it  in  motion,  as  well  as  to  keep  up 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system.    So  that,  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  doing  good,  we  must  use  it  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  formation  of  the  attack,  or  very  soon  after, 
because,  if  it  is  delayed  until  the  distemper  has  made  some 
progress,  we  will  find  that  we  only  do  harm.    We  can 
easily  perceive  why  blood-letting  should  relieve  the  severe 
dyspncEa,  for,   by  taking  off  the  congestion  of  the 
system  generally,  it  will  also  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  in  part  only,  and,      a  matter  of  course,  the 
lungs  will  receive  their  quota  of  benefit.  Phlebotomi- 
sing largely  in  berriberri  would  prove  very  injurious,  not 
only  by  a  too  great  abstraction  from  the  circulating  me- 
dium,  but   also  from   the  general   debility  thereby 
induced  ;  we  have  very  frequently  too  much  of  this  to 
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contend  with  in  those,  who  are  victims  of  the  malady, 
so  that  in  the  end,  if  perchance  we  succeed  in  producing 
re-action,  we  will  have  severe  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Small  bleedings  will  be  useful  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  breathing,  but  with  no  other  view  can  it  be  safely- 
practised.  The  person  who  lays  down  rules  for  blood- let- 
ting, especially  in  a  hot  climate,  can  know  but  very  lit- 
tle of  the  grand  principles  of  his  profession;  it  is 
not  by  abstracting  a  stated  number  of  ounces  that 
we  can  gain  our  ends  ;  such  therefore  is  not  attempted, 
but  a  general  rule  for  our  guidance,  is  all  that  can  be  con- 
sistently pointed  out.  I  would,  however,  in  the  milder 
forms  of  this  complaint,  prefer  the  moderate  abstraction 
of  the  vital  fluid,  and  should  the  dyspnoea  return  we  can 
again  repeat  it.  By  following  the  opposite  plan,  and 
bleeding  largely  at  first,  we  may  do  irreparable 
injury,  since  the  patients  attacked  are  of  that  de- 
scription who  stand  the  effects  of  the  operation  badly, — 
being  debauchees,  or  those  in  whom  a  manifest  degree 
of  debility  has  been  previously  in  existence.  It  may  be 
asked  why  not  bleed  largely  at  first  so  as  to  remove  or 
prevent  the  venous  congestion  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  may 
be  stated  that,  in  diseases  of  this  nature,  bleeding 
under  such  circumstances  so  far  from  removing,  only  pro- 
duces in  the  body  a  greater  tendency  to  it,  by  inducing 
a  greater  degree  of  torpidity  and  debility  in  the  whole 
and  strongly  predisposing  to  the  greater  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  more  internal  parts ;  it  thus  throws  a  load  on 
theactionsof  the  heart  which  must  provehighly  oppressive. 
This  is  not  the  only  evil  attending  such  practice, — we 
will  find  that  there  is  also  a  relaxation  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels very  apt  to  occur,  for  their  tone  must  be  reduced, 
and  thus  an  encouragement  is  afforded  in  the  after  stages 
to  a  more  speedy  and  effectual  collection  of  fluid.  I 
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may  refer  to  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  suLject  on 
cholera,  where  the  views  advocated  will  be  found  equally 
applicable  here. 

Without  observing  any  distinct  arrangement  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  medicines,  I  shall  rather  at- 
tend to  the  general  indications  required,  and  therefore 
proceed  by  saying  that  the  most  feasible  plan  of  proce- 
dure seems  to  be  to  rouse  and  strengthen  the  system. 
Blood-letting,  when  very  early  employed,  may,  by  taking 
off  the  onus  of  venous  congestion,  accomplish  in  part 
the  first  intention,  but  this  only  in  certain  cases.  Our 
indications  of  cure  therefore  are  to  set  the  nervous  power 
in  action, — to  endeavour  to  cause  the  effused  fluid  to  be 
absorbed,  and,  by  supporting  the  bodily  powers,  prevent 
such  a  tendency.  The  means  for  effecting  these  indica- 
tions are  such  as  we  find  of  considerable  efficacy  in  drop- 
sical complaints  when  attended  with  much  debility.  In 
the  more  mild  forms  of  the  disease  the  nervous  power 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  roused  by  stimulants  and  sti- 
mulating embrocations,  and  these  may  be  joined  at  times 
with  certain  sedative  medicines,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  and  the  judgment  of  the  prescriber,  care 
being  taken  that  we  do  not  use  the  latter  in  too  great 
abundance,  as  we  would  thus  only  lull  the  action  we  are 
attempting  to  establish — the  following  may  be  a  good 
embrocation. 

R    Spr.  camphor — Bss. 
Tk .   cantharides  — 5iij  • 
Lig.  ammon.  pural — §ss. 
Liniment,  saponis — Sviij.  m.  et.  fl. 
Liniment.    If  there  be  severe  cramps  with  great  pain 
then  we  may  add  sulphuric  aether  3vj  and  Tk.  opii 
.^iij.    This  as  an  entire  liniment  will  be  found  highly 
useful  in  rhuraatic  attacks,  after  the  more  acute  symp- 
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toms  have  been  subdued.  Mustard  powder  rubbed  over 
the  extremities  will  be  found  also  of  great  utility.  Sina- 
pisms applied  to  different  parts  will  also  prove  of  much 
use,  in  particular  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  especial- 
ly when  there  is  considerable  irritability  of  this  viscus ; 
or  the  same  sort  of  applications  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  down  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  either  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  part  or  for  the  subduction  of  general  irritability. 
A  blister,  applied  to  the  lumbar  region,  the  moment  the 
patient  is  attacked,  will  also  prove  of  great  service  snd 
should  never  be  omitted.  If  a  hot  bath  is  thought  proper 
this  should  be  a  medicated  one,  (the  nitro-muriatic  acid.) 
and  this  pretty  strong.  Such  a  remedy  however  is 
better  applied  by  sponging  the  body,  for  thus  we  do 
not  disturb  the  patient  so  much,  nor  run  the  risk  of  da- 
maging the  system  by  the  depressing  power  of  the  heat. 
In  short,  any  of  the  mineral  acids  will  do  for  sponging, 
and  should  never  be  omitted ;  since  no  other  remedy  has 
such  powers  on  the  nervous  action  of  the  whole  surface. 

For  internal  exhibition,  we  have  various  cordials  and 
stimulants,  with  the  view  of  rousing  the  system,  and  sup- 
porting the  strength,  are  they  to  be  had  recourse  to  ?  To 
encourage  the  action  of  the  absorbents  we  may  find  the 
following  exceedingly  useful  not  only  in  this  disease  but 
in  most  forms  of  dropsy. 

Sulphat.  quinin.  5ss. 
R    Super,  tart,  potass,  ounces  ss. 

Oxymel  scilla3.  5iij- 

Pulv.  digital,  gr.  vj. 

Sub.  mur.  Hydr.  gr.  x. 

Syrup  g.  s.  ut  ft  linitus — 5ij. 
This  taken,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  first  twelve 
hours  :  the  digitalis  ought  to  be  new  and  good,  or  we  can 
use  the  squils  in  place  of  the  oxymel,  this  is  to  be  repeated 
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and  continued  as  long  as  may  be  thought  proper.  Gin,  or 
Hollands,  we  will  find  a  useful  auxiliary,  not  only  as  a 
stimulant,  but  also  from  its  tendency  of  stimulating  the 
urinary  organs.  Other  remedies,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  employed  with  the  above.  The  bowels,  from 
their  general  torpid  state,  require  considerable  attention, 
and  we  should  employ  such  remedies  as  are  capable  of  not 
only  procuring  a  stool  for  the  time  being,  but  also  for  in- 
ducing a  healthy  state  of  all  the  secretions.  Calomel 
then  is  most  usefully  combined  with  all  purgatives, — care 
being  observed  to  avoid  the  more  drastic.  By  this  means 
we  take  off  a  load  from  the  circulation,  and  produce  a 
sort  of  reaction  in  the  body. 

We  will  find,  in  many  cases,  particularly  those  of  a 
more  formidable  aspect,  a  great  tendency  to  general  de- 
bility, with  oppression  at  the  praecordia.  It  will  be 
w  ell  to  bear  in  mind  that,  under  all  circumstances,  we 
should  choose  those  remedies  which  we  know  are  pos- 
sessed of  strengthening  and  nourishing  qualities,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  tendency  for  this  being  kept  up.  I  hese 
will  more  etfectually  relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
than  many  other  remedies,  as  here  this  symptom  depends 
greatly  on  debility  of  the  lungs.  If  Gin  is  not  powerful 
enough  for  supporting  the  strength,  then  good  brandy 
may  be  used,  or  wine,  according  to  the  option  of  the 
practitioner,  or  as  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  seems 
to  demand.  I  have  already  noticed  that,  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  stinmlants,  we  must  watch  with  uuM-ea- 
ried  attention  their  efiects,  so  that  we  may  derive,  from 
their  administration,  all  the  advantages  they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  give.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  their  sedative  properties  to  occur  in  too  great  a 
degree,  or  that  they  should,  from  mal-adminislraticn, 
produce  an  excess  of  stimulation.    Other  remedies  we 
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have  for  the  amehoration  of  symptoms,  such  as  attend- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  it  is  thought  that 
Dovers  powder  will  be  very  serviceable,  not  only  in  pro- 
ducing a  tendency  to  diaphorsis,  but  also  in  allaying  the 
irritability  of  stomach.    The  thirst  is  to  be  quenched  by 
medicated  drinks,  to  \^  hich  some  supertartrate  of  potass 
has  been  added,  these,  as  well  as  other  important  matters, 
have  been  fully  detailed  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera.  In 
the  more  mild  forms  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  measures  will  frequently  answer,  but  in  the  more 
severe,  much  attention  is  required  since  they  run  their 
course  rapidly.    We  will  find  a  blister  applied  to  several 
parts  of  the  body  peculiarly  useful,  in  not  only  keeping 
up  the  action  of  the  system,  but  in  allaying  irritability 
of  stomach  ;  as  a  blister  is  long  in  producing  its  full  ef- 
fects, we  will  find  the  means  formerly  noticed  as  to 
nitric  acid,  used  as  a  blister,  of  great  service  bete  also.  If 
by  these  measures,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  that 
we  can  use,  we  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
complaint,  and  thus  bring  the  patient  from  immediate 
danger,  we  will  find  that  there  is  very  great  debility,  as 
also  a  weakness  and  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities. 
In  order  to  counteract  these  a  useful  medicine  is  quinine 
and  wine,  used  from  the  very  period  re-action  has  occur- 
red.   Stimulating  embrocations  may  still  be  used  for 
giving  tone  to  the  muscular  parts,  as  these  sensations 
depend  as  much  on  weakness  or  torpidity  of  the  muscles 
as  any  thing  else. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  even  by  the 
earliest  interference  we  will  have  great  difficulty  in  saving 
our  patients,  the  hot  bath  with  the  strongest  anti-spas- 
modics,  will  prove  of  no  avail,  for,  like  Cholera,  it  runs 
through  its  several  stages  with  rapidity  giving  but  little 
time  foi'  the  effective  operation  of  any  medicine,  since  the 
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powers  of  the  system  seem  to  have  had  their  death  blow 
from  the  very  first.  The  absorbent  system,  as  well  as 
every  other  part,  is  completely  paralysed  so  that  stimu- 
lants or  sedatives  have  but  little  action  even  on  the 
stomach  itself,  if  they  have,  particularly  the  latter,  it  is 
more  of  a  local  than  a  general  action.  Our  main  object 
then  is  from  the  first  to  support  the  strength  and  falhng 
powers,  and  if  by  the  judicious  administration  of  stimu- 
lants we  can  once  get  an  action  set  agoing,  care  must  be 
observed  not  to  allow  it  to  flagg.  Neither  bleeding, 
nor  the  hot  bath,  should  I  prefer  as  likely  to  do  any 
good,  for  these  only  tend  to  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  relaxation  and  torpor  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers. 
As  to  the  hot  bath,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
giving  heat  to  the  system,  this  is  looked  on  as  a  mere 
delusion,  it  will  certainly  give  artificial  heat,  but  then 
this,  in  place  of  being  useful,  is  positively  destructive,  for 
it  now  powerfully  oppresses  the  general  powers  of  the 
body,  and  we  will  find  that  death  sometimes  speedily 
occurs  when  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  it.  With  regard 
to  the  exhibition  of  calomel,  we  cannot  select  a  more  use- 
ful medicine  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  system. 
Opium  should  never  be  added,  as  this  will  depress  too 
much  those  powers  in  being,  but  some  other  sedative  of 
less  injurious  qualities  should  be  selected.  If,  however, 
opium  is  judged  indispensable,  then  the  fluid  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  solid  form,  for  reasons  already  given.  Calo- 
mel should  be  given  from  the  very  first  in  all  cases,  pro- 
vided there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  administration,  in 
the  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains,  this  repeated 
three  or  four  times  during  the  first  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours.  We  ought  therefore  never  to  rest  satisfied  until 
three  or  four  of  the  scruple  doses  be  administered.  Those 
who  fear  a  ptyalisni  dread  a  mere  bug  bear,  a  thing  more 
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ideal  than  otherwise,  and  it  will  be  in  smaller  doses  very 
properly  combined  with  quinine.  If  such  should  come 
on,  and  this  soon,  I  would  be  exceedingly  well  pleased 
as  from  this  circumstance,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
the  action  of  the  system  generally,  is  either  going  ou 
•well,  or  about  to  do  so.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
that  our  patient  does  not  suffer  a  relapse  from  neghgence, 
'  which  will  arise  in  this  as  readily  as  iu  Cholera.  As  to 
Diet  the  most  nutricious  and  easily  degestible  should  be 
selected,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  may  be  highly 
proper  until  our  patient's  recovery. 

Such  briefly  stated  appear  to  be  the  leading  points  of 
the   treatment.    I  refer   to  other  works  for  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  disease,  ray  object  being  only 
to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  complaint,  as  to 
what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  grand  causes,  and 
aLso  the  class  of  remedies  which  should  be  preferred  as 
the  most  applicable  for  the  treatment.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  from  the  above  observations,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  detailed  under  Cholera,  we  will  seldom  fail  in  sav- 
ing those  lives  which  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of 
medicine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  considerable  ana- 
logy has  been  traced  between  the  two. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  subject,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion for  a  short  time  to  another  point.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  question  will  be  asked,  why  Berriberri 
does  not  shew  itself  in  all  places  where  Cholera  has 
been  prevalent,  if  it  be  only  a  variety  of  the  latter,  or 
why  it  seems  to  confine  its  ravages  to  Ceylon,  cases  of  it 
are  met  with  in  the  present  day  amongst  the  Natives  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Island ;  or  why  it  has  not  penetrated 
further  than  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  even  here  not 
to  be  met  with  above  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
or  why  it  does  not  extend  above  that  distance  to  sea. 


S"ome  may  consider  these  questions  sufficient  to  refute 
the  opinions  advanced  as  to  its  being  dependent  on  the 
same  cause  for  its  production,  as  Cholera,  since,  were  it 
so,  it  ought  certainly  to  have  been  present  in  every  quar- 
ter, in  which  the  latter  has  been  prevalent.    The  diffi^ 
culty  of  accounting  for  such,  is  only  so  in  appearanee,  as 
we  know  that  particular  diseases  spring  up,  and  confine 
themselves  to  different  climates,  and  do  not  spread  their 
ravages  over  the  whole  world.    Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  we  not  find  every  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants 
growing  in  the  same  or  different  lands,  and  these  exactly 
placed  as  regards  climate,  and  I  might  add  soil  ?  There 
are  diseases  possessed  of  such  a  peculiarity,  and  cer- 
tain of  them  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  one  portion  of 
the  globe,  while  others  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  quar- 
ters.   The  fir  and  the  oak,  of  our  own  country,  can  only 
grow  in  certain  latitudes,  and  in  these  they  do  not  always 
arrive  at  that  majestic  form  which  they  exhibit  in  thei? 
native  soil, — so  it  may  be  the  case  with  Berriberri.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  Cholera  the  whole  of  the  nervous 
power  seems  to  be  oppressed, — in  particular  that  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  as  the  disease  progresses,  it  necessarily 
commits  further  depradations  on  the  system,  by  weaken- 
ing its  functions,  as  also  by  producing  a  change  of  the 
blood,  and  rendering  it  in  a  fit  state  to  run  off  in  the  man- 
ner stated.    In  berriberri,  the  nervous  functions  of  the 
skin  are  those  chiefly  attacked,  and  they  operate  in  the 
same  way ;  as  the  disease  gains  on  the  body,  so  do  the 
other  parts   become   oppressed.     The  intestines  re- 
sist the  action  for  various  reasons;  one  principal  cause- 
of  this  is  that  their   great  ganglionic  system  of  nerves- 
aids  most    materially  in   defending  them  from  such 
an  assault.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  functions 
of  the  surface  are  more  easily  assailed,  from  the  fact  that 
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those  who  suffer  are,  generally  speaking,  characters,  who 
have  a  sort  of  forced  existence,  living  chiefly  on  stimuli  of 
the  spirituous  order,  and  especially  arrack,  which  I  do 
sincerely  believe  when  new,  to  be  powerfully  destructive 
to  the  nerves.    Their  diet   consists  chiefly  of  fish  and 
curries, — the  fish  being  not  unfrequently  out  of  season, 
or  not  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  Their  life  being 
generally  inactive,  renders  them  but  ill  calculated  for  the 
more  active  duties  of  the  sailor  or  soldier.  That  there  is 
also  a  peculiarity  produced  in  the  human  body,  by  a  long 
residence,  or  even  a  limited  existence  in  a  hot  climate,  few 
will  dispute.  Man,  although  the  monarch  of  all  animals, 
and  capable  of  bearing  transplantation  from  one  soil  to 
another  yet  even  he  is  far  from  being  triumphant,  as  he 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  governed  by  the  same  general  laws, 
and  we  know  that  he  cannot  in  many  instances,  any  more 
than  they,  bear  transplantation  from  his  native  soil 
with  impunity.    That  there  are  numbers  who  live  in  such 
climates  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  of  all 
others  is  better  adapted  from  tuition  alone  for  enduring 
such  changes.    That  there  are  many;  however,  who  fall 
victims  to  such  a  change  need  not  surprise  us.    Of  the 
vast  numbers  who  yearly  go  to  India,  and  our  other 
colonies,  within  the  tropics,  how  few  return,  or  live 
after  a  period  of  a  few  years  exposure.    Those  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  soldier's  or  sailor's  life  may 
answer  the  above  with  a  melancholy  affirmative.  Afri- 
cans, especially  when  young,  as  well  as  some  others  ill 
beer  the  rigours  of  an  Engli  sh  winter,  nor  can  Europeans 
live  long,  or  more  than  a  few  years  in  several  parts  of 
Africa.    The  longer  in  an  intertropical  climate  other- 
wise free  from  epidemics,  the  more  naturalised  do  our 
bodies  become,  but  this  only  holds  for  perhaps  the  limited 
period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  when  the  body 
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again  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  climate.    We  now 
require  a  change  to  a  more  temperate,  by  which  we  may 
gain  an  acquisition  of  strength.     That  there  are  a  few 
who  live  longer  in  these  regions  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
then  such  may  be  certainly  called  escapes  rather  than  a 
general  result,  or  any  thing  hke  it.    That  there  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  Ceylon,  as  to  temperature,  and  other  points 
I  think  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  such  gives  rise  to 
a  particular  form  of  disease,  equally  few  will  hesitate  to 
admit,  and  that  this  may  exist  within  the  sphere  of  its 
action  extending  for  many  miles  upon  the  adjacent  coasts 
some  will  admit, — thus  the  disease  berriberri  may  be 
produced.  But  the  influence  of  this  or  that  cause  has  not 
been  so  extensively  felt  as  in  the  case  of  Cholera,  even  in 
those  parts.  This  peculiarity  is  evidently  shewn  by  thefact, 
that  it  requires  some  months'  residence,  ere  we  are  expos- 
ed to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  although  the  com- 
plaint seemed  at  first  to  be  indigenous,  yet  we  know  it 
to  be  not  exclusively  so,  since  we  meet  with  instances  of 
it  along  the  adjacent  shores,  and  perhaps,  like  Cholera,  it 
may  soon  spread  to  other  parts.     Civilised  life  intro- 
duces many  varieties  of  disease,  and  the  changes  which 
the  world  is  yearly  undergoing  add  greatly  to  our  lists, 
and  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  epidemics  now  a  days  than  used  to  be  former- 
ly. One  cause  at  least  of  our  very  limited  existence,  wit^^ 
the  production,  or  liability  to  a  host  of  diseases,  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ompofe/it  potions,  and 
a  change  of  diet,  for  that  which  is  not  sufficiently  nutri- 
cious,  which  has  bsen  introduced  by  civilised  society. 
Our  antedeluvian  forefathers  lived  to  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  centuries,  but  the  life  of  man  has  changed  since 
then,  and  we  hurry  it  still  faster  to  the  grave,  than  is  the 
limited  lot  of  a  few,  who  have  their  three  score  years  and 
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ten.  The  antedeluvian  drink  was  our  progenitors'  pota- 
tions, but  we,  in  order  to  add  to  our  comforts,  must  have 
something  in  addition.  Let  man  be  once  accustomed  to 
the  precious  fluids,  and  he  cannot  do  without  them.  In 
that  period  of  lengthened  life,  what  a  chance  for  the  pro- 
secution of  scientific  subjects.  Under  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  we  should  have  had  none  of  the  bickerings 
or  caballings  of  men,  as  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
or  that  disease,  as  all  these  things  would  have  been  set- 
tled. But  it  is  well  that  something  has  been  left  us  to 
occupy  our  minds,  and  thus  not  only  to  afford  instruction 
but  to  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

CHAP.  IIL 

Diet  as  connected  with  the  Production  of  Epide- 
mic Diseases, 
It  now  remains  to  enquire  into  the  reason,  why  Euro- 
peans, as  well  as  others,  should  be  so  liable  to  endemic 
and  epidemic  dis-eases,  more  particularly  why  they  should 
be  so  subject  to  cholera.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  shall  proceed  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 
possible,  und  it  is  admitted  that  it  will  not  have  that 
justice  done,  to  which  the  merits  of  the  case  so  fully  en- 
title it.  It  will  be  w€ll,  at  the  very  onset,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  very  injurious  and  baneful  effects  of  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  human  constitution,  especially  in  inter- 
tropical climates.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  the  length  that 
some  do,  by  advocating  a  total  abstinence  from  some  sti- 
muli of  the  sort,  but  let  every  one  be  strongly  aware  of 
the  noxious  qualities  of  these  when  taken  in  excess,  as 
well  as  the  diseases  which  are  apt  to  assail  not  only 
the  habitual  tippler,  but  also  those  who  occasionally 
commit  a  debauch.  The  debauchee  will  suffer  in  niost 
•nslances,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,,  from 


l"he  fact  of  his  broken  down  stale  of  body  and  mind. 
'I'he  other  maj'  be  liable  to  suffer,  at  such  times,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  bodily  powers  being  weak  after 
drinking.  There  are  other  depressing  causes  attendingre- 
velries  besides  those  of  thebottle,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fidly  avoided,  these  as  they  are  but  too  apparent,  require 
no  amplification.  Whatever  then  tends  to  depress  the 
powers  of  the  body,  either  in  a  major  or  minor  degree, 
will,  to  the  same  extent,  operate  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  generating  principle, in  whatever  this  consists; 
no  matter  whether  it  is  in  one,  or  a  multiplicity 
of  actions,  the  chmate  itself  is  a  cause  in  co'istant 
operation,  for  the  heat  acts  not  only  as  a  general 
stimulant,  but  also,  by  its  constant  operation,  will 
ultimately  exhaust  the  whole  bodily  power.  In  India, 
the  short  respite  of  two  or  three  months  cool  wea- 
ther, with  the  thermometer  generally  above  70'',  is  too 
short  a  period  for  having  them  properly  recruited.  The 
over-powering  cause  again  coming  into  operation, 
must  act  in  a  wonderful  manner  towards  the  production 
of  general  debility,  a  state  of  the  body  at  all  times  the 
most  favourable  for  imbibing  the  causes  of  disease.  When, 
to  this  general  stimulus,  we  add  that  produced  by  an  ex- 
cess of  either  vinous  or  spirituous  indulgcncies,  we  can 
easily  perceive  why  the  evil  may  be  apt  to  assail  us 
tloubly  quick.  This  applies  also  in  some  measure  to 
such  as  "  fare  sumptuously  every  day,"  but  how  much 
more  injurious  must  this  be  to  those  to  whom  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  denied,  or  but  scantily  supplied,  in  any 
clime,  particularly  in  the  east.  It  is  not,  according  to  the 
quantum  of  this  or  that  diet  taken,  but  the  question  is 
as  to  the  nutriment  which  is  capable  of  being  supplied 
to  the  body.  I  know,  and  admit  that  quantity  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  degestive  powers,  and  could 
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illustrate  this  point  with  many  examples,  were  it  at  all 
necessary.  The  powers  of  the  degestive  organs  must  al- 
so be  taken  into  account,  and  what  they  are  capable  of 
assimilating,  in  this  their  weakened  condition, — here  I 
speak  particularly  as  regards  vegetable  diet. 

The  question  then  may  be,  can  the  European,  or  Na- 
tives of  India,  receive  a  proper  supply  of  nutriment  from 
this  alone  ?  It  is  believed  from  a  first  view  of  the  case, 
that  in  India,  that  they  cannot  do  so.  This  is  pretty 
correct,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  stated  that  in  some 
other  climates  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  a  great  degree, 
for  here  the  Natives  can  have  recourse  to  a  variety 
of  vegetable  substances  of  perhaps  a  superior  quality. 
But,  in  India,  the  case  is  widely  different,  and  why  ? 
merely  from  the  debilitating  nature  of  the  climate,  and 
the  badness  of  many  of  these  substances.  Any  one  who 
follows  closely  the  Native  mode  of  living,  as  it  ovght  to 
be,  according  to  their  religious  tenets,  it  is  thought  would 
do  himself  very  much  damage.  Those  who  have  suifered 
most  from  the  ravages  of  Cholera,  are  certainly  the  In- 
dians, as  the  disease  has  carried  off  many  millions,  with 
not  a  few  of  our  troops,  this  too  in  almost  every  corner 
of  these  extensive  dominions ;  but  more  particularly 
along  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coasts,  this  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  greater  change  between  the  sensible 
temperature  of  the  days  and  nights,  than  is  to  be  met 
with  more  inland ;  this  subjection  to  the  disease  is  per- 
haps also  owing  to  a  superabundant  population,  with  the 
thick  impenetrable  woods,  marshes,  and  other  deliteri- 
ous  substances  met  with  here.  As  the  lower  classes  of 
Indians  form  the  greatest  number  of  yearly  victims  to  the 
distemper,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine  a  little  in- 
to their  manner  of  life. 

From  the  nature  of  the  climate,  Europeans,  and  all 
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are  obliged  to  dress  in  very  light  clotliing.  The  class 
of  Natives  referred  to,  are  not  by  any  means  well  suppli- 
ed with  this  sort  of  protection.  We  do  well  to  wear  the 
light  clothing  in  so  far  as  the  day  time  is  concerned, 
but  if  at  night  it  should  rain,  or  a  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature take  place,  we  would  find  this  a  sorry  protec- 
tion against  the  chilling  effects  thereby  produced.  It  is 
therefore  highly  proper  that  our  men  should  have  ano- 
ther sort  of  protection  for  their  bodies  at  night,  than  they 
wear  during  the  day,  especially  about  the  period  when 
epidemics  are  likely  to  occur.  Most  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Natives  may  be  seen  lying  down  at  night,  (here  I 
speak  of  Bombay,  and  Madras,)  in  the  very  same  dress 
they  wore  during  the  day,  and  this  too  in  the  open  air  ; 
they,  however,  take  one  precaution  which  Europeans  do 
not  sufficiently  attend  to,  and  this  is  the  protection  of 
their  bowels,  by  wrapping  their  long  l)and  of  cloth  which 
forms  the  head  dress  round  the  belly , and  leaving  the  head 
slightly  protected  or  bare;  during  sleep,  the  body  is  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  noxious  exhalations  carried 
about  in  the  air  than  it  is  while  awake.  Here  then 
is  one  great  cause  of  their  liability  to  fevers,  dysenteries, 
cholera,  or  other  diseases,  and  the  European  not  being 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  such  a  mode  of 
life  must,  at  these  particular  periods  of  the  year  referred 
to,  suffer  also,  even  independently  of  his  strong  constitu- 
tion. He  is  more  liable  to  this  from  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  daily  heat  producing  a  relaxation  of  his 
body  than  perhaps  the  Native  ;  during  night  at  times  the 
perspiration  runs  from  the  surface  in  every  quarter 
consequently  if  at  any  time  the  temperature  suddenly 
changes  he  must  be  hable  to  be  assailed.  In  this  man- 
ner then,  by  being  exposed  to  the  night  dews,  rains,  &c. 
their  bodies  are  rendered  in  a  high  degree  susceptible 
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.of  contracting  complaints,  in  particular  those  which  ope- 
rate on  the  nervous  system. 

Another  equally  important  object  of  attention  is  the 
diet.  It  may  be  true  that  a  European  may  do  very  well 
by  following  the  Indian  customs  in  this  respect,  for  a 
short  time  at  first,  that  is  taking  a  good  proportion  of 
vegetable  diet.  After  he  has  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
inured  to  the  climate,  he  will  find  that  although  the  rice 
curries  with  fish  or  fowls,  however  palatable  are  by 
no  means  proper,  since  they  do  not,  in  general,  afford  a 
sufficiency  of  sustenance  to  the  system.  Such  a  diet 
may  without  any  impropriety  be  compared  to  Hospital 
Half-diet,  which  is  not  by  any  means  well  calculated  for 
an  European  constitution  in  health.  I  do  not  argue  in 
favour  of  the  gourmand,  or  epicurean  side  of  the  question, 
either  extreme  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I  say  let  the 
European  soldier  or  sailor  continve  to  take  that  propor- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  diet  to  which  he  Jun;  been 
accustomed,  icith  his  daily  allowance  of  spirits,  but  na 
more  of  the  latter,  else  the  consequences  will  be  a  speedy 
falling  off  in  the  powers  of  the  body.  Do  not  let  us  ob- 
serve our  men  any  longer  deviating  from  the  good  old 
substanticd  fare  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
and  I  A^  ill  be  borne  out  in  the  opinion  that  we  shall 
meet  with  fewer  cholera  cases  amongst  our  troops  in  India, 
than  the  present  returns  shew,  not  only  so  but  also  a  grea- 
ter immunity  from  epidemic  diseases  of  all  sorts.  Rice 
is  certainly  a  most  important  vegetable  production,  and 
may  certainly  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  other  vegetables, 
but  let  there  also  be  a  proper  proportion  of  ani?nal  diet, 
else  we  may  find  that  there  will  soon  be  a  manifest 
defect.  The  Indian  fare  may  be  considered  almost 
exclusively  as  vegetable,  and  this  at  times,  composed  of 
substances, none  of  the  mo.st  nutritious.  Give  an  Indian 
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rice,  curry  powder,  a  little  salt,  and  some  other  vegeta- 
ble substance,  with  the  means  of  cooking  this,  and  he  is 
satisfied.    This  will  not  do  with  the  European,  for  his 
constitution  has  been  differently  moulded  from  the  first, 
and  requires  something  more  nourishing.    VVe  are  pret- 
ty well  aware  that  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  one  particular 
species  of  food,  and  this,  even  of  the  most  nutricious  sort, 
for  a  length  of  time,  he  will  be  as  effectually  starved  as 
if  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  although  there  be  a  super- 
abundance of  the  most  nutricious  substance  supplied  to 
his  stomach.    He  will  either  die  then,  or  we  will  find 
him  becoming  thin  and  meagre,  with  sores  breaking 
out  in  several  parts  of  his  body, — at  length  he  dies  ex- 
hausted.   Rice  therefore,  although  aided  much  by  the 
cooking,  is  not  of  itself  a  proper  article  of  diet  :  it 
may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  and  stimulating  by 
ihe  curry  powder,  yet  this  last  through  time  gradually 
weakens  the  digestive  apparatus  from  the  daily  stimulus  it 
induces,  hence  we  have  that  laxity  of  fibre  so  distinctly 
marked  throughout  the  whole  frame  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Indians,  and  the  tone  being  lost,  renders  the  body  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  disease.    Rice  is  not  the  only  species 
of  vegetables  they  use,  it  is,  however,  the  chief,  the  others 
being  crude   and  watery,  are  but  ill  qualified  for  sus- 
taining the  heallhy  functions  of  the  body.    These,  when 
added  to  the  woefully  hot  state  of  the  climate,  must  be 
detrimental  in  the  extreme,  and,  although  many  might 
consider  a  vegetable  diet  under  such  circumstances  the 
preferable,  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  for  certainly 
such  would  be  much  the  better  to  be  joined  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  scanty  allowance  of  fowls  or  fish 
which  they  can  obtain. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  slender  as  Indians  are,  they 
are  better  able  to  bear  fatigue  than  Europeans,  even 
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to  perform  more  arduous  duties,  this,  many  besides 
myself,  however,  will  ui)t  be  inclined  to  admit.    Yet  who 
could  be  expected  to  bear  the  effects  of  a  burning  cli- 
mate better  than  those  who  are  born  under  its  sun,  a 
European,  after  he  becomes,  a  little  seasoned,  v.  ill  also  be 
able  to  bear  his  quota  of  fatigue,  and  will  certainly  be  much 
better  adapted  for  arduous  undertakings  than  the  Na- 
tives.   Europeans,  then,  living  after  the  manner  of  such 
people,  must,  in  time,  have  their  bodies  much  impaired, 
and  possess  much  of  the  Indian  stamina.    Thus  their 
bodies  being  rendered  weak  and  infirm,  they  become 
but  ill  qualified  for  resisting  the  attacks  of  malignant 
disease,  since  a  general  habit  of  indolence  is  thereby 
produced.   Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  another  class  of 
men — the  Natives  of  Madagascar,  particularly  along  the 
sea  coasts.    Here  any  one  must  be  struck  with  the 
great  contrast  that  exists  between  the  natives  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  globe,  these  men  are  well  built, 
stout,  and  muscular.    I  was  certainly  much  surprised 
■with  their  general  appearance,  being  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Indians.  Now  Madagascar,  if  not  so  hot,  yet 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  temperature  of  India,  and 
although  the  Malagases  live  much  on  rice,  yet  they  do 
not  exclusively  do  so,  having  wo  particular  aversion  to 
a  piece  of  bullock's  flesh,  every  now  and  then, — of  which 
there  is  a  great  abundance  on  the  Island.    They  par- 
take of  this,  therefore,  not  as  a  dainty,  and  but  seldom 
to  be  tasted,  but,  make  it  almost  a  daily  article  in  their 
bill  of  fare.    The  consequence  is  that  their  bodies  are 
robust,  compact,  and  athletic,  and  are  therefore  better 
able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  climate.    The  coasts  of 
this  Island,  at  particular  places,  are  well  known  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  French  men-of-war  that  were  there, 
as  late  as  1830^  can  bear  mc  out  as  to  the  truth  of  this.  It 
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v  ould  U  low  of  tune  to  state  any  thing  mor«  than  tliai 
thp  rac^-  of  inorlal>>  who  partake  of  a  vegetable  and  am- 
rr^l  diet,  are  inore  capable  oi-  undergomg  bodily  latigue 
tlian  their  opposite  neighbours.    There  i^,  even  m  the 
bodilv  powers  oi  the  Nativ«.s  ol"  Great  liiiUin,  some  dil- 
feren^.,  when  compared  witli  those  European  .sUtUs  lar- 
ithward.  I  know  well  that  some  will  bay  tliat 
<     lusively,  i«  not  improper  lor  the  sup- 
'  ai'  man.    I-^k  at  the  Natives  of 
they  are  Htout  and  strong,  and  live 
ou  veg.  i  hi8  I  ad.uit.  but  then  it  is  easily  ac- 

counted for  bv  the  diftereace  of  climate  as  ^^e\\  as  their 
^'Huerally  having  a  fiart      animal  diet,  and  none  of  the 
i«6  so  much  used  in  India,  which  in  time  in  a  gr<iat 
'!ii?dig'  'J 'his  point  could 

J  ,  J  by  n^^'  animal  creation, 

'  .  there  is  no  i.        xLy,  since  exainpk* 
,  ,  .  .  to  every  one.    Tiie  wwage  would  be 

l,^^  ill  ,ur  tlie  chase,  if  he  confined  him.^elf  sole- 

Iv  to  v>  In  liict,  the  very  circumstance  of  hi* 

procuring  such  wild  animals,  shews  how  well  he  is  in- 
stinctively a<;(iuaiiited  with  the  merits  of  this  species  of 
food.  If  autKiuity  were  to  add  strength  to  the  argu- 
ment, all  tliat  requires  to  he  done,  is  to  bring  down  the 
eU,  '  tliat  this  mode  of  life  ha£  been  followed  by 
all  ,  fiom  the  days  of  '•'  Mmrod  a  mighty  hun- 

l,.,  /-  aiifl  th^  ratriarclial  ages  to  the  present  time.  A 
,  c  ..  .^  iier,  when  in  Africa,  waa  entertained  by 

I.,,  natives  singing  "  of  the  white  man  who  came  out 
"  of  the  water  to  live  among  the  Kooranko  people 
^'  the  white  man  ate  nothing  but  fish,  when  he  liv-d  in 
the  water,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his  being  so 
"  thin.  If  he  came  among  black  men  he  would  get  fat, 
"  for  th«y  would  give  hiin  cow*,  goaU  and  shcep.s  to  eat; 
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**  and  his  thirst  should  be  quenched  with  draughts  of 
«  milk." 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  a  diet,  almost  exclusively  vegetable,  is  not 
the  most  proper  for  man's  existence,  especially  in  a  hot 
climate.  When  the  fine  arts  flourished  in  the  East, 
many  centuries  ago,  I  verily  believe  that  such  a  mode 
of  living  was  not  then  so  much  in  vogue  as  now.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  attribute  this 
decay,  not  only  to  a  change  some  how  or  other  effected  by 
their  religion,  producing  thereby  the  attending  results, 
and  that  the  sciences,  or  fine  arts,  will  never  again  come  to 
that  perfection,  in  which  they  must  have  been  some  cen- 
turies back,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  this  from  the  relicts  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Man,  when  compelled  to  live  on  on  this  fare  either  from 
religious  scruples,  or  necessity,  has  his  body  and  mind 
devoid  of  that  majestic  symmetry,  which  it  would 
assume,  as  is  evinced  by  those  who  live  on  the  opposite. 
Their  mental  faculties  are  by  no  means  so  bright  and 
commanding  as  those  of  their  opponents,  their  animal 
courage,  slight,  and  a  host  of  other  items,  all  rendering 
their  bodies  less  able  to  undergo  fatigue,  and  conse- 
quently more  prone  to  disease,  and,  in  particular,  to 
endemics  and  epidemics.  Their  opposite  neighbours, 
however,  are  much  more  liable  to  another  class  of  dis- 
tempers. I  leave  this  point  to  be  settled  by  the  medi- 
cal men  of  India,  whether  they  would  treat  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  whole  class,  this  with  more  confidence 
of  success  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegeto 
tribe  of  mankind  such  as  cholera,  dysenteries,  yellow 
fever,  intermittents,  plague,  &c.  The  wise  medical  man 
would  certainly  prefer  those  diseases  in  which  there  is 
some  time  and  latitude  for  his  practice,  and  in  which 
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the  system  has  stamina  requiring  to  be  brought  down, 
tlian  he  would  choose  to  treat  epidemic  diseases  oc- 
curring in  tlie  vegetable  tribe,  in  which  he  requires  all 
his  energies  to  bring  it  up,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  encoun- 
ter the  severe  shock  received. 

If  the  above  observations  be  correct,  and  they  have 
been  stated  in  a  very  general  way,  many  very  important 
deductions  may  be  drawn.    If  a  body  of  men,  we  shall 
suppose  European  soldiers,  be  allowed  to  live  as  they 
choose,  or  according  to  the  Native  mode,  chiefly  on  rice 
and  fish  cuvries,  for  a  length  of  time,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  a  powerful  epidemic  comes  across  their 
path  '  Why  the  result  is  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  must  be  evident  that  their  bodies  are  much  enfeebled  ; 
although  they  may  have  all  the  external  signs  of  stout 
healthy   men,  yet  they  are  only  apparently  so.  The 
lish,  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  many  places  of  India,  is 
very  bad  at  certain  seasons,  when  so,  it  is  particularly 
injurious.    The  cholera,  during  this  unhealthy  season, 
is  particularly  prevalent  at  Calcuta,  when  we  find  the 
Hooghly  swarming  with  myriads  of  this  description. 
The  natives,  although  strongly  suspecting  this  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause,  yet  continue  to  eat  it,  for  very  good 
reasons,  that  they  must  either  choose  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  poisoned,  or  starve,  and  their  cheapness  is 
certainly  a  great  inducement  for  their  extensive  con- 
sumption, the  consequence  is  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
Natives  are  attacked,  nay,  in  some  instances,  immediate- 
ly after  eating  them  especially  at  night,  when  they  may 
have  remained  from  the  dinner  hour.    To  return,  how- 
ever, to  our  F.uropeans  living  after  this  manner,  the 
money  they  obtain,  in  lieu  of  their  regular  allowance  of 
provisions,  is  more  than  adequate  to  furnish  them  with 
curries  and  the  like.    Hence  the  surplus  money  thoy 
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generally  spend  in  drink,  thus  adding  one  evil  to  ano- 
ther ;  the  stimulus  from  both  quarters  tends,  in  a  powerful 
degree,  to  the  relaxation  of  their  bodily  powers,  this, 
when  added  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  climate, 
must  prove  in  no  small  degree  injurious.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  such  a  body  of  men  is  called  upon  to 
perform  any  arduous  duty,  and  is  sometime  exposed  to 
wet  weather,  or  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  night  air,  their 
bodies  will  be  particularly  susceptible  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease, and  if  cholera  should  be  the  prevailing  one,  we 
shall  have  a  woeful  bill  of  mortality,  many  thus  falling 
victims  to  an  irregularity  of  diet.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  change  this,  but  the  old  adage  of  sero  qnam 
munqua.si  should  be  remembered.  The  above  is  not  al- 
together a  visionary  view  of  the  case;  if  we  were  to  search 
minutely,  wemight  find  some  instances  particularly  illus- 
trative of  the  injurious  consequences  attending  this  sort 
of  life,  and  where  the  mortality  may  be  expected  to  be 
great.  Let  any  one,  acquainted  with  India,  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  consider  the  vast  number  of  European 
troops  that  are  yearly  cut  oiF  by  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases,  even  on  their  marching  expeditions,  and  attempt 
to  trace  the  cause  ;  he  may  be  induced  to  believe  that 
this,  at  least,  in  some  measure,  depends  on  the  causes  now 
brought  forward.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  follow  too  close- 
ly the  manner  of  Indian  diet;  there  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, we  may  with  safety  imitate  without  any  dread 
of  the  consequences,  and  it  is  the  sohneJAf  of  habits  as 
inculcated  by  their  religious  ten?ls.  I  would,  however, 
say,  do  not  deprive  our  men  of  their  daily  quota  of 
spirits  ;  but  further  than  this  they  ought  not  to  go.  By 
a  careful  attention  to  these  points,  as  also  that  the  men 
are  commodiously  lodged,  and  not  too  much  exposed  to 
the  chilling  eiTects  of  the  night  air,  we  may,  and  must 
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s,ave  many  valuable  lives,  and  have  men,  at  all  times,  fit 
lor  any  undertaking. 

Many,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  attempt  to  subvert  these 
views,  by  stating,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  stoutest,  as 
well  as  the  weakest,  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cholera, 
nay,  such  occurring  at  the  very  breaking  out  of  the  epi- 
demic. To  this,  it  may  be  answered,  that  all  are  no 
doubt  liable  ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  equally 
suffer.  How  much  more  seldom  do  we  find  this  the 
case  in  the  stout  and  robust,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  weak  and  infirm;  every  day's  experience  proves  the 
fact,  that  the  debilitated  and  ill  fed  portion  of  all  com- 
munities suffer  the  most,  and  are  generally  the  very 
worst,  or  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  only  sufferers. 
How  is  it  that  so  many  officers  escape  during  the  raging 
of  the  disease,  as  such  may  be  truly  called  escapes,  es- 
pecially  amongst  the  medical  corps.  I  should  say  that 
this  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  regular  life,  and  great- 
er sobriety  of  habits.  When  the  stout,  and  apparently 
healthy  man,  is  attacked,  the  chances  are  that  he  has 
been  either  living  in  the  manner  supposed,  or  been 
committing  an  occasional  debauch,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  much  more  prejudicial  to  them  than  it 
would  be  to  the  regular  debauchee,  or  to  themselves,  if 
they  had  continued  under  stimulus  for  some  time,  and 
gradually  modified  its  effects.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  for  if  we  allow  the  man  who 
has  been  but  little  accustomed  to  spirits  in  a  hot 
country  to  become  sober,  as  it  were,  all  at  once,  or 
rather  to  leave  off  the  grog  suddenly,  he  may  thus  be 
thrown  into  a  fever,  or  any  other  attack  of  disease  which 
might  have  been  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented, 
by  the  gradual  abstraction  of  the  stimulus,  this  requires 
no  illustration  to  the  habitual  tippler.    By  this  means 
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we  would  either  break  the  balance  of  the  sj'stem  at 
once,  or  restore  this  to  the  proper  point  of  healthy 
action,  in  place  then  of  having  a  headache,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  repletion,  under  these  circumstances,  we  keep 
up  a  sort  of  equilibrium,  not  only  of  the  circulation, 
but  of  the  general  system,  and  thus  prevent  any  deter- 
mination to  particular  organs.  Very  great  discrimi- 
nation, however,  is  required  to  manage  cases  of  this 
nature,  for,  if  there  were  a  strong  appearance  of  inflam- 
matory action,  none  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  adopt  the 
plan.  There  is  another  danger, — if  we  bleed  much, 
we  may  throw  our  patient  into  a  fever  also  ;  there,  then 
is  for  our  proper  guidance,  in  such  cases,  only  to  mode- 
rate nctiorx, and  not  depress  too  much  the  native  strength. 
Now  I  say  that  if  the  stout  man  has  either  been  indulg- 
ing in  an  occasional  debauch,  or  is  labouring  under 
mental  despondency  at  the  time,  or  under  other  causes 
producing  debility  of  the  animal  and  vital  powers,  he 
jS  as  liable  to  an  attack  as  those  of  a  less  firm  ma- 
terial of  body.  It  is  not  attempted  to  be  stated  that  a 
sober,  sedate,  stout  man,  may  not  be  attacked,  but  how 
seldom  is  this  the  case  compared  with  its  occurrence 
'Under  opposite  states  of  body. 

Thus  I  have  attempted,  in  a  very  concise  manner,  but 
compatible  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  point 
out  the  reason  why  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases 
should  be  necessarily  more  prevalent  in  India,  as  well  as 
why  they  are  in  general  so  fatal.  If  I  have  avoided 
entering  more  fully  upon  the  effects  of  climate,  this 
must  not  be  attributed  to  a  conviction  of  the  non-im- 
portance of  the  subject  which,  as  every  one  is  well  aware, 
demands  the  serious  consideration  of  every  medical  man. 
The  effects  of  climate  have  been  treated  by  other 
medical  writers,  but  those  of  diet  on  a  grand  scale  have 
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not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  sufficiently  inculcated. 
Do  not,  by  any  means,  imagine  that  I  would  compare  the 
dieting  of  any  class  of  men  to  that  of  animals,  although 
much  might  be  learned  from  this  broad  hint.  That 
diet,  and  particular  sorts  it,  are  alone  the  means  by 
which  we  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  just  and  due 
state  of  healthy  action  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  can- 
not be  doubted.     It  will  also  appear,  from  what  has 
been  stated,  why  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  every 
state,  should  be  more  frequently  the  victims  of  disease 
than  the  better  classes  of  the  community.  The  body,  as  it 
grows,  is  subjected  to  material  changes  which  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.    In  the  old,  if  any  lesion  occurs, 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  rectify  it  than  it  would 
be  at  the  middle  period  of  life.    The  drunkard  feels  pre- 
mature old  age  at  this  time  in  a  great  degree,  so  does 
he  who  has  been  ill  fed  and  badly  protected  from  the 
effects  of  climate  ;  such  soon  sink  under  disease  particu- 
larly that  of  a  malignant  type.    Thus,  then,  debility  of 
body,  however  induced,  either  from  a  non-nutricious  diet, 
or  drink,  or  both,  powerfully  inervatesthe  mind,  which, 
in  its  turn,  again  preys  on  the  body,  and  much  more 
fully  than  some  imagine  ;  thus  both  body  and  mind  are 
plunged  into  an  absolute  state  of  misery,  from  which  we 
may  find  it  impossible  ever  to  rouse  them.    That  this 
is  sorrowfully  the  case  in  a  hot  climate  is  but  too  tme 
greater  by  far  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  colder 
and  more  temperate  regions.    Thus  the  system,  from 
bodily,  as  well  as  mental  depression,  is  but  ill  able  to 
stand  up  against  the  operating  cause  of  any  of  the  more 
n^alignant  diseases,  and,  when  attacked,  is  saved  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  especially  in  the  more  severe  forms  of 
such.    It  would,  at  present,  be  worse  than  madness  to 
aKemptto  alter  the  opinions  of  the  Hindoo,  or  any  of 
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the  other  Native  tribes,  on  this  most  important  subject, 
since  their  rehgion,  to  which  they  are  strongly  bigoted, 
forbids  such  innovations.  The  stoutest  amongst  them, 
however,  I  suspect  do  not  entirely  live  on  rice  and 
other  sorts  of  curries,  but  take  a  something  of  a 
more  substantial  report.  Let  us,  however,  who  are  less 
scrupulous  on  these  points,  as  connected  with  the  belly, 
profit  by  their  example,  in  other  matters,  and,  in  this 
manner,  save  as  many  lives  as  possible,  recollecting  also, 
that  most  important  lesson  which  Livy  narrates  con- 
cerning the  rebellion  of  the  other  powers  of  the  body 
against  that  most  important  organ— the  stomach. 
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